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CHAPTER I.— DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A. — Physical Aspects. 

./ , , ■■Bewslipilom 

(a) The district of Guj rat takes its name from the town at o*®**^‘®*' 
Its headquarters. This town grew up round a fort established by 
tiie Emperor Akbar in A. D. 1580 (eorresponcling to 996 Hijn) 

■with the help of tlic Gujar inhabitants of the neiglrhouring 
country to the west. Tl)e fort was named jointly after them and 
the Emperor “ Gujrat .Vkbarabad” (see section B of Chapter I, 
page 18). The area of the district as now constituted is %171 
square miles. 

(&) The district is one of the six comiudsed in the Eawal- 
pindi Division, and lies between north latitudes 32® 10' and 33° 
and east longitudes 73° 18' and 74°‘31'. 

Its shape is, roughly speaking, that of a parallelogram, and 
it forms the northernmost portion of the Ohaj Doab lying between 
the Jhelum and Chenab rivers. It is bounded on the north- 
east by the Jammu territory of the Maharaja of Kashmir ; on the 
north-west by the river Jhelum, which separates it from the 
British district of the same name ; on the south by the river 
Chenab, separating it from the districts of Gujranwala and 
Sialkot ; on the east hy the river Tawi, which divides it from the 
Bajwat or northernmost paragnak of the Sialkot District ; and on 
the west hy the district of Shahpur. At the %vestern extremity 
of the district, a line drawn north and south from the Jhelula 
to the Chenab measures 30 miles, while the north-east frontier 
towards Jammu measures 43 miles. The average breadth is 30 
and the average length 60 miles. It is divided into three tahsils, 
of which that of Phalia occupies all the w'estern portion of the 
district, while of the eastern portion, the northern parts are 
inolud^ in Kharian, and the southern in Gujrat. Some leading 
statistics regarding the district are given in Table No. I of 
Volume B. The district contains two towns of more thati 
,10,000 persons at follows . I— ' : ; 'V,',';': ■. •: A' / 

Gujrat ^ 19,090 ' 

, Jalalpnr -''.ii', ' llj6M 
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The administrative head<iuai'ters are situated in Gujrat, situated 

on the Grand Trunk Eoad, 
some 6 miles from the river 
Ohenah, In 1911 Gujrat stood 
' = 1 i I “I i 19th in order of area, and 12th 

in order of population among 
the 28 districts of the province, 
comprising 2'Ofj j)®’’ cent, of 
the total area, 3‘7 per cent, of 
the total j)op^dation, and l‘& 
j)er cent, of the urban popula- 
tion of British territory. The 
latitude, longitude, and height 
in feet above the sea of the 
principal places in the district 
are shou n in the margin. 

In this district the plain country, properly so called, of the 
Punjab reaches its northern limit. The northern corner of the 
district is cut off from the Jhelum by a range of hills which, 
commencing on the frontier of this district five miles below ; 
the town of Bhimbar in Jammu, passes in a straiglit line to. 
the south-west till it strikes the Jhelum immediately above the 
village of Easxil. After alloAving a passage for the river, it rises 
on the opposite bank, and trending northwards joins the 
Salt Eange. Prom its entry npon the range the Grand Trunk 
Eoad, which has previously run in a straight line across a level 
plain, enters upon a region of hill and ravine, extending west- 
wards to Peshawar. The Gujrat range, whioli marks the 
commencement of this region, is knovra by the name of Pabhi,- 
that being tlic name, according to tlie dialect of the country, for 
high, raviny unproductive ground ; its highest point, 1,400 feet 
above sea level, and about 600 feet above the plain, is reached in 
the hill of Mori, three miles to the west of the point where the 
Grand Trunk Eoad enters the outskirts of the range. 'Ihe 
prevailing rocks are of a friable, tertiary sandstone and conglo- 
merate, very prolific in fossils. The range is eminently sterile 
and unproductive, presenting the appearance of a chaos of hare 
rocks, deeply seanred with precipitous ravines. But the range 
has been closed to the public use and kept as a forest reserve 
since 1857 and it has developed a growth of stunted vegetation, 
mainly small trees. . These have done something to stop 

erosion, hut the necessity of protecting the main line of -the 
Upper Jhelum Canal from sudden high floods has led to more 
systematic efforts in re-afforestation on the slopes towards the 
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river Jhelum. These began in 1910, but there Is so little soil left cha3Ptes 
on the higher ground that progress is slow. To the north of the. 

Pabbi hills a triangular strip of country, (nowhere more than nine Physical 
miles in width (measured from the crest of the range), extends to 
the Jhelum gradually tapering towards the w'est to a point at Physical 
Rasul. The greater part of this space is furrowed with deep 
ravines, the level of -which W'as once an elevated plateau being 
visible in the flat summits of the intervening blocks of country. 

The drainage of tlie hills coursing through deep channels i.s poured 
dow'n into the lowdands of the Jhelum -where it leaves a deposit of 
sand. 

The main body^ of tlie district, apart from the Pabl)i, may be 
described as the lorrest sloj-ie of the Himalaya extending as far 
as the tOAvn of Dinga, and westwards from tliat point an alluvial 
plateau of the same character as in other districts in the Central 
Punjab. Tlu! plateau lias at various period.s been eroded by the 
Chenab and Jhelum rivers, wdiiqh have suhsoquently fallen hack 
into their present beds, leaving a liroad strip showing all the 
signs of being a river, bed. These, strijis again along th<' present 
lines of tlie river are liable to the comstant changes of alluvion 
and diluvion seen on the hanks of all the rivers of the J:*unjab. 

The district may therefore he divided into four parts as follows : — 

(1) The suhmontane zone. 

(2) The central plateau or Bar. 

' 3) The old river beds on either side. 

id) The fringes of the district still liable to river action. 

i 1) ~ The submontane zone is the lowest slope of the foot hillB gutaontanR 
of the Himalayas, At the eastern end of the district the surface 
is largely covered wdth rubble and sand, practically as far as 
Kotla. Prom there the soil is good firm maira of a, reddish 
colour with an admixture of sand. As far as tlie Grand Trunk ' 

Road there is a decided slope which from ‘ there i.s sometrhat. less. 

But the main feature of all this part of the district i.s tlie drainage. 

There are numerous streams w'hich bring down the W’ater from 
the low hills of Jammu, or from the Pabbi, or the natural drain- 
age of the district. The two main ones are tlie Bhimhar and 
the Bhaiular. There are numerous smaller streams, many of 
ivhich are called Halli or Doara. The map of the Gujrat Tahsil 
shows how numerous they are. In the rains all are filled with 
torrents which deposit the heavier; sand first and carry the lighter 
silt to a greater distance, and as sand banks are formed the cur- 
rent is diverted on to fresh ground. So in their unner courses 
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their sandy beds spread and encroach on cultivated ground, 
though often the lovrlying ground gets the benefit of silt. They 
do not all reach the river, but many of them are used up in 
spreading out over the lowlying land. The Bhimbar, which is 
the largest of all, used to reach the Ohenab in several channels 
after crossing the Grand Trunk Eoad, but as its course was 
crossed by the Upper Jhelum Canal the stream has now been 
turned into the bed of the canal. The amount of silt may be large 
enough to do harm, but its waters will increase the volume in the 
canal, though depriving some villages of their previous supply 
of water. Other drainages to the west of the Bhimbar used to 
find their way into a single channel after passing Dinga and when 
this channel reached the softer soil of the old river bed, with its 
subsoil of sand, a fairly deep channel was scoured out which after 
many windings joined" the Chenab at Kadirabad. This channel is 
the Budhi or “ old ” nda. It was described in the Gazetteer of 
1893 as an old creek of the Chenab river, but I think the descrip- 
tion now given is more correct. The submontane tract may be 
considered as in two parts, —one where the drainages are on an 
appreciable slope, and the streams have a defined bed, though con- 
stantly varying ; the other west of the Grand -Trunk Eoad 
where the water spreads out and by its deposit of silt has made 
the land into hard clay. In this part of the district wells can 
rarely he made except in depressions or near the banks of the 
streams. 

(2) — ^The central plateau or Bar is of a good firm soil of a 
• reddish colour. It is mostly flat, but naturally has some varia- 
tion of level. It extends from Dinga to the western border of 
district and is continued by the Shahpur Bar. The edge towards 
the Chenab river is marked by the bank overhanging an old 
bed of the river which in some places is as high as 20 feet and 
in others is a very gradual slope. The local name for the old 
bank is mhka. On the side towards the Jhelum there is a 
similar high bank but on only a short strip extending from 
Easul to Ala. Below Ala the Bar slopes gradually down to the 
river. The soil of the central plateau is fertile, but as the rain- 
fall is small (from 20 inches at Dinga to 18 at Pakirian) and 
erratic, the natural strength of the soil was seen only on the 
scattered wells and in depressions. The depth to water varied 
from 50 feet to 150 so there were few wells. Now that the 
whole of this tract is irrigated by the Upper Jhelum Canal it 
has, already begun to show that it can produce splendid crops. 

(3) —The old river bed of the Ohenab can be seen ip. a well- 
marked high bank. In Dhul in the Gujrat Tabsil it is very high, 
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about 30. feet, but from that point to one west of Gujrat town chapter 
the old bank has been obliterated by the action of the various 
streams mentioned in (1), so that it is scarcely perceptible and Physical 
the low-lying land below it has received so much silt that it is 
not inferior in quality to the land above the original bank but oid river 
rather superior. At the border of the Gujrat and Phalia Tahsils 
the original high bank begins to be seen plainly, and as the 
drainages have ceased to deposit silt, except in a few places 
along the Budhi nala, the true character of the country can be 
seen. There is a depression under the mhha along its whole 
course made by the final current of water as the river receded. 

(This effect can still be seen in present river bed when it annually 
leaves the high bank of the season.) But the rest of this part 
of the district is the old river bed, with a sub-soil of sand and 
a thin top layer of silt. There are still to be seen the old creeks 
like those in the present river bed in the dry season. Water is 
quite near the surface, varying from 20 feet to 10, but the soil 
nowhere very good. 

, The old river bed of the Jhelum was originally of the same 
charaoteiS but is now of better quality for two reasons. The 
river bed of the Jhelum is alvrays better, because the Jhelum 
carries much silt, and the Chenab much sand. The amount of 
good soil washe'd down from the Bar into the Jhelum riverain is 
larger than in the Chenab riverain. The depth, to water is small 
here also. In both these old river beds wells are easily made. 

The sub-soil is s£ftidy and gets benefit from percolation at a con- 
siderable distance from 1116 present river. It is probable that 
percolation of canal water from the irrigated uplands will cause 
water-logging and possibly efflorescence of alkali in villages 
removed from the nahka bank. 

(4) — The fringes of the district still liable to river action 
form a considerable area and therefore make a large demand on ' 
the time of the district staff because the land requires constant 
re-assessment under the di-alluvion rules. The Chenab valley 
is inferior, and new alluvion has to be left uncultivated for some 
years before it consolidates sufficiently to be worth cultivating. 

The Jhelum valley is, better as there is not so much sand in the : 
water of the Jhelum. 

(c) The description of the river system has been anticipated Rivets, 
to a great extent in the -foregoing paragr^hs. It is unneces- 
garytogive a general description of the Jhelum and Chenab . 
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and 


(d) The geology of the greater part of the district is simple. 
Prom Dinga westwards the alluvion of the Doah is an alterna- 
tion of clay and sand. Prom Dinga eastwards it has already 
been described as the lower slope of the Himalayan foot hills, 
consisting of a mixture of sand, clay and conglomerates. The 
main feature of interest is the Pahhi hill which has already been 


®h^er rivers. The Jhelum in winter shrinks to a small stream run- 

.■ ning under the railway bridge near Jhelum city, and it is usually 

Physical necessary to shut off the whole stream at Rasul in order to feed 
?1!1 ■ the Lower Jhelum Canal with its capacity of about 4,000 cusecs. 

Rivers. -thg hot Weather when the river is swollen by the melting 
of snow in Kashmir and by the rains it rises to a stream two 
miles wide and then the combined demands of the Upper Jhelum 
and the Lower Jhelum Canal take but a small part of the total 
supply. The Jhelum rises earlier than other Punjab rivers, because 
it is moi’e de|)endent on the melting of the snows and less on the 
summer rainfall than they are. But with heavy rains in the 
lower hills which are found on both sides of the river in this 
district, it is liable to sudden freshets which often inundate the 
land on the banks. In September the river usually subsides in 
good time for the riverain land to be sown with wheat for tlie 
spring crop. But the cold weather supply is almost all wanted 
now for the two canals, and it is likely that inundations, whether 
for good or ill, will be less likely in the future. The Chenab is 
a larger stream. It is the boundary of the district on the south 
and east. Like the Jhelum its main stream swings fi’om side 
to side but with more force as its banks are lower. It has been 
eroding the Gujrat Tahsil now for many years and leaving land 
on the Sialkot side, so that several villages of . the Gujrat District 
now possess culturable land on the Sialkot side of the stream. 
Its maximum recorded discharge was '700,000 cusecs on 24th 
July 1903^ and minimum 4,045 cusecs on 26th February 1902 
at Khanki, but i^resent figures are affected by the working of 
the Upper Chenab and Upper Jhelum Canals. Other rivers are 
smaller. The Tawi is a stream which flows from Jammu terri- 
tory into the Chenab and forms the eastern border of the district, 
though some of the Gujrat villages extend slightly across the 
stream. Like the Chenab it carries much sand. The Bhimbar is 
a large hill torrent which has already been described. The Jaba 
is a similar stream which flows from the north slope of the 
Pabbi into the Jhelum and is crossed by the Upper Jhelum Canal, 
in a level crossing. 
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described. Tlie botany of the district was described by Captain ^chapteh 
D avies as follows 

Phydeal 
Aspects. 


The district is on the whole well-wooded, there being no 
-part of it W'hich does not produce, or is not at least capable of 
producing timber sufficient for local requirements. But the 
great demand which has sprung up of late years for timber and 
fuel for railway purposes, the enhanced price now obtained, and 
the extension of cultivation, have all tended appreciably to dimi- 
nish the amount of timber under the control of the village pro- 
prietors. The sMshayn (dalbergia sissoo) grows luxuriantly in 
the half of the district near the Chenab. Indeed one of the 
special features of the civil station is the fine avenues, planted 
with this tree about 30 years ago equal to, if not better than any 
in the Punjab. ' The siras {mimosa mis) also flourishes, growing 
perhaps quicker than the shisham and giving a wider shade with 
its spreading branches; but the wood, although of good quality 
when the tree has attained a good age, is more open and coarser 
in the grain than sliisham, of which the best bits polished almost 
equal rosewood. The also grows well; it is found 

mostly in the upper part of the district. Its wood is very hard> 
harder than even shtsham and therefore much prifjed for plough- 
shares and other implements of husbandry, but it is not so hand- 
some or close-grained. Its flowers are considered cooling and 
are used for infusions. The tree most extensively reared, how- 
ever, and which gives to the face of the country, in some parts, 
■quite a wooded aspect, is the kikar. It grows quickly and gives 
a hard, useful wood, universally used in agriculture. There are 
three kinds —the large and commonest feifear {mimosa arabica), 
:another smaller {mimosa odoratissinia) with a very sweet-scented 
flower and, thirdly, the kikri (a male variety of mimosa arahioa) 
with its upward-growing branches and brush-like appearance. 
The shade this tree gives is imperfect from its minute and 
feathery foliage. It is thus less objected to as detrimental to 
the growing crops under the influence of its shade only in a small 
fl^ree. The her {zigyphns jujuba) also flouiushes. In point of 
.quality of timber it ranks with the kilcar but it is not so exten- 
sively "^grown, being rather a slow grower and having a dense 
(foliage, and perfect shade. There are many varieties. The fruit 
of one or two kinds is very palatable and doubtless might be 
improved by grafting, fllhe leaves of one variety mallah 
' (zizyphus nummularia) are used as fodder, and the ba^^of its 
■roots for tanning. The tut or mulberry, both white red, 
.are likewise indigenous and abundant. Mulberry wood is 
wrought for Persian wheels but is considered inferior. The pipctl 
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CHAPTER {ficus religiosa ] grows well if taken care of, but only few are to 
be found scattered here and there over the district. Muhamma- 

Bhysicai daus sometimes use its wood for rafters and doors. Camels 

browse greedily on . its leaves and tender twigs. The hargat 
Ebra. {ficus indicu) is more frequent, and grows to as large a size per- 

haps as in most other parts of India. It requires, however, to be 
carefully protected from frost in the winter during the first four 
or five years of its grow'th. Mangoes do not flourish. There 
appears to be something in the soil unsuitable to them. It can 
hardly be the climate which renders them so difficult to rear,, 
for while it is almost impossible to do so at the S<adr station 
and lower dovsTi in the districts, they groAV well in some of the- 
undulating and comj)aratively sterile parts of the district adjoin- 
ing the Jammu boundary. Across that boundary at the foot of 
tlie low hills the tree flourishes and is much grown as a source 
of profit. The leafless caper {capparis aphylla) is abundant in 
the Ear. It yields a hard wood of which combs are made ; it is 
also used for rafters as white ants do not eat it. The fruit is- 
used for pickle. The ripe fruit is eaten but is very astringent.- 
, ^ The mn is common in the Bar. Its fruit {pilu) is eaten by the- 
poorer classes in times of scarcity. The dhak {butea frondosa) 
was common till cultivation encroached on it. Its timber is good 
for well wheels. Its flowers make a dye and the leaves make the 
cups and dishes m wdiich sweetmeat-sellers deliver their sweet- 
meats. Besides the above-mentioned trees are the jaman, jand,. 
resembling the phulai, in appearan'-e but generally stunted.- 
Jand timber is chiefly used for fuel. Occasionally it is used for- 
* ploughshares ; the pods called sagar, which ripen in Jeth and. 
Har, are eaten as vegetables. Mhllo-w^s of two kinds, poplar, 
farash {tam-r x iudica), simal or cotton trees (botax Jieptofhyl- 
luni), amaltas {cassia fistula), lasura Icardia myxa), lasuta, 
large leaved {cardia latifioUa), sola {'phyUanthus emhltca),. 
sohanjna, or horse-radish troe (hyperanthera maringa), hhirni 
{gnimusops hanki) kamruhh {Averhoa carrambola), na&ut {Ei’y- 
thrina ovalifoUa) are found in more or less abundance. A few 
tun trees {Oedrela toona), were planted in the station in 1852 and 
grow pretty well. Of garden fruit trees, limes of all kinds and 
oranges, citrons, pomeloes, etc., grow well everywhere. A small 
kind of apple also flourishes. Quinces are rare, but grow well 
J^Ji6H^^aken care of. There appears to be something fatal 
to pea^Rs in the climate ; a blight always seizes the tree and 
prevents the fruit from ripening. ^ Grapes do well, so do guavas,, 
figs gnd plantains j loquats fairly ; the alu-hokhara grows 
well enough but the finiit does not ripen ; the pomegranate 
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flourislies, the fruit ripeuing "best in dry seasons or with late 
rains. 

The plants which are used as vegetable drugs among the 
people and which abound in the district also deserve to be men- 
tioned and are thus described by the Deputy Commissioner 

“ Akasbel {mscuta rejlaxa) is a parasite which grows on her 
trees. It is used in bilious diseases, and is considered a blood 
purifier. 

“ Brahmdandi {microlonchus divaricafa) grows in fields, and 
is regarded as a purifier of blood. It is especially abundant in 
the Pabbi. 

“ Dodhak {eclyfia erecta) grows to the height of a foot, and 
is used externally for ulcers, and as an antiseptic, for wounds in 
. cattle. 

“ Bahufliali (a species of eorchorus olitonm) grows to the 
height of a foot and a half in the rainy season and is used in 
venereal affections. 

“ Bishkhapra (primula speciosa) grows in the rainy season 
to the height of a foot. It is a narcotic. 

“ Itsit ihoer.havm diffusa) grows in the rainy season, and is 
considered useful for the eyes. 

“ h'hikawar (aloe perfoliata) is used in the treatment of 
rheumatism and abscesses ; a pickle is also made from it. 

“ Bhang {canmhis sativa) is principally used as an intoxi- 
cating drug. 

“ Madar or ah (calotropis proc< ra) the cultivating classes 
eat the leaves when bitten by snakes as an antidote against the 
poison, and the root and bark are used in the treatment of 
several diseases. It grows in loose sandy soils. 

“ Indrayan or timma (citrullu colacynthns) grows in the Bar 
and in the village Manoehak and Chakla Tarar. The pulp is 
used as a purgative, and is also given to horses 

“ Dhatura {datura fasiusa) is used in rheumatism. 

“^Bhakhra itribulus lawnginasus and lerrestris) is used in 
diseases qf the kidneys, suppression of urine, also in cough and 
diseases of the heart. It grows in rmira lands. 

“ Raj hans or parsiya washan [addian'utn candatum) grows 
in old wells and w^ soils. It is used to cure coughs and fever. 
Pairrvu grows in small ponds in the rainy season. It is considered 
officinal in diarrhoea. 
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“ Bhmot ai-ows in saline lands. Tlie dew which oolleets at 
ni*t on the Vwes is considered henefleial sta diseases. 

“ Garaklipan grows in the rainy season in matra lmos. It is 

used internally in skin diseases. n t4- ■ a 

“ Saunchal grows in the rainy season plentifully. It is used 

asaourefor coughs. _ , . 

“ Kahnaj {nicandraindica), winter cherry, is used as^a 
medicine for horses, and in gonorrhea. It grows in the lainy 
season in lands in the vicinity of village sites. ^ _ _ 

“ Papra or pitpafra {jmm ia parvi flora) grows in the rabi 
crops. It is used to purify the blood. 

“ Salhara grows in rabi and in the rainy season. It is con- 
sidered useful in several diseases. 

“ Put knnda (achyrantlies aspera) grows plentifully in the 
...1 laa la.nds. It is used in cases of abscess ; and 
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Mlofar '{nt/mphea lotus) grows in ponds! in the rainy 
season. It is considered to possess cooling properties, 

“ Dandan {Mioinus communis) is o^cinal in cases of rheuma- 
tism. It grows in the neighbourhood of Guliana. 

“ LeJili is used by the villagers as purgative. 

“ Harnolci or arind (rioinus communis) is useful plant, 
from the seeds of which is made castor' oil, and the leaves are used 
in rheumatic pains. 

“ Harwwi ftctrmaZa), an abundant plant, is burnt 

iin the sick room as an antiseptic and deodoriser, especially when 
.any person is suffering from wounds, ulcers or small-pox. ” 

There are no feims indigenous to thov district ; even the Pabbi 
is too dry for them. The only one is the maiden-hair fern, 
which is found rarely in the broken brickwork of old wells, or 
in other damp recesses. [End of Gaptain Davies’ acooiinfi. 

A description of the trees in the Bar prior to its clearance for 
irrigation was given to' me by Mian Budhi Singh, Extra Assis- 
tant Conservator of Eorests. This will be found under the 
heading Eorests on page 97. These accounts are of interest in 
showing the previous state of things, and are still correct for 
the parts not irrigated by the canal. But in^ that tract there 
will be a sjreat change ; more valuable trees will be grown, the 
trees will grow more readily and there will be regularity iii plant- 
ing along the canal banks, roads, and the straight lines of 
rectangular fields in the Bar. 

The fruits mentioned by Captain Davies are now rarely 

found. *. ^ , 

[e) Cajjtain Davies gave an account of the wild animals 

■ of the district wdiich is not' now correct. There is now no 
hyaena, wmlf, hog, iackal, fox, nilgai, antelope, gazelle or 
deer. He noted thatibirds and animals even then Av.ere not suffici- 
ently numerous to rank the district as an average one for sport I 
have found the same. Some years ago a sporting Superintendent 
of Police marked on a map of the district the places where he had 
found various birds and game. This shows ducks and geese along 
the Jhelum and partridges, grey and black, with sandgrouse in 
many places in the Bar of P halia and partridges in the Pabbi. 
I have found hare and partridge in the Bar, but now- that it is 
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district lias no jheels or swamps suitable for them. The canal 
will by the increase of culivation give more shelter ^ for quail, 
but the chief change to be put down to the canal is that just 
outside the border of the district at the two Saketar crossings 
will be found large lakes which should give splendid duck shoot- 
ing. 

■ In the Chenab fish ai’e not plentiful and are not good, per* 
haps because the water is so full of sand. In the Jhelum fish 
are better. The commonest are the rolm and mahseer. Others 
are .the dinqhare, daula, trehanda and patri They are caught 
in nets and basket traps, and with boats. The fishermen mostly 
sell their catches in Jhelum or send them to Rawalpindi. 
Snakes are uncommon in the district and ia sects are not remark- 


able for any local peculiarity. 



{/) Climate. — In 1870 Captain Waterfield said “the climate 
is very bearable, even in the hot w'eather never oppressive. " 
This may be said to be true of the eastern part of the district, 
including the headquarters, but in the hot w'eather the western 
part is as hot as the adjoining Bar tracts of Shahpur. However,- 
the climate is healthy. By October the hot weather may be said 
to have ended. The cold weather is dry and clear, with splendid 
views of the distant snow-clad hills of Kashmir. In January 
and February hoar frost is common, and on a few nights the 
temperature will fall below freezing point. The weather gets 
warm after the end of March, but Euroj)eans can do without 
pankhas till well into May except in the western part. The belt 
of inigated land in the Shahpur District, interposed between this 
district and the dry tracts of the 'Western'^ Punjab, does not as 
yet seem to have had much effect in altering the climate, but with 
the opening of the Upper Jhelum and the Upper Chenab Canals 
there will now be a large compact area, which by the exten- 
sion of cultivation and the growth of timber should have the fierce 
heat tempered, and in consequence it may he anticipated that the 
heat will be more bearable even though there may be an increase 
in fevers. The temperature is not officially recorded at Gujrat, 
but the figures for Sialkot may be taken as approximately correct 
and they are quoted in Table 2. 

(g) Rainfall — The average rainfall varies considerably for dif * 
ferent parts of the district, and decreases rapidly as one goes south- 
west away from the Himalayas. It is also somewhat heavier near 
the rivers than in the dry uplands. The records previously showed 
only three, stations, Gujrat, Khariau, and Phalia, but in the 
assessment reports I was able to compare the records of Bhirnhar 
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•and Akhnur and Manawar in adjoinh g Jammu territory and 
have been able to add records made by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, though in some cases they are for only a short period. 
These can be added to Table 3 in future editions of Volume B. 
For the present it is enough to note that the annual average on 
the Jammu border is over 40 inches, at Kharian it is 29‘76, at 
Guirat26'38, atDinga 19’74, atPhalia 20'94 and at Head Fakirian 
on the extreme 'western border of the district 18'16 inches. These 
.are figures quoted in paragraph 2 of the Final Settlement Deport 
of 1916. But it is also noted there that west of Dinga the rain- 
fall is not only less in quantity but more variable in distribution, 
and it is from about that point that barani cultivation ceases in a 
dry year. To the east of the Grand Trunk Hoad crops seldom 
fail for lack of rain, but to the w’-est of that line failures have 
been numerous, and suspensions and remissions are wanted if 
the rains are scanty or ill-timed. During the course of settle- 
ment operations tire rains showed both these defects, but the 
■succeeding years have had unusually heavy rain. It is hardly 
■necessary to remark tliat the value of opportune rain to the crops 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 

(h) There is no notable flood to report, though in all the 
years of heavy rain . falling in a short 'time the Ohenab and 
Jhelum rivers come down in flood (kang) and do much damage. 
There have been no serious earthquakes in recent times, though 
4he shock of 4th April 1906, which had its centre in the Kangra 
Valley, was felt throughout the district. 
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Section B. — History. 

The following account of the -history of the district is re- 
printed from the corresponding section of Captain Davies’ 
Gazetteer of 1893, with some small alterations. It should how- 
ever be noted that in 1902 Captain A, C. Elliott, who had been 
Deputy Commissioner of the district for two , years, published a 
small volume entitled “ Chronicles of Gujrat ” which gives more 
details on some events and matters of interest. He has a chapter 
jon “ Alexander the Great in the Gujrat District.” 

Little is known concerning the early history of this dis- 
trict. The town of Gujrat itself is of modern origin, but occupies 
the site of an ancient city, the foundation of which is traditional- 
ly assigned to one Raja Bachan Pal, a Surajbansi Eajput, who 
emigrated from the Lower Gangetic Doab, fi-at of ^ whom nothing 
more is kno^wn. The original name of the city is said to have 
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iDeen Udanagri, the everlasting or sweet-smeUing citj^. Tim 
tradition is recorded both by General Cunningham and by 
Captain H. Mackenzie, vrhose Settlement Report is ^ 

Tn-nrl' nf Teferenee on all matters connected mth the uistiict.- 
General Cunningham further states that the restoration ot the old 
Sri “attributed to Ali Khan, a Gujar, whose name is 
stSngelv like that of Alakhana, the Eaja of Gui^ara, ^ho was 
defeated by Sangkara Varmma between A.D. 883 and 901. 
Captain Mackenzie, on the other hand, i;ecords the tradEion 
that the city was rebuilt “ m l/o (A.D. 118) b> Kan 

Gujran, ivife of Badr Sen, son of E a] a Easahi ot Sialkot. Both 

accounts ultimately agree in the final restoiation of ^ > 

the time of Akbar_(see below). _ ^ cr^tain 

nrobably beyond doubt, but it is to be noted that Captain 

kackeane heard of no “Antique coins having Wd ” 

Gujrat itself by which any trustworthy dates might be faxed. 

Other ancient sites mentioned by Captain Matozm aij 

those of Helan, 26 miles to the w^est of Gujrat ; 1 ati Kotin, at 

the foot of Pabbi hills, Islam Garh near Jalalpiir, 10 miles 
north-west from Gujrat ; Easul, at the western extremity of t e 
Pabbi Hills and the bank of Jhelum ; and ® 

north-west of Easul. The following account is taken from Cap- 
tain Mackenzie’s Settlement Eeport : — 

There are some extensive and reputed very old 
ruins at Helan, but nothing is knowm to determine its former 
history with any exactness. Some coins have .been pmked up 
among the ruins bearing the date ot tlie eighth century Hijri, but 
nothing earlier than the Muhammadan times has been discov- 
ered. "There is a large tomb still in very good order, ^abs aie 
let into the walls bearing inscriptions. It would appear to be Hie 
tomb of Mirza Sheikh Ali Beg, an Amir of the Emperor Akbai, 
who was killed in an encounter w ith the ^akkars, and is dated 
996 Eijri. He founded a village close to Helan, still called after 
him Siieikh Alipur, and possessed by his Moghal descendants. 
(The tomb is now very dilapidated.) 

Poit This is. a very old ruin situated on the banks 

of the Jaba nala, at the foot of the Pabbi. The natives can giye- 
no information on its origin or use. It is of no great extent, but 
it is reputed to be part of an old, perhaps buried, city ; the bricks- 
are of a large mould, one foot square and three inches thick, 
such as are never found in buildings posterior to Muhammadan 
rule, and are very finely burnt. Unfortunately no researches 

IB fiLBClinff iBscriptioiis ot Miy kind* iiio 
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bricks have often a mark in them as if described vith the finger chapter. 
round the thumb as a pivot. 

(Very little to be seen now.) . History. 

Basul.— -An old mosqne here contained an inserijition com- Kami, 
memorating its erection. The date was read as 1000 JSijri or 
thereabouts. It was placed in the Crystal Palace by Mr. Edward 
Clive Bayley. 

Islamgarh.— This is on a very high and imposing mound, 
which must be very ancient. It is said to have been the head- 
quarters of the large chaurasi of villages belonging to the 
Waraich Jats ; in latter times it was converted into a stronghold. 

The chief Chaudhris of the Waraiches have their residence and 
possessions in Jalalpur, to which Islamgarh is close, but the latter is 
situated within the limits of the adjacent village of Kulachaur. 

Mong. — This is a very old place ; it was prolific in coins of 
later Indo-Greek Kings Azas and the great (nameless) Saviour 
King of Kings, particularly small copper coins. 

Kfiwasfur. The route to Kabul through the district has Riiwaspnr. 
still the remains^of the serais and haolis erected by the Muham- 
madan Emperors. The serai of KJiwaspur was built by Sukhi 
Khwas Khan in the year 952 Sijri. Khwas Khan was a man 
of jiower in the service of the Emperors Sher Shah and his son 
Salim Shah. His mother was a slave girl, in the former Em- 
peror’s seraglio, and he himself was married by the Emperor to the 
daughter of a Ghakkar chief, and deputed to govern this part of 
the Empire. He immortalized his later master by converting the 
Bhatiaras of the Serai, and dubbing them Salim Shahis, or Islam 
Shahis, which appellation the mocMs of the village and its 
neighbourhood give to their caste to the present day. 

Eharian.-r-Ai Kharian there are two very large haolis, Kioiian,. 
Both are said to have been built at the same time and their very 
different appearances now are accounted for by the western one - 
having been thoroughly repaired by Sardar Lelma Singh. The 
eastern haoli is in its original state, built of stones, now very 
much worn : over the top of the steps is a massive dome with an 
inscription. It simply records the completion of the w'ork in the 
month of Kamzan 1013 Eiijri, in the reign of Akbar, who ordered 
it to be built by Eatehulla, son of Haji Habibullah, and that it 
cost 11,000 Akbari rupees, and it concludes with a prayer that 
the maker’s sins be forgiven. Khai'ian beai's the prefix of Serai, 
but it does not appear that a serai was ever built here. It was a 
staging place, and the baolis were provided, btit no sera , 

(The inscription is still to be seen.) 
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of Naurangabad was built by tbe 
■Pmueror Aurangzeb, who gave bis title ot Alamgir to it. It is im- 
properly called the serai of Naurangabad, which is a village halt a 
mile dikant and altogether out of the Alamgir dands, which wei 
o-ranted to certain Khatris to preserve the serai. But during the 
Sikh rule there was a cantonm’ent at Naurangabad, which probably 
accounts for the serai becoming known by that name also. 

ChoUndi.- Besides the above there are no relics of the Im- 
perial sway, except the ruins of the hunting residence near Alam- 
garh, in the upper part of the district. 1 he ruined _edifice s i 
foes by the old Sanskrit derived name ot Ghokandi. It was built 
by the Emperor Akbar Shah in the _34th year of h^ reign and 
was the first halting place aftm- crossing Chenab m the royal pro- 
gresses from Delhi to Kashmir. 

These serais have long ceased^ to serve their purpose. 
After the decay of the Empire, their utility was no longer appre- 
ciated the materials were to a large extent appropriated to other 
purposes, and now the walls, or their foundations only, can be 
traced through the mass of plebeian habitations which cover their 
sites but their remains attest their substantial construction, and 
are still monuments of large-handed wisdom and public benefi- 
cence, which found no imitators in the Sikh or Durani G-ovem- 
ments which succeeded. 

-Mono • Nikoea.— Easul and Mong are also mentioned by 
General Cunningham. The latter place he identifies with the town 
of Nikoea built by .Alexaader upon the field of his celebrated 
encounter with Porus after forcing the passage _ of the Jhelum. 
An account of the battle- and the reasons assigned by General 
Cunningham for this identification are given in the Gazetteer of 
the Jhelum District. At the conclusion of the passage theie 
extracted, General Cunningham gives the following account of 
the town of Mong. 

(Ancient Geog-rapht, pages 177-79. Aech.®ologicae 
S uRyBY Reports, II, 1866-67.) 

« The naihe is usually pronounced Mong or Mung, but it is written with- 
■out the nasal, and is said to have been founded by Eap Moga or Muga. He 
•is also called Eaja SankhaSr, which I take to mean king of Sakas or Saeoe, 
his brother Bama founded Eampux, or Earanagar, the modern Easnl, which is 
six miles to the north-east of Mong and exactly opposite Dilawar. His 
■sister's son, named Kamkamarath, was Eaja of Girjak or Jalalpur. The old 
mined mound on which Mong is situated is 600 feet long by 400 feet broad 
and 80 feet high and is wsible for many miles on all sides. It contains 9TS 
houses built of krge old bricks and 6,000 inhabitants who are chiefly Jatsj 
■4he old wells are very numerous, their exact number, according to my infer- 
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mant, being 17 o. I have already stated, that I take Mong to be site of Nikoea’ CHAPTEB 
the city which Alexander built on the scene of his battle with Porus. The I— B. 
evidence on this point is, I think, as complete as could be wished, but I have a-T*" 

^ill to explain how the name of Nikoea could have been changed to Mong. Z!?' 

The tradition that the town was founded by Raja Moga is strongly MoagNikocs: 
coiTOjomted bj the fact tliat Maharaja Moga is mentioned in Mr. Robertas 
laxila inscription. Now Moga is the same name as Moa, and the coins of 
Moa or Manas are still found in Mong. But the commonest Greek mono- 
gram on_ these coins forms the letters Nik, which I take to be the 
abbreviation of Nekoea, the place of mintage. If this inference be correct, 
as i believe it is, then Nikoea must have been the principal mint city of the 
great King Moga, and therefore a place of considerable importance. As the 
ton n of Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as the founder, 
we may reasonably conclude that he must have rebuilt or increased the place 
under the new uaiue of Moga-graiua, which, in the spoken dialects, would be 
shortened to ilogaon and Along. Coins of all the Indo-Scytbian Princes are 
found at Along in considerable numbers, and I see no I’eason to doubt that 
the place is as old as the ( ime of Alexander. The copper coins of the 
nameless Indo-Scytbian king are especially found in such numbers at AIon°’ 
that they are now commonly known in the neighbourhood as Alougasahis.'^ 

The_ period of the colonisation of the district by Jat and 
Gujar tribes, who are its principal occupants at the present ^et. 
day, cannot be fixed. Captain Mackenzie, who appears to have 
instituted a careful examination of the tribal legends as pre- 
served in the songs of the village bards (mirasi), was unable to 
come to any conclusion upon the subject. He gathered, how- 
ever, that there was a concurrence of testimony that the coloni- 
zation was effected from the east, and that the bulk of the 
Muhammadans are proselytes of the last 200 or 250 years. Oap- 
tain Waterfield, who conducted a revision of the settlement in 
1806-68, adds his testimony tliat the people look back no further 
in their history than the establishment of the Moghal j)ower in 
the 16th century. An account of the tribes here alluded to 
will he found in a later part of this account. 

Traces of settled government in a portion of the district Muhammadan 
are to be found at a period nearly a century earlier than that 
indicated by Captain Waterfield. In the reign of Bahlol Lodi 
(A.D. 1160—88) it appears that a tract of country on the right 
bank of the Chenab and including part of this district was 
separated from the Province of Sialkot, and erected into an 
independent charge under the name of Zila Bahlolpur, The 
ensuing century was an era of great confusion preceding the 
consolidation of the Delhi Empire under Akbar.. In 32nd or 
34th year of his reign, Akbar is said to have visited this part of 
the country, and, having induced the Gujjars of the neighbour- 
hood to restore Qujrat, made it the headquarters of a consider- 
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n«<qi«+rif*t half of which was occupied by wjjdi 

\ ifw This new district was known as Ghakla 

if was divided into two primary suh-divisions— the 
^ . , ri TTm'nf flip latter bciiis tlio and the 

paryams of Gu^t, and H e subsequently a third 

former the of ^Shahjahanpur (sabseqaently called 

Sir The Piimnas were sah-divide’d into tajjpos, and the top- 
I)iB.j3 ^ The records of this period are still ext ant j 

pas ffmilies of the hereditary kanungoes or record- 

fer;; ft m “ that Olilla ^ijrat comprised 

S «.«ara> or villagea. computed to coutam 

t-.^«/ nTid assessed to a maximum revenue of Es. Ib,d4,55y. 
TMs sTS^mTas contimed untit the death of Auraugaeh m 
A D. 1707 plunged the Empire into new disoic ei. . 

tte conuhy under the Moghal Empire is described by Captain 

Mactonlie imembered o( the admimstetion of tte Delhi 

n Tf wmilil however seem to have been generally good. The lights 

Governors, It would, ho^ limited and upon the 


"f;,., Afmipv assessments were soraetuues maue, unuugu oiae-ai 
whole nfcderate. nUoney assessment b rhivation Petty exactions 

eontinuakce seems generally to have been Ox s ,„steni irrecrular though 

active tirranny/^ - i i 

The details of internal administration appear to have been 
mainty loft to' local magnates appointed 

chaudiri for every top or group ot vulagea The cSau«™ w eie 

£ SSm'S.rrrarSroM fo.2g? than 
were accorded to other members of the community. 

During the decay of the Empire the district suffered much 

Tm 17^8 it was ravao-ed hv Nadir Shah and was soon afterwards 
S^errun v 1 e fflmttars of Eawalpindi under Sultan Mukarrab 
Eton wh; succeeded in establishing himself at Oujrat shout the 
Tc“ i 7*1- EromlTlSto 1701 the district was a prey, with 
little or no respite, to the advancing and retiring aimies 
Ahmad Shah Durrani whose route to and from the Puiyah lay 
across it ; the Government meanwhile hmug nominally adminis- 
tered by Mukarrab Khan, who had been confirmed in Ins 
possessions by the Durrani monarch. The state ot the 

at this period is illustrated by the saying, still cunent, Khada 

pitd Hh\, ralmda Ahmad Shah da.-Nothmg ^^s left to the 
people hut the food and drink in their months; the rest yaa 
Ahmad Shah’s.” 
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Mukarrab Khan thus ruled Gujrat until 1765, when Sardar chapter 
Gujjar Singh, Bhangi, crossed the Chenab advancing at the 
head of a large force from his possessions in Lahore and Amrit- History, 
sar. Mukarrab Khan gave him battle outside the walls of 
Gujrat, but was defeated and compelled to retire beyond the ' * 

Jhelum, this district falling without further struggle into the 
hands of the conqueror. In 1767 when xihmad Shah made his 
last descent upoE the Punjab, Gujjar Singh retired, bending 
before the storm ; but in the following year again marched 
northwards, and, having recovered his former conquests with but 
little trouble, laid siege to the famous fort of liohtas in Jhelum. 

On this occasion he was allied with Sardar Charat Singh, Sukar- 
chakia,, grandfather of Eanjit Singli, with whom he now divided 
the Upper Punjab. The greater jiart of this district, together 
with the towm and fort of Gujrat, fell to the share of Gujar 
Singh. As soon however as his affairs in the north were 
definitely arranged, Gujjar Singh, who was intimately mixed 
up in the intrigues for pow'er w'hich centred at this period upon 
Amritsar and Lahore, divided his territories between his twE 
eldest sons, Sukha Singh and Sahib Singh, the latter being 
installed at Gujrat. The brothers, however, soon quarrelled 
and in an action wdiich took place between them Sukha Singh 
was killed. Hereupon Gujjar Siirgh marched northwards to 
punish Sahib Singh. The latter at first made preparations for 
resistance, but a reconciliation being effected he was permitted to 
retain Gujrat. A short time later he again incurred his father’s 
anger by disregarding his instructions in giving up to his brother- 
in-law% Mahan Singh, Sukarohakia, one of the leaders of the 
Cliatta tribe of GujranwEla, who had sought a refuge with him. 

Gujjar Singh w’^as deeply indignant at this act of disobedience, 
and is said to have cursed his son, praying that, as he had insult- 
ed and dishonoured his father, so his son might insult and dis- 
honour him. The old Sardar then retired to Lahore, where, his 
son’s conduct preying on his mind, he fell ill, and died in 1788, 
leaving his estates to his youngest son Patch Singh. 

Sahib Singh, however, his father s wishes notwithstanding, 
obtained possession of the whole territory which had belonged 
to him. Patch Singh took refuge with Mahan Singh, who 
espoused his cause, and hostilities* ensued, in the course of which 
Sahib Singh was at one time closely shut up in the fortress of 
Sodra. Obtaining assistance, however, from Karm Singh, Dulu, 
he succeeded at length in beating off the attacks of Mahan Singh 
who sliortly afterwards died, leaving the quarrel as a legacy to 
his son, the famous Eanjit Singh (A.D. 1791), Sahib Singh 
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y«l J 

■vras now to”*Se hills before the 

headquarters Emerging immediately the 

advancing army ot , gt--[^ Singli again occupied 

young king’s ^ack ™ bm 

irru^lSeSythlh Zaman in charge of Pind 



Dadan Khan. 

At this pei’iod Kanjit Sin^i 
power, and, finding occasion in th 
against Giuirat. A desultory vt 
ensued, but was brought to an e 
between the brothers, alter w 

a period of peace and quiet. 
lose the energy which had hitl 
said to have given himselt w 
bauchery, in which state he ap| 
ed a position of subordination t 
accompanied Banjit Singh upo] 
four yeai's later, the Sikh mona 
deposition, he withdrew withou 
force sent to occupy his ter: 

1810. A few months later, at 
MaiLachhmi, ■ „ _ . 

Baiwat territory, now belonging - 
his death, which took place ^io- K 
Biujiar Singh and_ Sahib Singb 
people of this district, w:... — — - 
smallest bitterness. They seem _ 
enli^’htened and liberal policy, sjiaimg 
people, harried by twenty years — 
Wn once more to peaceful oocupatioii 
after the' annexation effected by Banji 
more rigorous than its predecessor, 
more tender in its consideration of the 
was the case in other parts of the Sikh 
The district was formed into talul 


was rapidly consolidating his 
vsTongs of Patch Singh, marched 
■fare of some months’ dilation 
_1 by a reconciliation effected 
kich Sahib Singb again enjoyed 
[e was now, however, beginning to 
herto distinguished him, 
holly up to drunkenness and de- 
pears to have unresistingly accept- 

;o his quondam rival. In 1806 he 
u his Patiala campaign, and when, 
irchat length resolved i«>on his 
it a struggle to the hills before 
■ritories. This occurred in A.lJ. 

D the intercession of his luother, 
Banjit* Singh conferred upon him in the 

V. now beloSeing to Sialkot, where he f sided till 
1814. The names of the Sard-ais 

It are often in the mouths of the 

ho look hack to their rule without the 
indeed to have followed an 
■ j no effort to induce the 
of constant spoliation, to settle 
apations. The reffime introdueed 
Baniit Singh in 1810, though 
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mied in jagir on condition of military services. 

1 further sub-divided into of which the 

taken from the Settlement Reports of the 

Sikh Period, 
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Name of zaih 


Name of ial%Tca, 


Name of zail. 


Name of ialviha. 


Bhago. 


Onliatia, 


Khwaspiir. 


Daulatiiagar 


Bliimbar 


29 Kotla Kakral: 


Jokalxaii, 


Barnala. 


Checlii ClialiAH. 


I Wasiisoliawa. 


Handti. 


Dinga 


Dinga. 


Nanowal, 


Kaiilaiiwala. 


Thatha Musa. 


Sliabbazpu] 


Sadullalipur. 


Ramki, 


Find! Miani, 


Magliowal, 


Bliagowal 


Shadiwal. 


Wazirabftd 


Lakhanwal. 


Katbala, 


Katbala 


Jalalpiir. 


Kbohar 


KImfi Kariali. 


19 I Klian Kariall. 


20 Gangwal. 


44 Sheiklipur. 


21 Karianwala. 


46 Chakri, 


22 Dhariva. 


46 1 Kasba Onirut. 


23 1 Mokri. 
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The limits of these zails were not at first mapped out ^with 
oTi-o- nernracv The first governors of Gujrat under Kan 3 it binoh 
we^hawl'Nur-ud-ain aad Paqir Aria-uWta. whose system is 
thus described by Captain Mackenzie : 

“ Wherever they found powerful or influential heads ot 
clans they propitiated them by the bestowal of %nams and 
S' Saintamino* their influence. These men soon assumed the 
SsiSrS h”S Government officials, half clan representatires 
darbar (the court of the royal agents) ; they were 
^ ifoa n-n all noints affecting the administration of the 
S“?ue in thS tract! These faacts soon hecame 

cTnotlv defined and denominated ratZs, aad within then limits the 
llatdhrisnovf termed zaildars, were employed us fiscal agents or 
fssMants o-o-betweens to the Government and the agricultural 
rimunfe Sometimes they would even be given a contract 
for the revenue of their respective zmls. , ,, • xi 

In the collections made from the cultivators whether m the 
’nnrtions of the district retained by State {khalsa) or in the le- 
^ • 1 r nf fhp flistrict tlie general rule followed was that of 
S!»n the mps (Lra ),”the share taken bv the State by the 
farmer of the iaairdar, being calculated at one-half. If the mops 
wniso Tifit flctuallv divided, the revenue would he taken by the 
STstemofapprisementknown as hanhut, the State share being 
still one-half. Tn some few eases, a money assessment appears 
to have been made in the form of an acreage rate, or a rate upon 
ploughs, hut arrangements of this kind were exceptional and 
rnrelv lasted for long. In poorer villages one-third only of the 

produce would he assumed as the State share ; but even heie, 
Jenerallv sneaking, the full half -share would he made up by a 

laro'er number of extra charges. Such was the general rule, 
but in the upland tracts of the Bar, and m other parts where the 
exnense of reclamation was for any reason more than oidinauly 
heavv the Government demand was in some eases pitched so 
low as one-fourth. The greater number of the agents who after- 
wards held the administration of Gujrat under the Sikhs _ weie 
men of no note. To this, however, there is one exception in the 
case of Baja Gulah Singh, afterwards ruler of Kashmir, who was 
contractor for the revenue of the whole upper portion of the Cha] 
Boab from 1834 to 1846. His administration is favourably re- 
membered bv the people, and Captain Mackenzie speaks highly 
of the success of his efforts to promote the spread of cultivation. 

' The district first came under the supervision of British 
Officers in 1846, when Lieutenant Lake effected a settlement or 
• the land revenue under the orders of the provisional Government 
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estab listed at Lahore. On the outbreak of the second Sikh war 
Gujrat was for some time in the hands of the insurgent Sikhs ; 
and it was within the borders of this district that the final 
struggles, the battles of Chillianwala and Gujrat, took place. The 
district then, with the remainder of the Punjab, passed under 
..British rule. 

The operations so far as the j concern the Gujrat District are 
thus described by Captain Mackenzie : — 

Advancing from Lahore the British army, in 1848, first met the Sikhs 
at Eaiimagar, whither they advanced from their entrenebmenfs at or near 
Jokalian on the right hank of the Chenab, to meet us. Threatened on their 
left flank, they speedily retired, fighting as they went the battle of Saduliah- 
pur. The bulk of the British army then advanced to Helaii ; the Com- 
mander-in- Chief with headquarters crossing the Chenab encamped at Jokalian ; 
after a month^s halt a junction took place at Lasuri. The Sikhs were en- 
trenched on the southern spur of the habbi hills, their left on Easul. The 
following day Lord Gough advanced to Dinga, the Klialsa descended into the 
Diains and the onnosino’ armies met in lung'les of Chillianwala, Another 
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(fHAP TER nf their march in abnsing each other for not halving resisted the 
i-B - ejection. The regiment afterwards joined General Kieholson’s 
History, moveable column} and was disarmed by him at 1 hillaui on the 
25th -Tuly. When the Jhelum mutineers broke away, a small 
“y- reached an island in the Jlielum, and were destroy- 

ed by a party under Captain Elliott, officiating Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Captain Elliott was accompanied by Mr. Teasdale, a 
clerk in the district office who behaved with distinguished 
gallantry. All threatened sedition in this district vras, tliroughoiit 
the whole jjeriod under review, vigorously put down by Captain 
Mackenzie, the officiating Deputy Commissioner who took 
Captain Elliott’s place when the latter was appointed to the 
Sialkot District.” [To the above account may be added some 
mention of memorials of the various battles in the district. 
Tliere is a small cemetery at Long, with graves of the men killed 
at the battle of Sadullahpur on 3rd December 1848. In this battle 
the British losses were 73 killed and wounded. At Chillianwala 
there is a larger memorial of the battle «f 13th January 1849. In 
a large enclosure are the graves of the men killed and the long 
narrow shape of the mounds of the graves shows that the men 
W'ere buried in long trenches. There is a large obelisk with an 
inscription in English, Urdu and Gurmukhi giving an account of 
the losses. The total was about 22 officers, 16 native officers, 
561 men killed and 98 missing ; there wme also 67 officers, 27 
native officers and 1,547 men wounded. Total 2,888, for those 
■ days a large figui*e. There is also a handsome runic cross set 
up by Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India, in commemoration of the 
battle. Eurther just east of Gujrat across the bed of the Doara 
is a small cemetery 'with the graves of the officers and men killed 
in the battle of Gujrat, 21st Eebruary 1849.] 

CoM^iioa The wdiole country of the Chaj Doab, from the Jammu 
and border to the junction of the Chenab and Jhelum, formed in the 

qnent changes, first instance a single district, to which Mr. E. C. Bayley was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner. In June of the year of annexa- 
tion, however, this enormous charge was broken up, and the 
southern portion of the Doab (the hardaris of Miani, Sahiwal 
and half Kadirabad) were formed into a separate district having 
its headquarters at Shahpur. In 1851 eight villages were 
transferred from Shahpur to Gujrat, and in 1865 further changes 
took place, 28 villages being made over to Shahpur from the 
portion of the old Kadirabad llaqa still attached to this district, 
and 41 villages received in exchange from the Miani ilaqa of 
Shah^ur,^ Einally, in 1857, the Bajwat country, lying between 
the TaVi and the Chenab, was made over to the district of SiaL 
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kot. The present tahsil houndaries were 
the first few months of British rule the headquarters of tahsils 
were at Gujrat, Kunjah and Kadirahad ; hut in June 1849 the 
two latter stations were abandoned in favour of Kharian and c 
Phalia, The tahsils then formed were arranged to correspond o 
with the Sikh zails described in a previous j)aragraph but in ^ 
1856 a very general change took place. The tahsil stations 
remained the same ; but the boundaries were altered, regard 
beino- no longer paid to the old boundaries of zails, which have 
consequently fallen into oblivion. 

The next change in the boundaries of the district vas made 
in 1911 and 1914 when 8 1 estates including Government rakhs 
were transferred from Shahpur to Gujrat including most of the 
28 transferred to Shahpur in 1866. The reason for the change 
is to keep irrigation from the Upper Jhelum Canal in the Gujrat 
District though some villages of both districts extend across the 
present dividing line wdiich is roughly the _ Lower Jhelum Canal. 
Hence eight villages tiow in the Guirat District are also irrigated 
from the Lower Jhelum Canal and thiee estates still belonging 
Rl-,a.hr.nr District have nart of their area irrigated from the 


CHAPTER 
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Teem op oepice. 


Name 


From 


oOtli October 1*49. 
2Gtla I’ebruftry 1850. 
lOtli August 1850. 
31st December 1^50. 
2r>tli February 1851. 
12th December 1850. 
31st December 1851. 
31st December 1852 
31st December 1853. 
31st December 1853. 
Slst January 1854. 
nth October 1853. 
8th March 1854. 
26th July 1854. 
10th February 1856, 
8tb May 1857* 

12th July 1857* 


i 31st March 1849 
1 7th February 1849 
( i Ist January 1850 
J 13tb December 1S50 
i 1st January 1851 
. lith August 1850 
f 28th March 1851 
; 1st January 1852 
■{ 1st January 1853 
1 12th October 1853 
G 1st January 1854 
3 l8t Septen.hor 1853 
‘ ( 1st February 1854 
.. 9th March 1854 
27tb July 1854 
f 13th May 1856 
* I ist June 1857 * 


Mr. E, 0. Bayley 
Major J. Clark 


Mr. W. J. Carnac 
Captain F. E. Yoyle 


Mr. F. Thomson 

Mr. E. Temple 
Mr. W. A. Forbes 

Captain W. E. Elliot 
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Lisi of the Deputy Commimoners of Gujrat BiitriGt-^covLiixivu&A. 


Kame. 



Captain: Hector Mackenzie 

Captain R. Adams 

Mr, B. Hardiage 

Captain Faske ... 

Major H, Dwyer ... 

Captain Waterfield 

Major Paske 

Major J.B.Smyly 

Captain Harrington 

Major Sixiyly 

Captain Harrington 

Mr. A. Rulman 

Mr. H, Perkins 

Mr, E. B. Steedmaii 

Colonel Parsons 

Mr. T. 0. Wilkinson 

Colonel Pa.^Fona 

Mr.^C. R. Hawkins 

Major Harrington 

Mr! T. 0. Wilkinson 

Lient.-Colonel Harrington ... 

Mr r. P. Bird 

Ideut.-Col. Harrington 

Mr. G, L. Smith 

Mr. M. Macauliffe 

Mr. A. ChrUtie 

Mr. M. Macauliile 

Mr. G. W. Rivsz 

Mr. R, Maconacb'e 

Mr A. Meredith 

Mr. R. Clarke 

Mr, G. Ji. Smith 

Mr. J. A. An del son 

Mr. G. L. Smith 

Mr. G. Knox ... 

Mr. E. D. Maclagan 
Mr. G. Knox ... 

Captain H. S. Pavies 

Mr. A. Williams 

Mr. G. Knox 

Captain H. S. Davies 

Mr. C. E. Gladstone 

Mr. E. B. Steedmau 

Captain H, S. Davies 

Mr. E. B. Steedman 

•Captain H, S. Davies 

Mr. E. B. Steed man 

Kazi Mnhammad Aslam Khan 

Baron J, Bentxnck 

Mr.F. IX Agacw 

Baron 1 . Bentinck 

Mr, W. 0, Eenonf 


Teem: oe oeeicb.: 


lltb Febrnary IE 56 
9tbMflvl857 
13tli July 1857 
19th February 1859 
1st April 1859 
Isfc November 1 860 
Isi Jnly 1864 
1st July 1865 
1st January 1866 
1st May 1867 
11th April 1870 
21st November 1870 
3rd February i871 
loth August 1871 
7th November 1871 
11th April 1874 
7th May 1874 
7th August 1877 
6th November l^'/7 
21st November 1S78 
18? h December 1878 
2Dd Augusrt 1879 
3rd Norember 1879 
3rd June 1883 
3rd September 1883 
15th September 1883 
17th November 1883 
nth June 1884 
12fch July 1884 
28th October 1884 
27th March 1885 
16th April 1885 
Sth October 1885 
24th August 1886 
6th May' 1887 
16th August 1887 
27th October 1887 
Ist October 1888 
1st November 1 888 
22nd Angust 1869 
31 August 1889 
20th September 1 889 
20th December 1889 
30th December 1889 
Ist May 1890 
18tb June 1890 
20th August 1890 
2nd October 1890 
loth October 1890 
18th October 1890 
1st December 1690 
5th June 1892 - 
r9:b JuU 1892 
13th September 1893 


12tb May 1856, 

Slst May 1857. 

31st December 1857. 
31st March 1859. 

Slst December 1860. 
Slst January 1864, 
Slst December 1865. 
80th September 1865. 
30th April L867. 

10th April 1870. 

20th November 1870. 
2nd February 1871. 
9tb Augr.st 1871. 

6th November 1871. 
10th April 1874. 

6tb May 1874. 

6th August 2 877. 

Sth November 1877. 
20t.b Novensber 1878. 
17th December i878, 
Isfc August 1879. 

2iid November i879. 
2nd June 1883. 

‘ind September 1883. 
12fcli September 1883. 
I6tb November 1SB3. 
10th June 18S4. 

11th July IS '4. 

27th October 1884. 
26th March 1885. 

151b April 1885* 

7th October 1885. 

23rd August 1886. 

5th May 1887. 

15th August 1887. 
26th October 1887. 
Slst September 1888. 
31st October 1888, 
21st August 1889. 
30th August 18S9. 
19tb September 1889, 
19th December 1889. 
29th December 1889. 
30th April 1890. 

17th June 1890. 

19th Angust 1890. 

1st October 1890. 

9th October 1890. 

17th October 1890. 
Slst November 1890, 
4tb June 1892. 

18th June 1892. 

12th September 1893, 
30th October 1893. 



Bevelopm^t* 
of the ^strict 


Some idea of the development of the district can be got 
from Table No. 1 in Volume B, though many of the figures begin 
only from 1868-69. In future editions they might be com- 
pleted for the earlier period, as Captain Davies gave some figure 
on pages 27 and 28 of his Gazetteer, The limit of cultivation 
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TfcBM OE 

OFFtOB. 

■ ■ ■ , K'ame, 

From 

To 

Baron .Tohn Bentinck ... 

31st October 1893 

7th June 1894. 

Nawab Mnhammad Afzal Khan, Khan 

8th June 1894 

18th May 1895. 

Bahadur. 


29th .Tune 1895. 

'"'Mr. C. Atkins, 

19tli May 1895 

Xawab Mnhammad Afzal Khan, Khan 

3(Hh J une 1895 

14th March 1898. 

Bahadur. 



Mr A. J. W. Kitehin 

15th March 1898 

14th May 1898. 

Kawab Muhammad Afzal Khan, Khan 

15th May 1898 

8th December 1898. 

Bahadur* 


Hr. J. E. Drummond 

9th Decemher 1898 

24th April 1899. 

D i wan Tek D hand ... 

25th April 1899 

23rd November 1899. 

Captain A. Elliot 

24th Novemher 1899 ... 

7th June 1601. 

Lala Paiva Bam 

8th June 1901 

16th July 1901 . 

Captain A. 0. Elliot ... 

20th .Tnly 1901 

13 th November 1901. 

Mr. E. A. E^^tcouft 

14 th November 1901 

29th Novemher 1902, 

Mr. C. Loxton 

30th November 1902 

21st July 1903. 

‘Captain J. C. Coldstream ... 

22na July 1903 

27th September 1903. 

Mr. C. W. Loxton 

2Sth September 1903 ... 

9th October 1903. 

'Diwan Marendra_ Math 

1 Cth October 1 903 

16th July 1904. 

Shaikh Amir Ali 

17th July 19C4 

4th August 1904. 

Diwan Narendra Xath 

'5th August 1904 

6th June 1605. 

Shaikh Amir Ali ^ 

7th June 1905 

Slst August 1905. 

Dwan X arcndra Nath 

1st September 1905 

1st July 1907. 

Mr. H. E. A. Wakefield ^ ... 

2nd July 1907 

1st September 1907. 

Biwau Bahadur Diwan Xarondra Nath 

2nd September 1907 

3rd May 1909. 

Captain J. C. Coldstream 

4th May 1909 

24th October 1909. 

Nawah Malik Khuda Baklisli, Tiwana.,. 

25th October 1909 

8th November 1909. 

'Captain J. C. Coldstream ... 

9tli Novemher 1909 

1st July 1910. 

Nawah Malik Khnda Bakhsh, Tiwana ... 

2nd July 1910 

3rd August 1910. 

Captain J. C. Coldstream ... 

4th August 1910 

20th October 1910. 

Mr. E. T. Clarke 

21st October 1910 

3rd October 1911. 

Mr. C. P. Strickland 

4 til October 1911 

3rd December 1911. 

Mr, R. Sykes ■“ . •*• ^ 

4th December 1911 

15th August 1912. 

'Nawah Malik Khuda Bakhsh, Tiwana ... 

16th August 1912 

21st October 1912. 

Lieutenant "Colonel P. S. M. Burlton ... 

22nd October 1912 

2lst January 1918, 

Major .1. 0, Coldstream 

22nd January 1913 

nth March 1915. 

Nawah Malik Khuda Bakhsh, Tiwana ... 

12th March 1915 * ... 

15th April 1915. 

Mr. H. T. Clarke 

16th April 1916 

19th June 1915. 

Mr. H. xS. Williamson 

20th June 1915 

10th July 1915. 

Mr. E. T. Clarke 

nth July 1915 

23rd November 1015. 

Mr. I. C, C. Lall 

24th November 1915 

iLth September 1918, 

Mr. H. S. Williamson 

nth September 19 IS 

l,9tb July 1919. 

Mr. B. N. Bos worth Smith 

20th July 1919 

Slst August 1919. 

Mr. H. S. Williamson 

1st September 1919 

2l8t February 1920. 

Kamvar Rag-hbir Singh ... 

21st February 1920 

1 

... 
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[ CHAPTER under the old conditions appeared to have been reached at the 
settlement of 1912-16, but with the irrigation of the district by 
History, the U|)per Jheium Canal there will not only be a great increase 
Uerei^icBt ot Cultivated area with the advantage of irrigated over nnirri gat- 
of tiiediatrict. ed cTops but the tract will no^v be developed and markets 
will spring up and there will be a demand for hospitals and 
schools and post offices. It will be necessary to increase the 
police, and a rise in the niimber of civil and criminal cases may 
be exiaectecL Details will be found in a later chapter on the pro 
gress already made in horse and cattle breeding, agricultural 
improvements and co-operative credit societies and further pro- 
gress may confidently be anticipated. But in order to comj)are 
all this with the state previous to British rule, I follow the ex- 
ample of Captain Davies in quoting the following account of tlie 
state of the Jammu border written by Captain Hector Mackenzie 
in 1869 whicli was a far more striking example of the effect of 
British administration than any figures can afford of the stale of 
the Jammu border, and the behaviour of the Chib villages v^ho 
held it, so late as 1859. The extract is long ; but the state of 
affairs which it describes as existing is worthy of record : — 

^^The Chaiild at Assar was located to trj and check in some measure the 
raids of the Deva and Batala Chibs as also the less formidable community of ‘ 
Kuddala. These bands of marauders deserve separate notice. Prom time 
immemorial they have been the terror of the i)eaceablT”disposed inhabitants of ^ 
the plains. They inhabit a cluster of large villages situated on the crest of 
the first low hills to the north of the district, about five miles from the" 
Jammu territory. One of the cluster is the village of Deva. It is the 
furthest east; the others, four or five in number, studded over the face of the 
hill for a space of five miles, compose the village of Batala. The inhabitants- 
are Hindu Chibs, numbering perhaps 5,000 souls. Safe in the strength of their 
position they have ever levied black-mail on the inhabitants of the plain below 
them, varying the practice by an occasional raid upon some devoted village 
which was forthwith plundered of all it contained. The towns, even of* 
Jalal pur and Gujrat, were not safe. Little resistance was ever made by the 
victims. Only one village, Dilawai'pur, opposed them. It is the head- 
quarters of Zail Handuj the CImndhi of which Muhammad Yar was with his 
followers at constant war with them. His prowess is sung by the bard of the 
clan. He was, however, but poorly supported by the Government, and the* 
efforts to curb their malpractices met with but, desultory success, and w'ere 
chiefly eanied on b}^ sudden onslaughts upon the defenceless and unguarded of 
either clan, rather than by any well-conceived measure of suppression. It was 
war to the knife of a guerilla nature, and the results w^ere shown in heads and 
scalps rather than in pacification and tranquility. The Ghauohri killed Chibs 
sufficient to make a chahv^ira for the village rest-house of their 

heads and for every new batch of heads a hit was added to the ehahutra. It 
te tkm Sir Kathulla of the present day* But the CJianilin died and defence- 
continued on either side, the Chibs having generally the advantage. Twice 
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did Maharaja Raiijit Sirigli attempt to ciu-b theai by burning their villages CHAMEH 
and imposing iiiies -*-all to no purpose. With abundance of wood and stone^at 
their doors, Wi all the advant^^^^^ a strong position with a submissive 
prey, it was not in the nature of things that a native Government should slay 
their malpractices or reform their ways, 

British ad minisiration had not long obtained ere these lawless tribes 
essajmd to try its streng^^ On the very night of the battle of Gujrat a 
dacoity was committed in the town of Jalalpur. This was followed up by Their defr«- 
constant minor forays during the first few months of our rule, just within the durirng 

boundary, and in July 1849 the Kiiddala people fell upon the village of Assar, 

Strong and prompt measures, however, curbed them, and no great act 
of violence was committed by them Lintil 1857, when, conceiving the with- 
drawal of troops for the siege of Delhi to be their opportunity, the Chibs of 
Deva, on the 9th August 1858, made a descent upon the village of Dahhua 
and gutted it of everything it contained. Idiey brought camels and all the 
necessary apparatiis for carrying off booty, and in the course of operations 
wounded several — eleven men and three women. So weak were the measures 
taken by the Jammu authorities to bring the criminals to justice and prevent 
the recurrence of such an outrage that a chain of posts, comprising in all 
60 foot men and 30 horse, had to be stationed along the boundary for a period 
of six months. At length however in January 1858 the Maharaja sent a 
force to the spot and burnt the village of Deva, prohibiting at the same time 
its reconstruction upon the hillside. The air of the plain below is supposed 
to eoiiduee to perfect sobriety. It remains to be seen whether such is the 
effect, and whether the unwilling and insufficient steps adopted after long 
delay by the Jammu Government are such as to restrain those hereditary 
bandits from future depredations. 

Black-mail is the object of this tribe. From long exercise of their law- 
less strength, they have acquired, as they conceive, a prescriptive right to 
certain payments from all the communities within a convenient circle. Were 
the tract adjoining the boundary and including Deva and Batala to become 
British territory, 1 think that in settling it it would be found necessary to 
admit the right of the Chibs to the perquisites they have long enjoyed from 
some at least of the villages inhabited by Jats beneath them. At present this 
right is fully admitted, by some of those village proprietors, and I think it 
probable that had some of our border villages been included in the Jammu 
territory when the boundary was fixed, those villages would now be found 
making admissions of somewhat similar character. It is, however, I believe 
only a right of might, and seems to diminish in^strength with remoteness of 
locality. Thus at the foot of the hill feudatories called it mahki ; farther 
away in our territory it is styled mangiiu The Chibs never claimed any such 
rights in the courts of this district ; and even if they had, it is probable that 
although, as I have said, we might be unable to refuse to acknowledge those' 
rights where they came under the denomination of mali¥ii yet we should have 
been fully justified in deelming to award them as mangnu It is not therefore 
to be inferred from what I have said that the Chibs are in any way justified 
in their lawless proceedings by having been deprived of any rights, " privileges 
or properties by the British Government. The tribe will be a source of consi- 
derable apprehension to the people on the boundary for some time to come# 

Payments are even now sub^rou made of mmgni by border villages to secure 
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immunity against outrage. Strong repressive measures are always necessary- 
on the part of the Jammu Government, and should be strenuously insisted' 
upon. Severer treatment than I fear that Government is inclined to employ,, 
is sometimes required.'-’ 

In this chapter it may also be noticed that on the 18th 
August 1917, an Indian overseer of the Military Dairy Farm in 
Eakh Bahowal while ploughing turned up 92 silver rupees of the- 
Mughal emperors. The coins were mostly in poor condition. 
They were examined by Mr. E. B. Whitehead, I.O.S., and 
fourteen specimens were acquired for the Lahore Museum Coin- 
cabinet, the Emperors and rnints being 

Shah Jahan. — Akharabad, Akbarnagar, lllahabad, Delhi, 
Kabul. 

Aurangzei. — Akbarnagar, Burhanpm-, Sholapur, Kabul,. 
Murshidabad. 

EaAad'wr.— Shahjahanabad, 


Section C. — Population. 

(a) Table Ko. 6 gives separate statistics for the whole dis- 
trict and for each tahsil of the distribution of |)opulation in towns 
and villages by sex and among oceuj)ied houses. The latest 
figures are of the census of 1911 and in this section the figures 
relate to that census unless otherwise specified. But they do not 
apply correctly to the district as at present constituted' because 
81 villages were transferred from the Shahj)ur District in 1911 and 
1914, after the census was over, thus adding 76,754 to the total 
population. 

The density of population is shown in Table Ko. 6, being 363'o 
in 1911 (the figure of 863'5 is an obvious misprint) on each square 
mile of total area and 578 on each square mile of cultivated area.. 
Details of population for each tahsil are given in paragraph 4 of 
the Final Settlement lleport of 1916 as follows 



I 

Taljsil. I 

Per square mile of 
total area. 

Per square mile of 
cultivated area. 


,, *-« ... 1 

1 636 

721 

Kluirian . 

»*« •** 

430 

638 

Plialla 


215 

423 


These figures may be compared with the average for the 
whole Punjab (British Territory . which are for each square mile- 
of gross cultivated area 431 and for each square mile of total area 
200. The density of population is naturally greatest where the 
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rainfall is best and ensures good crops. Now that the Tipper ch|ptee 
Jhelnm Canal irrigates the area formerly least thichly populated a 
great change may be anticipated. In Table No. 6 the word village Pop^on. 
is used in the popular sense of a collection of inhabited houses, Density, 
not in the sense of an estate, separately assessed to land revenue. 

Therefore in sime cases an estate may have been shown as con- 
taining more than one village. In others the men of several 

estates may be shown as living in one village. 

(f>) The number of villages and towns is shown as l,330_ in 
1911, but the number of estates was then 1,427. The population 
of the district is almost entirely rural with little variation at each 
enumeration. In 1911 the rural population was 94 07 
whole. At the next census it will be rather more, as the addition 
of villages from Shahpur will increase it. There are 64-8 villages 
in each iOO square miles and the average distance from one vil- 
lage to another is 1'54 miles. The distance is much less in the 
eastern part of the district, but more in the western. There is 
nothing distinctive about the arrangement of houses in the towns 
and villages of the district. The dwellings are clustered together 
iti the usual haphazard manner except that menials are often 
put to the outside of the village. It has, however, been noted in 
the Shahpur Gazetteer that the regular plan of colony villages 
with w'ide streets and greater facilities for ventilation and cleanli- 
ness has won a certain amount of recognition throughout the dis- 
trict. In Gujrat the opportunity for similar object-lessons is small 
as the colony is of so small an area. But in the colony villages 

are laid out on a plan similar to that of other colonies. 

Table No. 7 gives details of the urban population. The district Growth of 
contains only four towns (that is places where the population is 
over 5,000) and their population at the census of 1911 was Gujrat 
19,090, Jalalpur Jattan 11,615, Kunjah 7,090 and Dinga 6,351. 
Shadwal, which is really a collection of four villages, has a total 
poj)ulation of 6,582 and Lala Musa with a population of 2,521 are 
notified areas. The market at Baha-ud-din has recently been made 
a notified area. Jalalpur and Kunjah show a slight increase since 
the census of 1901 , but Gujrat and Dinga show a slight decrease. 

The smallness of the total increase is due to plague. 

('t) The total population of the district has been — 
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Between x881 and 1891 it shows an increase of 10'41 per cent , 
then to 1901 a decrease of 1-3 per cent., and in 1911 a further 
deciease of 0 7 per cent. The decrease in the latter decade may 
be attributed partly to plague {107,643 between 1902 and 1910 
according to Table No. 11), partly to emigration of oultivators to 
the canal colonies (46,917) and elsewhere. At the next census 
aecount will have to be taken of the increase of poj)iilation due to 
the transfer of 8] villages from the Shahpur to the Gujrat Dis- 
trict, In addition to the increase to be anticipated from the irria-a- 
tion by the Upper Jhelum Ganal. 

_ ^ (d)_ Table No. 8 shows the migration from and to the dis- 
tiiot.^ Ihe largest figures are for emigration to the canal colonies 
and it may be noticed that the jiroportion of males who have gone 
IS moie than half. In all the figures of immigration from neigh- 
bouring districts the larger jiroportion is of females, showing some 
tendency to redress the deficiency of females (seven females to 
eight males), probably by marriage. The total figures for 1901 
showed that 127,348 persons left the district and 45';643 came into 
oi 81,706. In 191] the figures were 110,108 out and 

3],9o7 in a total loss of 78,151. Bor each district or province in 
the list the loss from Gujrat is greater than the gain. 

Table No. 9 is blank as figures of immigration by caste are 
not available. 

Talile No ^ 0 shows age, sex and civil condition by religion. 

More details are given in Table No. VII, part B, of the Punjab 
Volume of tJie report on the Census of India, 1911. 

(e) The data about age are very unreliable for reasons which 
are discussed in Chapter V of the Provincial Census Eeport. The 
following statement shows the distribution by age of every 1,000 
of the population (combining the totals given in Table No. 10) 
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if) Table No. 11 gives the birth and death rate for each year, ch^eb 

The fisfures since 1910 are given below to complete the series __ 

® Population, 



Rate peb annum peb 1,000; 

AoTITAIi deaths pbom 

, Births 
deaths. 

Births » 

Deaths, 

Cholera. 

Fever. 

y , 

o 

P4 

'<8 

1 

Plague, 

Male. 

Female. 

Persons. 

Male. 

Female. 

Persons. 

1911 , ... 

23-29 

22*1 

46*0 

! 

j 24*1- 

25-8 

1 24*9 

18 

10,217 

67 ' 

i 1,759 

1912. ... 

■22*28 

20‘9 

43*7 

I 25-7 

29*3 

1 .27-4 

6 

9,092 

1,926 1 

1 3,398 

1913 ■ . ... 

23-9 

21*7 

4S*5 

27-5 

80*1 

28-7 

585 

11,350 

2,030 

87 

19U' 

25-2 

22-9 

48*0 

28-0 

31 -3 

296 

2 

11,048 

55 

3,832 

1915' , ... 

21-10 

19-03 

40-18 

1 

1 51*3 

61-1 

55-8 

1,251 

8,02o 

6 

26,849 

1916 

21-2 

19-4 


i ! 

29-8 

31*8 ' 

j 80-8 

j 103 

! 

14,849 

42 

4 


Vital statistics are obtained by the Oivil Surgeon from the office 
of Superintendent of Police, who in turn receives them from the 
several police stations, where they are compiled by the clerk in 
charge from the reports of village watchmen. The watchman 
gets the patwari to write down in his register the various events. 
The actual birth and death figures are fairly accurate, but the 
diagnosis of the disease people die from is liable totoiueh error. 
But it may be noticed that in -working but the rate per 1,000 a 
different method has been adopted for births and deaths. Columns 
3, 4 and 6 all relate correctly to the total population, but in the 
case of deaths the male deaths are in proportion to the male po- 
pulation and the female deaths to the female population. The 
total of column 8 is correct in relation to the total population. 
Taking the ten years from 1907 to 1916 the birth rate has ranged 
from 35 to 48 per thousand of total population, giving an average 
of 42'6 which is slightly below the provincial average of 43’3 for 
nine years for 1908 to 1916. The male birth rate is generally 
about 2 per thousand of population more than the female which 
means that for every hundred males born there have been 91 
females born. As in other districts a severe epidemic of fever in 
1908 led to a low birth rate in 1909. 

The deaths for the same series of years ranged from 22 to 
104'5, the variations being mainly in proportion to the severity of 
plague. The female death rate is usually greater* than the male, 
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CHAPTER in greater portion when plague has been had. It may be noted 
that in 1910 when the total rate was lowest the female death rate 
Population, was lower than the male. The average is 39-8 which compares 
favourably with a provincial average of 43'9 and shows the dis- 
trict to be rather healthy. 

Table No. 12 shows the monthly deaths from fever and from 
all causes. Before plague was severe in the Province, the chief 
mortality is seen to have been in September, October, November 
and December. But when plague has been bad the chief morta- 
lity has been between M arch and May. 

>iB«3es. (gf) The following note on the diseases of the district has 

been kindly given to me by the Civil Surgeon Lala Eamji 
Das 

(1) The chief diseases prevalent in the district are — 

Malarial fever, bronchitis, pneumonia, dysentery and 
diarrhoea. Some oases of goitre also come from 
hilly parts of the district. 

(2) Goitre is peculiar in the hilly parts of the district and 

also stone in the bladder. 

(3) During the malarial season each year quinine is freely 

and gratuitously distributed in the district and pro- 
duces good effects in combating the disease. Generally 
^jeople take quinine willingly. 

(4) On the outbreak of plague in any locality evacuation, 

smoking of rat holes, fumigation with cresol vapour, 
and baiting and trapiDiug the rats is carried out. Solar 
disinfection is also resorted to by the people volun- 
tarily. 

Anti-plague inoculation though very effective against 
jolague is not generally taken by the people. 

During the years 1916 and 1917 the district has practi- 
cally remained free from the disease. 

; (6) Yaccination is compulsory in the towns of Gujrat, 
Jalalpur Jattan, Dingah and Kunjah only. Elsewhere 
in the district it is optional but people readily come for 
'it. 

I am sorry I have no figures to give the percentage 
of protected people in the district. 
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(6) The District Board has constituted a Sanitary Sub- chapter 
Committee to improve the ssnitation of the district — 
but no particular measure has been carried out as Pop^^lon, 

' yet. . Dhmmmy 

Table No. 14 shows that at each census since 1881 there has 
been a steady diminution in the number of the population afflicted 
though in the columns of details it is seen that the deaf mutes 
were more numerous in 1911 than in 1901, The improvement 
in respect of blindness is satisfactory and must be largely 
ascribed to the readiness of the peasants to take their eye-trouble 
to the hospitals, especially the Mission Hospital at Jalalpur 
Jattan. In this respect too the increased attention given to the 
inspection of school children is bearing ^ fruit. Perhaps the 
systematic medical inspection of school children will be difficult 
to accomplish. I have found it useful to impress upon school- 
masters that they should advise parents to get their children’s 
defects remedied in time. 

(k) No exact details of infantile mortality are forthcoming, infant 
but the following rough estimate may be considered. In sub- ^ 
sidiary Table No. Ill to Chapter II of the Census Beport of 1911 
it is shown that the total number of births in the district from 
1901 to 19 10 was 326,172. At the census of 1911 by Table No. 10 
the total number of children up to 10 years of age is shown as 
213,814, so 111,368 must have died or emigrated, that is 34'2 per 
cent., and the greater part of tlie loss may be safely, attributed to 
death. Since the general death rate of the district, as shown on 
page 32 above, has in no year exceeded 104’6 per thousand and 
averages 39‘8, the mortality among children is enormous. To bring 
the matter down to a narrower compass, the report on 
Sanitary Administration shows that in the Gujrat District 30,000 
births 'were registered in 1915. The report for 1916 shows that 
5,224 deaths of children under one year were recorded, 5,832 more 
were recorded of children between 1 and 6 years, so by the age 
of 5 years more than one-third of the children have died. After 
that *age the number of deaths is much fewer. 

On the birth of a child all Muhammadans make the same re- Customs at 
joioings. The priest {mullah) comes and utters the call to prayer 
in the child’s ear, and this must be done before the child can 
i be suckled. The various village menials give presents represent- 

' ing the occupation of each, and receive small presents in return. 

After a week the child’s head is shaved by the village barber, . 
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and the child is then named. The ceremonies are the same for 
boys and girls, but the rejoicing is greater for a boy, Circum- 
eision can be performed by the barber any time after 

the boy is a week old but generally when he is 3 or 4 years 
old. 

Among Hindu Jats in place of the mullah the paroJiit comes 
on the day of the birth and writes the horoseoiie, receiving a 
small present. A feast is given to the relatives on the 13th day. 

(*) The proportion of the sexes at each census is shown 
as under : — 

(See Table No. 6.) 

1881 1891 1901 1911 


Number o£ females to 1,000 males ... 903 900 9^7 861 

The numbers may be compared with the average for the 
Province which is 817 (paragraph 306 of the Census Report, 1911, 
part I). The great drop in the proportion of women which is 
shown for the census of 1911 is probably due to plague as there 
is no doubt that it causes the deaths of more women than men. 

Column 7 of Table No. 11 shows that in the ten years 1907 
to 1916 an average of 38 per thousand of the male population has 
died but an average of 42 per thousand of the female population. 
Columns 3 and 4 of the same table show that taking an average 
of the same years 91 females are born for 100 males. This latter 
figure practically agrees with the provincial average of 909 
females to 1,000 males (Subsidiary Table No. V to Chapter VI 
of the Census Report, Part I). But if the smaller number of 
female births is accompanied by a larger number of female 
deaths, the shortage of women is becoming worse. 

(fe) The figures for civil condition are given in Table No, 10 
and more fully in Table No. VII of the Census Report, Part II. 
It is seen that infant marriages are not common in the district, as 
up to the age of TO only 3*7 per thousand of the total population 
were married or widowed and of these more than two-thirds were 
girls ; up to 15 years of age males nearly 6 per thousand and 
females 13 per thousand of the total population, that is 0‘6 and 1*3 
' per cent. The commonest marrying age for both men and women 
seems to be over 20 though the remarks on page 198 of the 
Census Report are interesting : “ In the case of girls the age is 
given as 10 to 12 years till marriage, even though the spinster may 
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be 16 or even 18 years old. As soon as a grown-np girl is ■ 
married ber age jumps straight up to 20 years.” Practically 
every female gets married as there were only 926 women over 
40 unmarried out of a total female population of 345,038 (on page 
261 of the Census Keport it is noted that one reason is that 
prostitutes are registered as unmai'ried), while the unmarried 
men over 40 were 6,247 out of a male population of 400,596. 
Among the Hindu and Sikh some celibate orders will account 
for a few. 

It is not usual in the district for men to marry more than 
one wife except when the first wife is childless or when he 
marries the widow of a deceased brother. 

Polyandry and female infanticide are unknown and divorce 
is governed by the ordinary law. 

There are no customs peculiar to the district regarding 
betrothal and marriage. The general particulars may be seen in 
Chapter VII of Part I of the Punjab Census Eeport for 1911, 
and as there noted (paragraph 349) the general customs of the 
Western Punjab are well described in the Gazetteer of the Shah- 
pur District. The customs of the Gujrat District are similar, but 
as Captain Davies devoted some space to the subject in the 
Gazetteer of 1893 a brief mention may be made. Usually a 
betrothal takes place before the marriage and though sometimes 
betrothal takes place at an early age,' the most common is between 
10 and 15 for Musalmans and between 8 and 12 for Hindus. 
The following relates to Musalmans. The custom of making^ 
matches by intermediaries, such as the barber, does not now exist. 
The relatives and friends of the boy and girl make the match 
by mutual consultation, though the barber {nai) or mirasi may be 
used as a messenger during the negotiations, and he often carries- 
the customary presents. Betrothal is arranged between the parents 
of the parties and though a man can arrange his own betrothal a 
woman cannot. I'he day is fixed by mutual consent, but formal 
notice has to be given, which is done by the bride’s parents send- 
ing some clothes and sweets to the boy’s parents, and then the date- 
is fixed. In acknowledgment the boy’s parents send one or two 
rupees, cocoanut, dates, fruits and some coloured thread {mauli). 
It is not usual to write out a contract of betrothal. 

A tew days before the marriage ceremony is the anointing {tel 
charhana). The day before it is another ceremony, that of dyeing 
the hands and feet of the parties with henna, though often now the 
colour is put merely on the little finger of the right hand. On the 
wedding day the pair are dressed in new clothes and garlanded, but 
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CHAFFER the tendency is to omit many of the old traditional details and to 
make the wedding simple. Wedding presents are brought, though 
FopuMon. Es. 21 is considered as much as anyone need give except near 

Beirolw relatives. The marriage procession of the bridegroom goes to the 
and marriage biide’s house and the nikah ceremony is performed according 
to the Muhammadan law usually on the morning after the arrival 
of the bridegroom’s party {though sometimes on the evening of 
their arrival). The bride’s father then displays the articles given 
by him in dower, clothes, ornaments and furniture aceordino* 
to his circumstances with animals or cash. The girl is now taken ’’ 

back with the wedding procession to the bridegroom’s house. 

She stays there some days, and returns to her parent’s house till 
the age of puberty when again the husband goes alone or with 

his father or barber, but not in procession, to fetch her home for 
good (muklawa). In some eases the ceremony is com- 

bined^ with that of the marriage, if the age of the parties makes 
it suitable. The age of marriage is usually when the parties are 
approaching maturity. Hindus and town-dv^ellers usually 
arrange marriages at an earlier age, while in the Phalia Tahsil 
where the community is more fluctuating in its residence, 
marriages are much later. 

The expense varies according to the circumstances of the 
families. Often much more is spent on marriages than the people 
■can afford, but leading men who have been asked now' say that 
there is^ an increasing tendency towards economy, and that not 
only agricultural tenants but men of rich families will content 
themselves with the nikah or reading of the service by a mullah 
at the house of the girl in the presence of a few friends without 
expense. Much, how'ever, remains to be done, in curtailing in 
the lavishness of entertainment. 

Among the Gujjars a step forward has been made by a real 
curtailing of expense at a wedding between the families of 
Ohaudhri Ghulam Sarwar of Dinga and Ohaudhri Shah ISTawaz 
of Paswal in December 1919. 

The shortage of women already referred to naturally affects 
the marriage market ; and the expense of providing a suitable 
bride is increasing. The men say that no bride price is given, but 
it is certain that often a man with a marriageable daughter will 
refuse to part with her until he has received something in ex- 
;^nge. At the least he is in a position to demand a bride for I 

his son. The shortage of women is also the cause of much liti- ^ 

gation, criminal and civil. : 
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The tribal custom regarding marriage will be found in the 

Eivaj*i-*Am of the distinct which is under preparation. Pop^on. 

Q) Table No. X of the Census Keport of 1911 shows the 
following numbers speaMng each of the principal languages . 

Total population 745,634. 


Language. 

Persons. 

Per cent. 

Punjabee 

7,40,991 

99-4 

Western Hindi 

1,784 

0,2 

Urdu 

1,125 

OT 

Pushtu 

2,657 

0-3 

Others 

856 

0-i 

English 

103 

0.01 


it is seen tnai uo laiiguage uuu i uu.ja.ux x^. ojjuxxv.xx ..... 

:as One per cent, of the population. Among “ others Kashmiri 
■accounts for only 84, while 33 are shown as speaking Tibetan. 

They were probably travellers. It is noted in paragraph 454 
of the Census Eeport of 1911 that “ Lahndi is spoken in only a 
small portion of Gujrat but with regard to the principal dial^t 
■of the district it has been treated as standard Punjabi. ” _ The 
difference between standard Punjabi and Lahndi is discussed in the 
paragraph quoted. The line suggested by Bai Bahadur Pandit 
Hari Kishsin Kaul, as dividing the two dialects, may be accepted 
,as correct, through the middle of the Phalia Tahsil from north 
to south. To the west of this line, that is in the western part of the 
-tahsil, is found a dialect very different in wording and intonation 
from the eastern part of the district. It is the language of the 
Bar. But it is necessary to make the proviso that its differentia- 
tion has been maintained largely by a difference in the habits of 
the people. The speakers of Lahndi have been the graziers of Bar 
land. The dwellers on cultivated land which is linked by reason- 
ably good communication with the rest of the district speak the 
■ordinary Punjabi. The men in the Chenab I’iverain even at the . 
western end of the district speak a modified Lahndi. The ordi- 
nary Punjabi of the rest of the district is not quite the same as 
that of Lahore and the mid-Punjab. A Punjabi Grammar for the 
country round Wazirabad, written by the Rev. Graham Bailey 
of that place, more represents the Punjabi spoken in the 
eastern part of the Gujrat District. 

(m) With regard to the physical character and disposition of Character of 
the people. Captain Hector Mackenzie remarked— “ The a^i- 
cultural classes taken as a whole are all fine men of large build. 
•Grenerally speaking I think the people are a manly race. In . 
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reasGDable intelligence they are I believe certainly superior to the 
population eastwards of this Doab.” Captain Davies (page 65) 
agreed, though he noted that the people were extremely litigious 
and daily becoming more distrustful of one another. With the 
latter qualification (which may be said to apply to many other 
parts of the Punjab as it has developed) I think Captain 
Mackenzie’s estimate may still be accepted. 

Table No. 15 gives the figures for the principal castes and i 
tribes of the district with details of sex and religion, and also a 
supplement of the various sub-divisions of Jats. The figures for the 
local distribution by tahsils of the tribes and castes are also given,; 
and are taken from the Census Eeport of 1911, Part II, Table 
No. XIII, Part II A. It is not necessary to give a minute his- 
torical account of each tribe. Many of them are found all over the 
Punjab and their rej)resentatives in Gujrat are distinguished by 
no local peculiarities except in one or two instances which are 
dealt with below, the chief exception being the Chib Eajputs.- 
It will sufS.ce to give a brief account of the chief land-bolding 
tribes. The following have been notified as agricultural tribes 
within the meaning of the Land Alienation Act^ — 

Arain, Awan, Baloeh, Gujar, Jat, Qoreshi, Lubana, Moghul, 
Pathan, Eajput, Sayyid. 

The Jats are seen to be the main tribe, followed by the 
Gujars. The preponderance of the Jats is still further increased 
by the addition of 81 villages from Shahpur in 1911 and 1914, 
as these villages are chiefly owned by Jats. A long way behind 
these, Eajputs in the third place and Arains in the fourth are of' 
almost equal numbers. Of the non-agriculturists Aroras number 
30,282 or 4’06 per cent, of the total ])oj)ulation, and Khatri 19,418 
or 2’6 per cent. Village menials are fairly numerous, being near- 
ly 1 3 per cent, of the total population. These figures do not 
include the additions made to the district since the census. 

The distribution of tribes in the district follows in the main. 
certain well-marked divisions, the Jats occupying the strip of' 
country parallel to the Chenab river, which is irrigated by wells 
and also the Bar tract of Phalia. The Waraich predominate in 
the Gujrat Tahsil, Tarar and Banjah in the Chenab riverain of 
Phalia, and Gondal in the Bar. Gujars occupj?^ the centre of the. 
Gujrat and Kharian Tahsils, comprising the rain tract of the 
district except the Bar. Chibs and Awans are in the northern 
corner on the slopes of the Pabbi hills. The upper corner of the 
Kharian Tahsil shows a strong sprinkling of Awan, Chib and Mis- 
cellaneous Jat with a few villages of Moghal and Khokhar and^ 
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some Hindus. They are socially connected with the adjacent 
Jaminu territory. The Jhelum riverain of the Phalia Tahsil 
has many Khokhar, of whom some are Jat and some Eajput, 
The main division of the district is therefore the Jat country and 
the Gujar country. 

The Jats are almost entirely Musalman as out of the census 
figures for 1911 there are 183,621 Musalman, 2,269 Hindu and 
1,222 Sikh. The number of each clan at the census will be found 
in the Jat supplement of Table No. 16. It may, however, be noted 
that the clans classed as Jat have not been uniform at each 
census and therefore the total shown under Jat as the district 
total varies, vi 2 . — 

188i ... ... ... 181,377 

1891 ... ... ... 147,346 

1901 ... ... ... 195,075 

1911 ... ... ... 187,026 

and the difference cannot solely be attributed to the variation by 
births and deaths. On pages 63-64 of Captain Davies’ Gazetteer 
of 1S92 and 1893 it is noted — 

“ The classification of clans as Jat or Eajput is rather 
arbitrary. Most of those which are found returned sometimes, 
as Jat, and sometimes as Eajput, are really of Eajj)ut origin. 
This district lies between tlie Sikh tract where everybody calls 
himself a Jat and the Salt Range tract where every one wlio is 
not an Arab or Moghal calls himself a Eajput. The question is 
fully discussed in Chapter 6, Census Eeport of 1881, where reasons 
for the classification then adopted are given. Though the origin 
of the tribes is Eajput, the people are essentially agricultural, 
and occujoy the same social position as do those of the eastern 
plains whom indeed they resemble in most respects. On being- 
questioned they invariably give out that they are Jats ; though 
if they are pressed they will claim to be Rajputs.” 

So with the above figures may be compared those of Rajputs,. 
viz . — 

1881 ... ... ... 22,022 

1891 . ... ... 60,220 

1901 ... ... ... 23,711 

1911 ... ... ... 28,028 

In paragraph 420 of the Census Eeport for 1881 it was noted 
“ Indeed the distinction between Jat and Eajput is in many 
points of the Province so indefinite that separate figures for these 
two castes can hardly be said to have any significance at all,”' 
and in paragraph 422 “ I think that the two now form a common. 
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-CHAPTER stock, the distinction between the two being social rather than 
inf,* ethnic.” The following table shows the sub-divisions of the Jat 
iPopuiation. tribe at each of the last four enumerations :— 


■ ' Hame. ; 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

191), 

Name, 

1881. 

1891.,; 

1901. 

■ 1911. 

BadJiau ■ ... 

1,117 


... 

662 

Kaajial 

... 

1,603 

... 



Basigial 

1,965 


••• 

1,679 

Khokhar 


1,745 .. 



, 

Bbatti ^ 

9,926 




luangrial 


... 

SS81 

4,068 

3,806 

Bajwa 


1,350 

541 

... 

Maagafc 


1,106 

1,142 

1,031 

1,075 

€haj ... 

1,477 

... 



Ran jab 


12,146 

... 

... 

... 

€natLa 

... 

1,784 

838 

... 

Sabi 


4,044 

4,718 

4,503 

8,974 

<Jhauhaa ... 

1,8G6 

... 

**’. i 

726 

Supra 


1,388 

1,369 

1,269 

1,191 

Ciiliadhar ... 

1,182 



976 

Saudotbe 


1,943 

... 



Cbiman 

3,429 

1 '4,147 

2,998 

2,621 

Sial 


i,09i 

... I 

... 

1,511 

Dhudlii 

1,524 




Siadiiii 


622 

2,587 , 

2,180 

3,715 

Bfhnmmaa... 

1,413 

1.554 

765 

846 

Tarar 

“v! 

13,588 

l5,80-i 

14,544 

14,365 

Goondal ... 

24,825 

' ,*•*, :■ 


; 23,355 

Thai 


3,945 


... 

... 

Hiiijra 

1.179 

584 

2.451 

2,844 

Tahtial 


1,983 


... 

1,930 

Bit 

1,588 

1,981 

1,703 

1,616 

Waraicb 

.ft. 

35,253 

37,483 

33,163 

41,872 

Kaag 


1,199 

1,192 

1,082 

Virk 


852 

1,221 

.788 1 



and the following table shows the Eaji)uts : — 


IN'ame. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Bbatti 


2,022 

7,233 

Only male. 

1,996 

Janjiia 


1,363 

1,778 

1,063 



... 

6,994 

4,929 

9,652 

8,593 

Kliokbar 

♦ft. 

'6;20S 



5,894 

Kaniai .* 

... 

1,156 

;,4l': 


C; 

Maulms 



1,115 

1,220 

1,587 


■ 'i 


67,604 






7,276 


... 



. ^ : .ft. 

1,483 


... 



The clans of Jats are very numerous hut the following are 
the most important. Many of them will be recognised as giving 
their names to villages in the district : — 
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The main difference is seen to be among the Gondal. But cHAmR 
it is remarkable that there is now no mention of Jat Eanjah, 
although that is a large clan of Jats in the Phalia Tahsil. They Popuiafioa. 
numbered 12,146 among the Jats in 1881, then 7,276 among the 
Eajputs in 1891 and now they may have been shown under some 
other head or more probably simjdy omitted. But the total 
population of villages owned by Jat Ranjah was 21,940 in 1901 
and 19,686 in 1911. These totals will of course include traders 
and menials, but show that the Ranjah tribe is still numerous. 

The Ranjah clan is found in Gujranwala and Shahpur. In the 
latter district they inhabit the corresponding riverain tract and 
number 7,636. On page 87 of the latest Gazetteer of Shahpur 
(•191 7 it is noted — “ they are a tribe of doubtful rank but are now 
•classed as Jats. They are on the whole a peaceable and well- 
disposed section of the population subsisting chiefly by agriculture 
which they practise well and carefully.” 

In Captain Mackenzie’s Report of 1861, in Captain Davies’ 

O-azetteer of 1893, and in an ethnological report compiled at the 
census of 1901 by Lala Paira Ram will be found a great many 
details about the histoiy of the various Jat and Gujar and other 
tribes of the district. Much of the material then given seems to 
be founded on the stories of tribal bards. Some of it seems to be 
very doubtful historical accuracy. It is therefore not repeated 
in this volume, but the curious are referred to the books quoted 
■.and a few details only are given below. 

The Jats own the following area in the district : — 






Tillages. 

Oro'ss area, j 

1 Cultivated 

'Warjticli 




o 

Acres. 

127,066 

Acrea, 

98,008 

0 Clidal 


.... 


105 

185,709 

92,899 

Tarar 

... 


... 

'84 

115,485 

67,280 

Ranjah 

... 

... 

... 

;45: ^ 

76,808 

S8,S!?6 

Other 

... 




234,213 

153,613 



Total 

... 

; : ■695 : 

: ■ :;739,s71: ;; 

450,626 




C5HAPTEE 

1 - 0 . 

PopiilafioB. 
J 8ifc. . 
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List of castes of Jats. 

(1) "Waraieh, (2) Goadal, (3) Tarar, (4) Cheeman, (6) Eajwa,. 
(6) Sandhu, (7) Ghumman, (8) Eanjah, (9) Ohatha, (30) Sahi,. 
(11) Virk, (12) Goraia, (13) Bhatti, (14) Jindar, (16) Hanjra, 
(16) Aulakli, (17) KaMu, (18) Kallar, (19) Ludra, (20) Lak,, 
(21) Sahotra, 22) Langre, (23) Jhammat, (24) Totle, (25) Lhiliu, 
(26) Lang, (27) Jag, (28) Lehdar, (29) Tihal, (30) Ganjial, 
(31) Thutkial, (32) Jhihal, (33) Bangial, (34) Katial, (35) 
Baluta, (36) Ckach, (37) Harchhal, (38) Ghedar, (39) Lalla, 
(40) Gher, (41) Langrial, (42) Mota, (43) Karatana, (44) 
Malana, (45) Sidh and otters. 

Tte Waraieh clan was originally Hindu according to Cap- 
tain Hector Mackenzie. It is found in the Sialkot and Gujran- 
wala Districts as well as in Gujrat. They are found in the tract 
along the Chenah riverain which is irrigated by wells mostly 
in the Gujrat Tahsil but extending also into the Phalia Tahsil 
and also in four villages of the Kharian Tahsil. They are men 
of good presence and well made, and are good agriculturists. - 
They have furnished many of the prominent men of the district, 
though now some of their older families have but a diminished 
reputation, and would not now be included in a list of the 
important men of the district. In 917-18 when recruiting w'as. 
being pushed on, the Waraieh clan was reluctant to enlist, per- 
haps because their wells need more men than the harani lands- 
of other tribes, but finally they too gave their share of recruits. 
As a rule members of the tribe do not intermarry but connect 
themselves with other tribes of Jats. 

The next clan in importance is the Gondal. They live in 
the western end of the Bar and extend into the Shahpur District. 
They are really a j^Estoral tribe, but for some time past have 
taken to agriculture. A village among them is called DhoJc oi- 
cattle encampment. They are still greatly addicted to cattle 
theft. Indeed it was said that among -them no man might wear 
a turban till he had committed a successful theft, but another' 
and more peaceable theory was that none might wear a turban 
till he could buy it himself and had the means to present an 
animal to the sister who placed the turban on his head. Accord- 
ing to a note left by Captain Elliott, they trace descent to the 
Ghuhan Bajputs of the lunar race, but are now classed as Jats. 
They are a fine race, strong and well made. They have now 
begun to enlist in the army and should make fine soldiers. It 
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is a pity that at present there are practically no men of import- chaptbe 

:anoe or influence among them to help in maintaining the position 

•of the clan. Popiflation. 

The Tarar clan is found in the Ohenah riverain in the Phalia lat"- 
lahsil. The men are not as sturdy as the Waraich or Gondal, 
but on the whole they have poorer land and more precarious 
living. They are also found across the river in Gujranwala. 

They intermarry with all flats and among themselves. 

The Ranjah clan as noted above is omitted from the list in 
Yolume B, but is an important clan of the flats. They live in 
the western end of the Chenab riverain adjoining the Shahpur 
District and are found also in Shahpur. They are sturdy people, 
peaceable and well-disposed. 

Next to the flats the most important tribe in the district is 
the Gujar. They live in the central uplands, where there are 
few wells. The cultivation, therefore, is not so laborious, and 
the jieople have more time to give to the care of cattle and horses. 

'The tribe is almost entirely agricultural and the joeople much 
resemble the flats of the district, in being strong sturdy men. As 
Captain Mackenzie wrote in his. report of 1861, there is none of 
that wide difference which distinguishes a flat from a Gujar in 
Hindustan. This district is the stronghold of the tribe in the 
Punjab, and there is a traditional tendency for all Gujars to 
refer their origin to Gujrat. A few years ago they were not 
accepted for the army, but in the recruiting for the great war 
they have done very well, and shown that they make good 
:Soldiers. They are now accepted as recruits for the regular army. 


Nnmbsr of 
villages. 


Gross area, Cultivated area. 


Acres. 

107,955 


Kli atana 


Kasana 


Chechi 


Ch&uban 


-Others 
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A long note on the Gujars was written by Lala Taira Earn, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, as an ethnological report for the' 
census of 1901, bat much of it need not be repeated here. He 

quotes a long ode enumerating 77 sub-divisions of the tribe, 
which ho amplifies from another source to make 92. It is said 
that there are 101 sub-divisions which may be the following 

List of gujaes. 

(1) Gorsi, (2) Kasana, (3) Bargat, (4) Khatana, (6) Ghechi,- 
(6) Sidh, (7) Koli, (8) Barra, (9) Gajgahiya, (10) Amrane, 
(11) Bhumble, (12) Mamyane, (13) Tandhe, (14) Sanwaky 
(15) Bhalot, (16) Mote, (17) Motle, (1 8) Thikarya, (19) Sau, 
(20) Sangu, (21) Milu, (22) Mihlu, (23) Sangral, (24) Kalas, 
(25) Lohsar, (26) Bargar, (27) Singal, (28) Jagal, (29) Bijeran,, 
(30) Anghat, (31) Manghat, (32) Bhambre, (33) Khair, 
(34) Bahrwal, (35) Bania, (36) Baukan, (37 ) Doi, (38) Dhakkar, 
(39) Hakle, (40) Ohhale, (41) Mahesi, (42) Sud, (43) Katarya, 
(44) Jaiigal, (46) Dhindhe, (46. Ohaudila, (47) Jindhar,. 
(48) Adomtopa, (49) Dhau, (50) Puar, (51) Baghi'i, (52) Ohokai',. 
(53) Muktar, (54) Thulla, (66) Bhatye, (56) Doge, ! 57) Tas,. 
(58) Bhadana, (59) Cawari, (60) Nun, (Gl) Khari, (62) Paur,. 
(63) Ealaita, (64) Awane, (65) Dhedhar, (66) Daln-, (67) Char,, 
(68) Baiar, (69) Paswal, (70) Bale, (71) ■ Lahi, (72) Lambhor, 
(73) Ghilla, (74) Sibhar, (75) Bodhe, (76) Siradhari, (77) 
Basoyan, (78) Baru, (79) Bhand, (80) Bhalesar, (81) Babania,. 
(82) Banth, (83) Bhaunchak, (84) Sangrana, (85) Tur, (86)- 
Eatali, (87) Gegi, (88) Godhri, (89) Lodha, (90) Ladi, (91),- 
Murari, (92) Monan, (93) Baher, (94) Bhoollian, (95) Dhoodde, 
(96) Gidhee, (97) Hurrur, (98) Jaggoo, 99) Kulal, (100) Maikau, 
(101) Naphurreye. 

In this list the first three names are of the “ real ” Gujars,. 
wEo are the “ two-and-a-half ” tribes, Gcsrsi, Kasana and half 
Bargat. Bargat is half because he was the offspring of a slave 
mother. Among the Gujars there are two distinctions of social 
precedence. The Miana, who are to be found in various sub- 
divisions, 'are holy. They take wives from other Gujars, but did 
not give their daughters, though this exclusiveness is now 
breaking down. The second distinction is that some are called 
“ darrwala.” There are 84 darrs and at one time a man could 
obtain the privilege of a darr, but the number has not now 
extended for many years, the last instance of an addition w^as 
when Ch, Sultan Ali of A jnala became a darrwala and the im- 
portance of a darr is decreasing. However a darrwala family is 
looked upon with respect whatever clan it belongs to. 
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The most important clan, though not included in the “ real ” chaitek; 
Gujars, is the Khatana. Some of their families were said to inter- 
marry only with each other, but it is now said they do not show Popuiatiou 
any exclusiveness and all the Gujar clans freely intermarry with . 

the exception of Miana families. 

As in the ease of the Jats, the name of the elan often gives 
its name to a village, e. g., Oheehian, Kharian. 

The Eajput tribes in the district are almost entirely Mussal- Rajputs, 
man as there are only 2,237 persons Hindu and 976 Sikh. 

The number now recorded is 28,028, though in 1891 it was 
60,220. The difference has been discussed in the paragraphs 
dealing with Jats. A list of Eajput sub-divisions is given in Table 
•No. 16, hut is not quite correct. The class shown as Mukhm- 
dal is not recognised, but it appears to be a sub-class of Chib. 

The Eajput tribes which deserve notice are the Chib and Minhas. 

Captain Davies wrote as follows {fage 64) : — 

“ The Chibs occupy a strip of country (hence called Ghib- 
bal) lying at the base of Himalayas, partly in Jammu territory, 
partly in the Kharian Tahsil of this district, including the greater 
part of the Pabbi range, together with the country between it 
pd the Jhelum. The principal villages of the tribe areBhimbar 
in Jammu and Kharyali in the Pabbi hills. They are Soma- 
vansi Eajput of exceptionally pure descent tracing up their 
lineage to one of the Katoeh Eajas of Nagarkot or Kangra. The 
two principalities of Bhimbar and Kharyali are included by 
General Cunningham in his list of the Eajput States of the 
Jammu Division of the Alpine Punjab.” “ Bhimbar and Khar- 
yali,” he says “ were divisions of the Chibs or Chibban Branch 
of the Somavansi Eajas of Kangra and Jullundur. In early 
times the name Bliimbar was little used, the common appellation 
being Chibban which is found in Sharf-ud-Din’s history of 
Taimur under the form of Jibhal.” General Cunningham^ also 
notices that of all the chiefs of the Jammu group of rtates, the 


Chibs alone trace their origin to the lunar 


The remainder 


clann descent from the sun. At the jiresent time the greater 
portion of the tribe professes the Muhammadan creed ; but there is 
■ also a Hindu section. The conversion of the Muhammadan section 
is differently related Captain Mackenzie places the event in the 
reign of Aurangzeb, stating that the example was set by Eaja 
Sursadi then head of the tribe, who was afterwards murdered by 
a Kandhari Mughal and from this eiinumstance is known as 
Sursaddi, the martyr. His tomb at Bhimbar is still an object 
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of veneration. Captain Waterfield attributes the conversion to 
the time of Eaja Shadi Khan who became a Muhammadan, in 
order to secure Court recognition, during the reign of Himayun. 
The present head of the tribe in this district is Eaja Sultan Khan 
of Pothi who enjoys a considerable jagir. The Chibs describe 
themselves as divided into seven clans (Mui) : Mahmdal, Jaskal, 
Tural, Ganjal, Baranshahi, Burweshal and Sapiyal. They hold 
themselves superior to other Eajputs and, though taking wives 
from other tribes, will not, as a rule, give their daughters in 
marriage out of the tribe except to Sayyids.” 

The present head of the tribe in this district is now (1920) 
Eaja Muhammad Khan, son of Eaja Sultan Khan. The Musal- 
man Chibs generally marry within their own tribe though they 
also take wives from Khokhars and Minhas. The Chibs occupy 
65 villages with a gross area of 43,180, and a cultivated area of 
29,700 acres. 

1 he Minhas claim solar origin from Earn Chandra by direct 
descent. They say that their ancestors came from Ajudhya and 
conquered Jammu, and founded the city of that name. Some 
say that before this conquest they first settled in Sialkot, others 
that they went first to Kashmir, then to Sialkot and then to 
Jammu. All seem agreed that they moved into Jammu from 
the plains. The name Jamwal appears to have been the old name 
of the whole tribe, but to be now confined to the royal branch, 
who do not engage in agriculture, and who look down upon their 
cultivating brethren who are usually styled Minhas. The 
Minhas intermarry with the Salahria and other second class Eaj- 
puts of the neighbourhood. They call their eldest son Eaja, and 
younger one Mian, and use the salutation 9ai. In this district 
they hold a few villages along the banks of the Tawi, and have 
more dealings with the Eajputs of Sialkot than with their neigh- 
bours in the district. They are real husbandmen and therefoi'e 
occupy a very inferior position in the local scale of Eajput pre- 
cedence. 

The Khokhar tribe also calls itself Eajput and claims de- 
scent from Kutab Shah, but they cannot give an exact aceount^ 
of their genealogy. Like others in this part of the Punjab they 
may be called Eajputs or Jats. They intermarry with Awan, 
Bhatti and Chib, but no Chib would give them wives. They 
observe the same ceremonials as Jats at birth, marriage and 
death. The tribe owns land chiefly in 11 villages on the Jhelum 
riverain comprising 10,376 acres total area and 6,865 cultivated. 
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The Awan tribe also claims descent from Kutab Shah, but chapter 
■to outward appearance are an indigenous Punjabi tribe. They 
.-are quiet and industrious cultivators and make good soldiers, population. 
They have land in 50 villages with a total area of 27,848 and cul- 
tivated area 1 8,873 acres. The villages are mostly in the eastern 
end of the Kharian Tahsil between the Pabbi and the Jammu 
border on either side of the Bhimbar stream. • 

The Savvads hold in this district 36 villages with total area Sayyads. • 
25,608 and cultivated area 18,362; acres. These include 2 large 
villages close to Gujrat, Madina and Muin-ud-dinpur ; others are 
scattered through the district. Oajitain Davies noted “-when they 
condescend to cultivate they make bad cultivators but are almost 
vrorse as landlords. They are lazy and thriftless but consider 
themselves very holy.” Their characteristics have scarcely 
changed. A large numl)er of them are in the army and police. 

They seem better suited to service than to agriculture. 

The Mughals have land in 22 villages, gross area 17,716 and MugMs, 
cultivated area 9,967 acres, scattered in various parts of the 
district but mainly , near the Jammu borders. They numbered 
18,717 persons at the census of 1911. They claim Arab descent, 
but Captain Mackenzie in 1861 said their social relations were 
sometimes at a deadlock, as they could not be admitted as the 
equals of the Chibs, and would not stoop to lower classes. This 
difficulty does not seem to arise now, but the Mughals are not 
conspicuous in any w*ay. 

There are very few villages of Hindu cultivators in the. hmu miti' 
district. There are sQme few Hindu Jats and some villages largely 
owned l)y Hindus, such as Karianwala and Kadirabad, but many 
of them have Mussalman tenants. There are however 9 villages 
o'\tned by 'Labanas who are careful and industrious cultivators 
•and also send a large number of men into the army. There are 
also 7 villages (Chuliamal and neighbourhood) owned by 
Bahropias. 

The trade of the district is mainly in the hands of the Arora Mercatitin 
who number 30,282 and the Khatri 19,418 (at the census of 1911). 

They ai’e the shopkeepei’s and bankers of the community as 
well as traders. They are a thrifty and industrious body of men, 
and more enterprising than the Mussalman cultivator. By ad- 
vancing sums on the security of land dr by buying up land (often, 
in both cases at favourable rates by taking advantage of the 
needs of the cultivators) the trader gradually got into his hands 
a large share of the land. He was not able to cultivate it himself 
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but let it out to a tenant, usually the former owner. In review- 
ino- the assessment reports of last settlement about 1890, the 
Oonunissioner of Eawalpindi, Mr. S. S. Thorburn, laid great stress 
on the extent to which money-lenders were getting possession of 
land. He did a great deal to obtain the passing of the Land 
Alienation Act. Meantime the big famines of i896-97 and 
1899-1900 saw much more land pass^into the hands of the money- 
lenders. However since the Land Alienation Act of 1901 the- 
subject of the transfer of agricultural land has lost its former 
significance. Much of the land which was only mortgaged is 
being gradually resumed, and paragrapli 9 of the final settlement 
report of 1916 show's that mortgages with j)OSsession to non- 
agriculturists then existing were 7'6 of-the cultivated area of the 
district. The figures in the assessment reports of 1913 to 1915 
show tliat non-agriculturists owned rather less than 10 per cent, 
of the total area, and ratlier more than 10 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area. So the money-lending classes cultivated about 18 
])er cent, of the cultivated area. But the proportion is being 
lessened as land is gradually redeemed from mortgage. Still it is 
. seen that a considerable share of the landlord’s profits from the 
' cultivation of the district goes into their pockets. Ho class has 
benefited from British rule so much as the Hindu money- 
lender. His trading is secure, his money-lending protected by 
civil law, be has been quick to take advantage of the education 
in the schools, and his children have secured a large proportion . 
of Government appointments. 

The district totals in Table Ho. 15 show that in point 
of numbers the menial tribes are important. There w'ere in 1911 
13,421 Lobar, 23,600 Tarkhan, 22,331 Jolaha, 17,638 Ghumar, 
34,229 Mochi, 14,527 Hai, 8,149 Mirasi, 789 Chumar, and 1,197 
Chuhra, practically all Musalman except the last two. These total 
135,881 which in a population of 745,634 represent 17 per cent, 
of the population of 1911 (that is excluding the later additions). 
The number of Ohuhras show's a remarkable drop from the figures 
of previous enumerations. They W'ere 84,382 in 1901, but only 
1,197 in 1911. The Census Eeport says that Ohuhras were 
entered as Hindus, but Table Ho. 16 shows that Hindus have 
decreased. The Ohuhras might now be entered as Mussali, but 
that name does not appear at all in Table Ho. 16. But from Table 
XIII of Part II of the Census Eejiort of 1911 it is seen that 
Musallis numbered 33,674. This makes a total of 169,565 
menials representing nearly 23 jter cent, of the population. The 
menials are an important part of the population. They perform 
^ not only the duties of their caste but do a great deal of agricul- 
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tural work. They are especially useful in manuring the fields 
and in the hard woi’k of reaping and winnowing. They take of — 
course a percentage of the crop but they certainly earn it. The Popgiattoa. 
condition of the menial classes as a whole has greatly improved. Menials. 

The money value of payments in kind has risen greatly : the 
demand for labour of all kinds is increasing and the rates of pay- 
ment also. Many menials ai'e now found cultivating lands as 
tenants, which means for them a distinct rise in the social scale. 

By the experience of other canal-irrigated tracts, the menials 
will increase in importance when the Phalia Tahsil is fully irri- 
gated. An owner of land can cultivate much more with canal 
water than with well water, and in order to get in his harvest 
needs much more outside help. “ Apart from this, it is not neces- 
sary to give an accoiint of the work done by each caste. The 
occupations are traditional, and are not peculiar to this district. 

They are described in the Census Report for 1911, Chapter XI, 
and the ethnographical glossary attached to that chapter. 

The district is not marked by any very prominent families Leading fami- 
or individuals of more than local note. The latest edition of 
“ Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab ” contains only four * 
entries for the district. Details of them will be found in that 
book, but a brief reference is made here to them and to other 
families. In the district there are only 2 provincial and 7 
divisional darbaries. 


Sardar Gay an Singh 


is the senior darbari of the district 
and is a provincial darbari. He is the son of Sardar Attar Singh/ 
was born in 1856 and lives at Pindi Lala in the Phalia Tahsil. 
He is a descendant of Gunnukh Singh, one of the most famous 
of the Generals of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He is now the sole 
holder of the family jagirs which will be much increased in value 
as some of the villages will receive canal irrigation. The amount 
he received in 1916-17 was Rs. 5,743. He also holds a perpetual 
jagir in the Shahpur District, the village of Nowshera, value 
Rs. 5,082. ■ He was for many years a Sub-Registrar at Phalia and 
is still a saildar. But he is getting on in years and for some 
years past has taken very little part in -the affairs of the district. 
H i s work as zaildar is done by his son Tara Singh who is also . 
an Honorary' Magistrate. ^ i 

Raja Muhammad Khan of Pothi is also a provincial darbari. 
He is the son of Raja Sultan Khan, was born in 1849 and lives 
at Pothi, His is smaller, amounting to, Rs. 3,761 in 1916^- 
17. He is a quiet unassuming man, but has influence among the 
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-CHAPTER Chib villages. His son Lai Hussain Khan was educated ab the 
&. Aitohison College in Lahore and is now an Extra Assistant 

ConirnissioHcr. 

Lcadtag rrug familv shownas thatof Sardar Hari Singh, Lamba, in the 

' » Chiefs and Eamilies of Note ” is now represented by Sardar Sahib 

Sardar Hari Singh. Erom 1909 he has been a Tahsildar and since 
1916 he has been an Extra Assistant Commissioner, so he is 

unable to take any part in the affairs of the district. 

The family of Diwan Badri Nath of Kunjah is now repre- 
sented by his son Diwan Narinjan Dass, a boy of 14. The jagirs 
of the family are now reduced to a very small amount. The 
family is now of small importance. 

The above are the only four named in “ Chiefs _ and Eamilies 
of Note.” Other principal families and men are briefly described 

below ; — 

The family of Mardan Ali Khan, described by Captain 
Davies, is now represented by his grandson Muhammad Hassan. 
The family has a distinguished military record, more than 50 
members of it having been in the army. It is not related to the 

Pothi family and tlie account in the Punjab Chiefs is wrong. 

* 'Pile two sons of the late Ohaudhri Sultan Ali, Gujar of Ajnala, 

have earned for themselves a high position in the district. The 
eider is Khan Sahib Ohaudhri Muhammad Khan who is zaiUar 
q-nd Honorary Magistrate and member of the District Board. The 


younger is •R'bn.n Sahib Ohaudhri Eazal Ah, M.B.E., who is zmldar, 
Sub-Eeo'istrar and Honorary Magistrate of the 1st Class, also Vice- 
Chairman of the District Board and President of the Municipal 
Committee of Gujrat. He takes a great part in a]l public 
affairs and by his ability and integrity commands great respect. 
He is in many ways a valued helper in the administration of the 

;:Mistrict.. ^ 1: .. . . v;y " 1 ■ / l; fdOvl' -Iv 

Ohaudhri Ghulam Sarwar, son of Ohaudhri Muhammad 
Khan of Dingah is 'another Gujar who shows himself competent 
and energetic. He is zaildar, Sub-Eegistrar and Honorary Ma- 
wistrate m the Kharian Talisil. 

. Ohaudhri Abdulla, zaildaf of Dilawarpur, is a Gujar. In a 
quiet way he always shows himself ready to help. , • , 
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Other men belong to families which have always had influ- 
ence near their own homes or among their own people. Among 
those who at present 'deserve mention are Patteh Ali (Gujar), popniatioa 
zaildar of Sabowal, Moula Bakhsh (Awan) of Gorali who is 
an Honorary Magistrate, Ghulam Muhammad (Jat), son of Imam 
Bakhsh, zaUdar of Pahrianwali, an Honorary Magistrate, 

Sikandar Khan (Jat), zaildar of Jokalian, Eaja (Jat), zaildar 
of Burj Galina, Ghulam Muhammad (Gujar), zaildar of 
Ohillianwala, is Inspector of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Sayyid Khan Shah of Makhanwali is energetic in many ways, 

Khuda Bakhsh, Khokhar, zaildar of Garhi Gauhar Khan, an 
Honorary Magistrate, has done well in recruiting. In the towns 
Eai Sahib Lala Kidar Nath of Gujrat is a young man who pro- 
mises to do well he is also an Honorary Magistrate. In the 
district there are also numerous retired Military and Civil Officers, 
but most are content to enjoy their pensions in peace. 

In this district four jagirs have been notified under the 
Descent of Jagirs Act (Punjab Act lY of 1900) — (1) Sher Singh 
of Khohar, (2) Eaja Sultan Khan of Pothi, (3) Sardat Hira Singh 
regarding Sammanpura village, (4) Sardar Gurdit Singh Chachi, 
jiart of whose jagir is in the Gujrat District. These are the 
names under which the original notifications were made. Khan 
Sahib Chaudhri Muhammad Khan also has a jagir of Rs. 260 
a year for war services which will last for three generations. 

(n) Table No. 16 shows the numbers of males and females 
and the distribution by tahsils and distribution between urban by religion, 
and rural of those who follow each religion. There is a falling ■ 
off in the number of Hindus balanced by an increase among 
Sikhs. The total of the two shows a slight increase, so the 
change is due to a more strict classification. The number of 
Muhammadans who form the bulk of the population shows a 
decrease which is discussed under the general hea'd of total 
population. The number of Europeans and Eurasian Christians 
varies according to the posting of Government officials, but 
the number of Indian Christians shows a steady rise from 19^ 
in 1880 to 1,063 in 1911. 

87 per cent, of the iiopulation of the district are Musalman. 

Of these nearly all are Sunni, but at the last census 6,424 were 
recorded as Shia and 1,863 as .Ahmadi, with a few of other sects. 

The Hindus number 49,430, and the details given in Table VI-B 
of the Census Report of 1911 show that with few^exeeptions they 
are classed as Sanatan Dharm. Table No. 15 in Volume B further 
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CHAPTER shows that (excluding the additions since 1911) there were 
I— c. 6,S95 Arora, 5,216 Bhatia and 15,397 Elhatri. Apart from a few 
PopSaflon. castes, the Hindus of the district are practically all 

_ — * of the money-lending or trading class. A few villages only have 
bytilffr Hindu cultivators. 

The Sikhs number 44,693, of whom 23,873 are Arora, 2,689 
Kiiatri and 5,403 Labana. Table No. VI-B of the Census Beport 
shows the greater part to be “ Unspecified Kesdhari ” and a 
large number of Nanak Panthi, either Kesdhari or Sahjdhari, i.e., 
followers of Baba Nanak, the first Sikh Guru. There are several 



Sikh villages of cultivators, especially Tanda, Bazurgwal and 
Mangat but most are engaged in trade. 

Nearly every village has its mosque often built of mud 
bricks, but more usually a small structure of baked bricks, with 
some carved wood on its front. There are numerous small 
shrines in the district, usually the tomb (khangah) of some holy 
men held in local reverence. Of these, two deserve special men- 
tion— 

The tomb of Pir Jafaris jiicturesquely jfiaced on a high peak 
•of the Pabbi above the village of Besa. The chief difficulty here 
is to get water. The attendants live on the offerings of visitors to 
the shrine, who appear to be generous. ‘ The chief attendant is 
able to keep a good pony, and the buildings are in good order. 
The shrine has dkjagir of Es. 47l in perpetuity on condition that 
the institution is maintained. 

The other notable place is tlie shrine of Shah Daula just 
outside the city of Gujrat to the east. Captain Davies notes 
that Shah Daula was a saint of great repute who in the reign of 
Shah Jahan lived in Gujrat and from the rich offerings made to 
him spent freely on the adornment of the town and its suburbs. 
He wrote :-r 

ShahdaTila was a Pathan and claimed descent from the Emperor Bahlol 
Shah Lodhi ; at the fame time the Gujars assert that he belonged, to their 
elass, and the present high priest at the shrine professes to he a Sayyad. 
At this khanyah are domiciled human deformities known as Shahdaula's 
chtikas (rats). The popular belief is that the priest undertakes to cause 
children to be bom in childless homes on condition of the parents consenting 
at the shrine to relinquish to him their first-born child, which is then said to be 
born rat-headed. There are at present abont a dozen rat-headed men, women 
and children attached to the khangah ; they are wretched looking imbeciles, 
with little or no forehead, and sharp features, which in a manner justifies the 
appellation of “ rat-head.’'’ They are very shy and most of them are mute •, 
eofloe are said to have been brought from great distances — Kashmir, Kabul, 
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Multan, Laliore, Amritsar, etc. The fact is simply that such deformed 
children are occasionally born, and that the Shahdaula priests lose no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring them, as they are found to be profitable in marking 
the identity of a priest or disciple of the celebrated Shahdaula _ shrine _ in 
his alms-collecting rounds among his distant constituents, each disciple being 
usually accompanied on his tours by a rat-faced deformity ; and the fostering 
of superstitious stories regarding these unfortunates tends to increase the rever- 
ence and liberality shown to the Shahdaula priesthood. There is strong reason 
to feai- that some of them are helped into idiocy by superstitious parents 

■ compressing their heads in infancy between boards or bandages in order to fi.t 
them for this shrine, as cl tihas ; but of course no body will admit this, and they 

• are commonly reputed to be born thus as a mark of divine wrath on parents 

■ who have wilfully failed to keep a vow of one sort or another.^'’ 

Some years ago the Commissioner of Rawalpindi said— “ The 
shrine rests under the suspicion of encouraging or at all events 
profiting by the artificial deformation of children, and I am iiot 
prepared to take or recommend any action which might appear 
to strengthen it whether in prestige or in resources.” The Settle- 
ment Officer reported in 1915—“ t understand that the artificial 

■ deformation is doubtful hut that deformed children who are con- 
genital idiots are kept al; tlie shrine and profit is made by sending 
men in charge of the children to tour the country. It is suspect- 

• ed that the children are not well ti’eated.” Finally tlie assign- 
ment of the value of Rs. 15 was continued. Government noted 
that it could not be resumed as long as the shrine is in existence, 
hut directed that no further succession to shares in the assign- 

■ ment should he recorded. 

(o) The Anglican community is ministered to by the Chaplain AngUoaacom- 

■ at Jheliim, who visits the station several times a year if possible, 

There is an Anglican church dedicated to St. Saviour with seats 
for 24 persons. It dates from 1861, and is of the “ Montgomery ’* 
pattern, so called because many churches of this pattern w’'ere 
built while Sir Robert Montgomery was Lieutenant-Governor. 

The church is in a pleasant bit of ground. The internal fittings 

.are good, i.e., marble flooring in the chancel, brass rails and 
•vessels, and embroidered cloths, They were presented by a 
generous Deputy Commissioner Mr. Knox in 1889. 

The number of Indian Christians is largely due to the 
. evangelistic and educational activities of the Church of Scotland ^ 

Punjab Mission- The operations of this Mission Which had its f 
, headquarters at Sialkot were extended to Gujrat in 1862. The 
work was so successful that in 1865 the Reverend Robert Pater- 

■ son was permanently located there. A boys’ school was opened 
,.and work was vigorously carried on till he was transferred to 
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CHAPTER Sialkofc in 1868. He was- succeeded "by the Eeverend James 
Lang, then by Dr. Hutchison, then in 1876 by the Eeverend J. W. 

PopuMon. Toungson who with his wife carried on the. work for ten years,. 
Chur^ In 1886 the Eeverend E. McOheyne Paterson, son of the first 

Scotland Missionary, arrived. Under him the school at Gujrat was raised to • 

Jijssion. status of a High School in 1891 while the various local bodies 

concerned handed over to the mission their schools at Jalalpur,. 
Dinga and Shadiwal. Mission stations were opened at these 
places, and also at Daulatnagar, Kunjah and Lala Musa. The 
work was greatly aided by Sardar Didar Singh who had been: 
baptised by Dr. Toungson about 1880. He spent his life in the- 
Gujrat Mission, and died to the regret of the whole community 
in J.917. He was a public-spirited man and did useful w'ork as- 
Vice-President both of the Municipal Committee and District 
Board. His services were acknowledged by the award of a silver' 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 



In 1916 Mr. Paterson- was transferred to Sialkot, and his 
place in Gujrat was taken in 1917 bj the Eeverend G. A.. 
Mackeggie. JMr. Paterson will long be gratefully remembered' 
by the many pujpils w'ho have received their education at the- 
Mission School: A girls’ school supported by the Ladies’ Asso- - 
elation of the Church of Scotland and donations from Scotland’ 
was originally opened by Mrs. Toungson in 1876 but after a 
lingering career it - was closed. It was started afresh by 
■ , Mrs. McOheyne Paterson in 1886 and in 1888 it was taken over by 
the Ladies’ Association of the Church of Scotland who sent out as ■ 
their first Missionary Miss Paterson, daughter of the pioneer mis- 
.. sionary. She carried on the school and began work in the 
Zananas. Miss Maokichan arrived in 1889 and shortly afterwards 
Miss Paterson w'as compelled to resign by ill-health. In 1893 the 
staff was enlarged by the arrival of Miss Mary Mackiehan. At 
Christmas 1916 Miss Mackintosh joined the staff and in 1917 ' 
Miss Maokichan was transferred to Sialkot. The staff is now able 
to maintain two girls’ schools— one for Muhammadans and a 
smaller for Hindus. 

zananawri. ^ Besides the schools Zanana work is carried on by 
r ; Miss Eodger and a s pe cial postal mission by Miss Hale. At 
Shadiwal work is suspended for the present. 

Medical work. 3h 1896 Miss Eussell began medical work among the women- 
, , and children of Gujrat. She ivas joined by Miss Smith under 
whom the 'wwk has rapidly developed. A Zanana hospital was 
built by the Misses Dow of Toronto, Canada, in memory of their 
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Biother. The hospital is conTeniently situated close to the city, ch^teb- 
but the residential quarters for the doctors and nursing sujperin- — * 

tendent Miss Paterson are built on the second storey of the hospital Popniaticn. 
and are uncomfortably small. The Misses Dow also built a Medical work, 
large church for the mission on the road from the city to the 
district courts. As it is a central church for the whole district 
it will hold many more than the normal congregation. JalaljDur 
Jattan was chosen as a new mission centre in 1899 when 
Dr. H. P, Lechmere Taylor began medical work there. A large 
hospital has been built, with sejiarate wards for paying patients, 
and of recent years two mission houses, for Dr. Taylor and 
Dr. H. Martyn Newton (who came out in 1901), have been built, 
besides a small church of an oriental but appropriate design. 

During the war Dr. Taylor acted as Professor of the Medical 
College at Lahore, and has since retired from the Mission. Dr. 

Newton died in September 1919, thus leaving the hospital with- 
out a doctor and it will have to be reduced to the status of a 
dispensary only. The records of the hospital bear abundant testi- 
mony to the skill and popularity of these two Missionaries. 

(p) Table No. 17 shows the principal occujmtions followed by Occupatioas.. 
males and females as returned in 1911 Provincial Census Beport, 

With the number of their dependants agriculture accounts for a 
total of 431,751 or 58 per cent, of the total population of the dis- 
trict as then constituted and that is just the average of the pro- 
vince. In most cases a man’s occupation can be inferred from his 
caste, but the occupations of castes have changed much in vary- 
ing degrees. The combination in one person of several occupa- 
tions makes the classification somewhat unsatisfactory A full 
account of the methods and difficulties of enumei'ation will be 
found in Chapter XII of the Census Report and more detailed 
figures in Tables XV, XVI and XVI- A. Naturally pasture and 
'agriculture come first in importance, but it is rather surprising to 
see that the next place is taken by industries of dress and the 
toilet, that is tailoring and bootmaking, washing and dyeing, and 
barbers, though the large number whose occupation is showm as 
textiles .is the correct corollary. 

(g) The food of the people is simple, and consists of cakes of Food- 
meal, made from the grain most recently harvested with the addi- 
tion of green food according to the season. In Captain Davies’ 
Gazetteer, page 47 , it w'as noted that the main food for eight months 
w^as hajra. It is true now as then that in the general opinion 
an agriculturist who has bajra to eat and buttermilk (lassi) to > 
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CHAPTER drink desires nothing else. But the cultivation of wheat has in- 
■ creased and the area under gram is much larger. The people cer- 
-■Popuiation. tainly eat hajra for the months succeeding the hharifhaxvest hut 
onl}’' for about four months, and even then the evening meal is 
often of wheaten cakes. For the rest of the year wheat is the 
staj)le grain : though gram is used more often now and barley is 
used when it is rij)e because it ripens earlier than wheat. The 
cakes are unleavened and are moistened with buttermilk. The use 


of sugar and butter or clarified butter (ghi) with the cakes is a 
luxury. But with the cakes is usually an accompaniment of dal, 
or pottage of gram or other pulses (wo/k, mash, masur) and accord- 
ing to the season vegetables such as turnips, carrots, onions, green 
sarson, the green tops of turnips, cucumbers and melons. While 
barley is still unripe it also is eaten as a vegetable. The usual 
drink is lassi or buttermilk, and W'ater. Meat is scarcely eaten in the 
villages. But in the towirs and especially by the wealthier people 
meat is eaten, Avith a greater variety of vegetables and the con- 
sumption of tea is becoming usual. In the cold weather each 
family cooks its own meals, but in the hot weather the dough 



after being kneaded is cooked by a machlian at a village oven. 
The regular meals are taken twice a day, the first between 9 and 
10 in the forenoon, the other in the evening as soon as it becomes 
dark. But in the hot Aveather when the men are at Avork long 
before the morning meal a light meal is taken early, soon after 
sunrise, and some parched gram will be eaten in the afternoon. 
The description ^of the peoples’ food leads to mention of tobacco. 
The Muhammadan cultiA’’ator has his pipe always within easy 
reach, and as the Avriter of the Amritsar Gazetteer says (page 62) 
this habit is a serious cheek on the industry of the Muhamma- 
dans. 

(r) The every day dress of the Musalmau cultivator, that is 
the majority of the population, consists of four garments. The 
first is a tahmat, or a piece of cloth about 3 yards long and a 
yard or more AAdde, tied round the waist and allowed to hang in 
loose folds over the lower part of the body. The second is a 
kiiria, or ehola, a full cut tunic with large open sleeves reaching 
to the thighs. The third is a chadar, a long piece of cloth Avorn 
loosely over the shoulder, somewhat in the fashion of a Scottish 
plaid. The fourth is a pagf or turban, a long strip of cloth wound 
round the head When at work the chadar is never used and the 
turban too is often taken off. The colour of men’s clothes is 
usually white, but often the tahmat or loin-cloth is blue and the 
turban is usually white. Jn the Bar the tahmat is often of a 
check pattern usually black and yellow. Men do not wear red 
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•unless they have recently been married. Pyjamas or trousers 
:are worn only hy men in towns, or by others on occasions w’hen 
they w'ill not have to work. The dress is completed by a pair 
of shoes. In the villages the Hindus follow the fashions of the 
Muhammadans among whom they live, but their dhoi5i is 
differently tied from the Muhammadans’ tahmat and their turban . 

differently wound. Eurther, the men in towns tend to copy those 
in larger towns, and some to copy the English dress ; the latter are 
usually Grovernment officials or pleaders. The dress is moi*e 
usually a pair of trousers of native pattern with a waistcoat and 
long-coat with collar like, that of a military tunic. Of waist-coats 
there is great variety. European' types of boots and shoes are ^ 
worn. In the villages the dress of the womeir is very like that of 
the men. They tie the tahmat in" the same way . The turban is 
replaced by a bhochhan, a piece of cloth worn as a veil, over the 
head and upper part of the body. In the village the woman’s 
tahmat is usully blue, her kurta black and bhochhan either 
white, or l)lue, or spotted. The women wear jyyjamas occasional- 
ly, for instance on a journey. In the Kharian tahsil near the 
IPabbi hills as well as near the Jhelum river the women often put 
•on trousers (or sWhan) of snsi cloth and spotted coverlet. In the 
towns the Hindu wmmon of the Khatri class wear full trousers . 
called sufhan of coloured cloth and those of the Arora class or 
sj)ecially Bahrupia and Labana families often wear a skirt {gJiagra) 
and an flw/i or short bodice in place oi a kurta. Both these on 
festive occasions wear clothes of silk and other rich materials. 

But the ordinary clothes are of cotton, for the ordinary people 
cannot afford anything better. 

A girl wears the two front tresses of her hair plaited : a 
• married woman wears her hair simply smoothed down on her 
head. 

The ornaments worn by the people are chiefly of silver, and Omments, 
usually of rough workmanship though often the design is good. 

' The most common ornaments worn by the women are the anklet 
{kari), necklet {hassi) with jje^dant (!ar), nose-ring {nath) and 
other ornaments for the nose, viz., the hulaJc, which is worn in the 
partition between the two nostrils, the lanng, a dove-shaped orna- 
ment stuck through the side of the nostril andihe tila, a smaller 
ornament similarly worn on the other side of the nose ; ornaments 
for the ears, viz., the tmla, a large ear-ring, vali, a small ear-ring, 
rand bundde, ear-ring drops, worn by unmarried girls ; ornaments for 
the forehead, viz., the dauni a broad ornament worn over the hair 
and the iihka, a round jewel, worn in the centre of the forehead ; 
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ornaments for the arms, ©is:., the feoJia^ta an. armlet worn jus't 
under the shoulder, the tad, a solid armlet worn above the elbow, 
bracelet {cliuri) and bangles (fcr-ra or finger rings either 

plain {challa), broad (vehr) or ornamented (mu^dri) SLnd amiilets 
{taioUri), worn round the neck. 

Men wear only a ring (mundart) sometimes with a seal on 
it, and perhaps an amulet {tawiz) on the arm or neck. 

The following note on manners is eojfied from the Shahpur 
Gazetteer, as it ap|)lies to this district ; 

“ Women are not treated 'vvdth much deference, and, are 
ignored as much as possible out of doors. When a hus- 
band and wife are walking together, she follows at a res- 
pectful distance behind. A woman should not mention the 
name of her husband or of his agnates older than her by 
generation. Words denoting connection by marriage have be- 
'come so commonly used as terms of abuse that they are not 
often used in their proper sense ; and a man generally sjjeaks of 
his father-in-law {satihra) as his uncle {chacJia). A son-in-law" 
is an honoured guest in his father-in-law'’s house. When a married 
woman goes to visit her mother, it is j)roper for the wnmen of 
the family, both on her arrival and departure, to make a lamen- 
tation, and lift up the voice and weep. 

When friends meet, they join but do not shake hands' 
or the inferior puts out his hand towards the other’s knee 
or if they are very great friends, they embrace each other, 
bi’east to breast first one side and then the other If a man . 
meets a holy person {pit) he touches the latter’s feet by way of 
salutation. Should acquaintances pass each other, one says 
“ Salani a^ aihum” (peace be on thee), and the other replies 
“ Wa ahikHtn Mssalam ” (and on thee be peace). They then 
enquire after each other’s health, the usual question being “ Is ir. 
•Vi ell?” (kliaire) and the answer “fairly” (val) or “thanks 
(to God)” (shuJcr). When a visitor comes to the house he is 
saluted with a welcome /iaea n4n and answ^ers “ blessings be on 
thee” (khair hovi). The use of chairs and stools is becoming 
more common, but it is usual for a peasant when resting either to 
sit on his heels (athruha) or to squat on the ground cross-legged - 
{patkalU), or to sit on the ground with his arms round his 
knees, or -with his chadar tied round his waist and knees {goth); 
to support his back. 

Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as in Europe^ 
a nod of the head means “ yes ” or “ come ” and a shake of the 
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neaa means ” aeniai. rnr.s DacKifarcL non means “enquiry." chapter 
A click with a toss of the head means “ no ” ; jerking the fingers *Zf' 
inwards means “ I do not know,” holding the palm inwards and Popuiatton 
sliaking the hand means “ enquiry,” holding the palm outwards 
and shaking the hand is a sign of prohibition ; holding up the 
tiuunb iikutJifi) means “ contemptuous refusal wagging the 
middle finger {dhiri) provokes a person to anger. In beckoning 
a person the hand is held up, palm outwards and the fingers 
moved downwards and inwards.” 

(.s) The dwellings of the ordinary people throughout the dis- Dwellings, 
trict consist of one or more rooms {kotha) with a courtyard in front, 
often common to several houses, surrounded by a wall. All the 
walls are of blocks of clay dried in the sun, gradually piled up and 
then plastered. The roofs are flat and are made of wooden beams 
with smaller battens across them. Then brushwood is laid across 
and earth on tlie top. These flat roofs are useful for storing fodder, 
drying grain and as sleeping places in the hot weathen There 
:are usually no chimneys or windows but the ordinary openings are 
only the doorways. In the courtyard will be found a manger 
{khurli) for the cattle, a , trough raised about 2 feet from the 
ground built of clay, and also sheds for the cattle built in the 
same way as the house but in a less com|)lete. fashion. As a 
rule the houses of peasants are built for them by the village 
carpenter and potter, who receive their food and tobacco as 
much as they can smoke in a day while work is going on 
:and a present of a few rupees when the work is finished. Khatris ’ 
and other non-proprietors pay at a fixed rate. The wealthier 
residents, whether proprietors in the land or not, build brick 
houses when they can afford it, and in that easer ndndows on even 
chimneys will be made. Cooking is usually done in a partly roofed 
■shelter in a corner of the courtyard. Inside the house is very 
simple furniture : beds of a frame of wood laced with strong cord ; 
a few stools {piliri) ; corn bins made of clay ; a small hand mill for 
grinding corn ; possibly a wooden box for storing clothes and 
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togetlier that no man is far from his fields. But in the larger 
villages separate houses or hamlets are often built on outlying 
wells. In any ease the houses of the menials are usually together 
on the outskirts of the village. 

It is obvious that the arrangements of village houses - 
are not sanitary. Inner rooms have no ventilation. The cattle 
sheds and the living rooms adjoin, but then no man objects 
to the smell of his own cattle. Drainage as a rule is nil, unless 
the village happens to be on a mound or slope. Eefuse is 
simply carried away by hand and thrown on to the refuse heap 
just outside the houses. These refuse heaps and the night-soil 
make the surroundings of the average village dreadfully insani- 
tary, and it is no wonder tliat disease spreads. It is a pity that 
the i)eopIe cannot follow the example of the Jews (Deutero- 
mony 23T3) in covering up night-soil with earth. 

(f) The Musalmans bury their dead according to their own 
religious rites The mnllali is called in to wash the corpse which 
is then clothed in the funeral dress, a chadar, a kafni and a 
tahmat. Prom the winding sheet the mullah tears off enough 
to make a prayer carpet {jai-i-namaz) at the grave. In the 
rest the l)ody is wrapped, being tied in three places and is then 
placed on a bed. The service is read by the mullah in the 
graveyard, the body on the bed being placed with its head to the 
north and its face towards Mecca. The body is carried to the 
grave by the near relatives. The giw’e is dug with a recess {sami) 
along the western side in wdiich the body is placed in the position 
described above. The recess is closed in with bricks or stones 
leaning over the corpse so that no earth may rest on it At the 
grave the mnVah receives a gift and bread and sweetmeats are 
distributed to the poor ; but on the day of the death the family 
and relatives do not cook food in their own house. On that 
day and till the third day food is hronght to them by relatives.- 
On the third day the kul is read, and visits of condolence are 
paid. 

The Hindu and Sikh burn their dead. The body is cremated 
on the same day or the following morning, but not during the 
night as that is unpropitious. Xoung children, however, arc 
buried or cast into a stream, 

j («) The peasant has not a great deal of leisure for amusement 
or jnncli: makrial for them. There are no large fairs in the- 
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district, thougli there are certain local shrines at which people chapter' 

congregate, hut though that may be an occasion on which friends 

may meet, there is no merriment. popmation. 

The grown up men in a village are seriously minded, and 
there are no organised games for them after boyhood except trials 
of sti’ength in weigh-lifting, which attract some of the more 
energetic young men. 

Tor the boys the usual game is knudi kibaddi, a Variety of 
“ prisoners’ base ” and chappan chut, a. sort of hide-and-seek. 
tlmmchi is played at larger gatherings, such as marriages or fairs. 

In this, one man tries to strike another on the chest with the open 
hand without being caught. The young men sometimes practise 
wrestling — or the swinging of the clubs — mughdar. In 
towns the boys have more variety. Tipcat is often played in the 
streets, and at school they learn how to play games in teams ~ 
cricket, hockey, football and tug-of-war — -besides races and jump- 
ing ; but these games are seldom seen in the villages. 

Girls have games with dolls, as in other countries, and games 
which require less energy such as hopscotch, played with potsherds 
in squares marked out on the ground. 


[v) Names of places in the district are not remarkable for Piacenames, 
any peculiarity. Often a village shows the clan name of the 
founders or present residents, such as Kharian, Cheebian, Tur 
(which are elan names of the Gujars) or commemorate a single 
man such as Jalalpur, Lala Musa, Pindi Baha-ud-din, Kadirabkd. 

Two villages are called Bhuk, and one village is unfortunate 
enough to be called Shaitanian. 



The names of men are not peculiar to the district. With 
regard to the titles used in common polite address the ordinary 
title is Chairdhri for a Jat or a Gujar. The Ohibs or other Eajputs 
are called Baja, the the Mughals are called Miraa. 

On pages 108 to 111 of Captain Davies’ Gazetteer was 
given a collection of popular proverbs in u^e in the district. The 
list is worth repeating and has been somewhat revised. 

1. Wasse Divali, jaise pliosj waise hali. 

If it rains about the DivalL the idler and the plouarhinen are equail? well PopaJar 
off. . ^ d proverbs 

2 . “Phagan kahe Chetra ki karye bhai main aya hun jbun jhan tun 

banne lain/* ’ '\- 

Bays Phagan to Cheter What shall we do, brother, I have swept all 
ekar, now you restore (or reproduce) , . 
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3. Piiai^an niabi phagenda, Budhi theri di sar Ienda« 

When tihe spring of - Phagan conies, there is spring in the woraeiPs 
heart. 

4. Htmdesab snehajjian, Waindi sab bhoin. 

The man who possesses is consld ered wise, land with a crop on it is con* 
sidered good land. 

5. Tittar khamhi badli, Ran malai kha, O wa'^se, oh ujjate, kade khata 
na ja. 

When clouds resemble partridge^s feathers, when women eat cream, siieh 
clouds will bring rain, such women will leave the house ; of the truth of these 
sayings there is no doubt. 

6. Wasse Chetar, na mewe srhar, na mewe khetar. 

If it rains in Cheter, neither houses nor fields will hold the crop. 

Explanation,— in this mouth gives a bumper crop. 

7. Phagan jharian lagan, kangan waggati, te jat khatrian nun thaggan. 

If rain begins in Phagan : floods begin to flow, cultivators will deceive 

the money-lenders* 

Explanation. — If it rains in Phagan, and floods come the Jat can deceive 
the khatri (by making him think the crop will be good). 

8. Hah rahn te gab gahn. 

When the road is deserted threshing is easy. 

Explanation, — ^When the heat is so great that men cannot travel, the 
com splits up easily on the threshing flour, 

9. Sau sin te ek sohaga. 

A hundred ploughing^ are equal to one rolling. 

10. Sal) kalian te keth kalian. 

All machines are inferior to ploughs. 

11. Nivvin Tsamiuen to uccho sakon jad kacl nafa. 

Low lying land and well-to-do relatives are always an advantage. 

12. Maire di karir, hath wieh tind, modhe te Hr. 

(The owner of) 3ry (rnaira) land which grows karir hush, carries a bowl 
in his hand, and rags on his back is a beggar). 

18. Hawaii wasse pal jhalle, Bhadon de din char, Assun dhiinde mengla, 
* Bhulli phaire gJinwar, Daive b*^.uiie rah de munh murakh de mar. 

■ In Sawan it rams all the time. In Bhadon it rains four days. In Asun 
■ whoever looks for a heron (which is wanderer like .a lost woman) makes him* 
self like God and should have Ms, face slapped. 

" , 14* Sawan minh im wassia, Bhadon pai kahar, jls '■ ghar bal na khedia 

^ Ainwen gai balmr. , _ . ' , 

If it does not min in Sawan, m Bhadon distress increases. , So in -a house 
■in wMc|i there k no child, the spring of life is gone* 
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25. Kar mazduri kta chnri. 
Do work and eafe dainties. 


26. Dhol rat, te kTia bat. 

Expend blood (work hardly) and eot rice, 

' Kam hharaeh te bala nasMn* 

Spends little yet takes a high seat. 

28. ' Mai gain to Rayat Arain. ^ 

The best property is a' cow : the best tenant is an Aram. 

29. «Te dena howe shah da, te til wan hale gad* ^ 

If yon are in debt to tbe moneydendt^ sow til in well failowec! sou. 

S,pUnation.-MB are paid in kind, and the produce of Til is greatest, 

80. Sat malhar te sataran pani China jhare kanal mani.^ ^ 

with seven manurings and seventeen waterings, China will ret-r.a a man 

on a kanal. 

31. Sattin tiwin gajran. Sail siw ill kamad. 

Seven ploughiegs for carrots, one hundred for cane. 

82. Dad taposi kangni, Dang-o-dang kapab, Lef di bukal mar ko 


makki wiehon ja. 

Sow kangnl at a distance 
(a stick about four feet long) 
raxai on his shoulders. 


of a frog^s leap : cotton at a distance of a 
; Makki at the distance occupied bv a man 


with 


33. Bajra jetha putar paletha. 

Baira sown in Jeth, and a first born son are the best. 

34, Kbada pitta lab-da, Rehnda Ahmad Shah da. 

Nothing was left to the people but enough food and drink, the rest was 
Ahmad ShaMs. 
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The soils whioli are distinguished hj the people aeoording to 
theirqualityorfertilityare:-— 

(1) Ma?Va— The ordinary soil of the district, a firm but 

somewhat sandy loam easily worked. 

(2) Which is rather more sandy than maira. 
The name is chiefly used in the Gujrat tahsil. 

(5) Eetli — Is sandy soil. 

(4) Missi— Is firmer than and is the cood poii 

which constitutes the greater part of the Phalia 
Bar. 

(6) Eo/ii— Is stiff clay usually found in depressions. It 

gives a heavy yield when it has the proper amount 
of moisture, but it is liable to be waterlogged by 
too much water and to dry very quickly with too 
little. 

(6) Kallarathi — la land affected by saltpetre though the 
name is often given also to land which by being in 
a depression has grown sodden. This latter is 
better described as rohi though of poor quality. 

The distribution of these roils may be described as fol- 
lows ' \ ' l ■ 

The eastern half of the district is mainly maira, wdth retli 
on the banks of the numerous hill-streams and roH in depres- 
•sions, , , 

The Bar is mostly of musi soil, bub there is rohi in depres- 
sions and in the track of drainages. In the old bed of the 
Bhimbar soil which was sodden for years is now of tiie kind nhi 
hallarathi. 

Assessment would be fairer if barani soil, which predomi- 
nates in the Gujrat and Kharian tahsils, was discriminated, but 
the old classification was repeated in the I’eeords made before 
the arrival of the Settlement Officer at the recent settlement, so 
distinction between good and inferior harani was left to the 
Settlement Officer’s own observation. 

The amount of the rainfall has already been dealt with (page 
12), hut from the agricultural point of view its distribution rs 
far more important. The best distribution would be somewhat- 
g|kldiloh-s :-y 

, Heavy rain at the beginning of July suceoedod by rain in 
'August or September will enable kharif crops to be sowir and 
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15th Augast i 25111 October... 15th aSTovemboT 1 st Novcm- ifjth Xovem* 
j. ■■■ .ber.- i ber, 

SCtli Aniil ... j list October ... 31st Deceteber 


15tb October, 


Otb November 20tb Oeto- i.^tb Novem- 
ber. I ber. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Mnnff and 

Mmh, 


Dbto 


Ditto 


MMh and 
other pukes. 

S*agftroaii4' ... 


20th October... 31 st December 


let October 


Isfc March 


20th Peb- 

rnarj. 


Ditto 


Intb Decern 
j ber. 


10th 

nuary, 


25th Ociober... 16th December ; 15th April 


Wheat 


2bth March 


Oram 


25th October... 15th December ! 1st April 


15th Septemberj 16th October... | 20th March ... loth April 


Ditto 


Ditto 




Ditto 


Ditto. 


15th March 


Tobacco 
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(*) System or CULTIVATI015. — ^Tbe cultivation in the district is 
not of a high order and the people are not quick to take up new 
methods or try new things. The methods of cultivaticn depend 
largely on the* pressure on the soil. The men are well aware of 
the advantages of letting land life fallow as a means of restoriag 
its fertility without artificial means. But in the eastern part of 
the district holdings are so small both of well-irrigated and of 
dry land that the owners and tenants cannot afford to give up 
the land for a long period. Each field must give a crop on the 
average once a year and if it is manured and irrigated it must 
give more than one crop a year. It is common for fields, especi- 
ally those dependent on rain, to be cultivated for two harvests iu 
succession and tl)en he left fallow for two harvests. A field 
which has grown wheat or cotton must be left fallow for at least 
six months! Where men can afford, they let land lie fallow for 
as much as two years, but most cannot do this. The Bulandi 
circle of Guirat, which is the big harani circle of that tahsil, has 93 
per cent, of crops harvested on cultivated area and the Malta, the 
corresponding circle of Kharian, has 96 per cent. The Hithar of 
Gujrat, which is largely irrigated by wells, has 116 per cent.^ It is 
only Avhere tlie soil is poor and cannot give all this cropping or 
where the rainfall is small and the ratio of failure is higher that 
we find the harvested area falling much below the cultivated area. 
In the worst part of the district the villages transferred from 
Shahpur (shown in the Phalia Assessment Keport as Sub -Tahsil 
Pukan) there w'as the additional dilficulty that economic con- 
ditions had changed. The following statement shows shortly the 
figures from the assessment reports (ie., excluding a small area 
in Phalia) : — 


Pehosktagh op totad cultivat- 
ed ABBA HAHVEiTED IS' 


Pebcehtagp- of sown abba 

BAILED IK 




Kharit 


81 1 190 


Whei’e the whole area is shown as being cropped more than 
once a year, it is not to be implied that there is any intensive 
cultivation, except on wells worked by Arains or other skilful 
farmers in the neighbourhood of the towns and large villages. 
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has been - - - 
cotton, or faramirci 

The asricultural year may 
month of Baisakh, about the m:: 
that leases are arrange., 
be prepared for the khanj 
enough for the purpose. 

the beginning of Sawan — - Ka' VlnnP 

Mcrif millets and pulses oau thea be done, 

■ought to have been put down in ApuL 
are reaped in November and are sta.- 
The picking of cotton goes on t --- 
sugaiUre remains on the ground tiU rebi^ty or 
inS. The kharif crops want ample laim 
inS rain in September is valuable, and it 

wliicli is valuable for the sowing ^ 

graoa are sown in, October, though if ram is 

sown up to ®''‘bT““ra;ristoM “tIio rXorop needs rain in Jani 
t riu"a '' h"s otiheat is sapUdto tagin on 
1st Msaki “btd gram and barley are cut earlter. 
i otft Jeeu and the soft graius used as a vege ab e 
;?or fodder is out as needed ; tbe amount depends c- 

Tutrt“rT :haft to tbi yota by a 
Tin ftmng or a ^ LT r^bat 

which can be oontrofte ^y in'narrowin" circles, but the turn is 
" fobbT^rTho light Piougfpe" ^only a fey 
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o* means tiiat an orauiEir^y 

foii"oweOy"another, Froblhly a fodder crop following 

following feajra. 

--r he considered to begin in the t 

,e middle of April. It is at this time ' 

■ed for the following year. Land tos to 
‘® • ■ J as soon as there is moisture 

Rain normally should have come by 
(middle of July) and the sowing of 

IL The millets and pulses 
skal for the wiater months, 
till about the end of December and 
• March lollow- 
When they are matar- 
is the September rain 
of the rahi crops. Wheat and 
delayed they can be 
late ?cft»n/_crpp 

the 

Often barley 
Green wheat 
on the scarcity of 
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(Jepoytnicnt to ind-ace people to use plouglis of better pattern. 
So fni* these efforts have not met with much success There are 
aljout 300 Meston ploughs in the dish’iot, because fome have 
been bought and some presented as prizes for recruiting, etc., 
but in the majority of cases the ploughs are not used. One 
reason is tliat tbe shave (phala) supplied is of oast iron and soon 
breaks. Tl'lien asked why they do not use better plouschs the 
usual ready answer is that their bullocks cannot pud them. 
That reason is soon falsified by experiment, but the men’s reluct- 
ance is 3iot easy to overcome. 

ether implements in common use are hilii, a spade which 
has the blade at an angle with the shaft, and tiie digger pulls 
towards him. A Jihrirpa is a snsall hand hoc. Por weeding a 
spud or rnniha is used. Heaping is done with a cl dri or sickle, 
which has a curved blade and tlie inside is toothed like a saw. A 
pitchfork is called irengli or sangah, used for gathering the loose 
straw and grain on the threshing floor, and to toss it when wet 
with rain. Threshing is clone on the hard beaten ground on 
W'ldcli the crop is spread out : a sledge or harrow (pfiala) is then 
dragged over it till the grain is exhausted from the husks or 
bullocks tied in a row to stake are made to move round and 
tread out the corn. Winnowing baskets (cliaj;) are made of the 
thick stalks of sirkana grass. They are filled with the broken 
straw husks and grain and emptied*into the air, the action of the 
wind blowing the chaff to a little distance while the heavier grain ^ 
falls near. 

Sowing is nsually done broadcast {chatta) and in the 
western part of the district no other method is seen, bat in 
the eastern part a drill {nali) is often used .specially for wheat. 
Generally the peasants are very careless about the quantity of 
seed, only the more intelligent and well-to-do keep the best of 
their grain for seed. Ploughing is succeeded on heavier soils by 
rolling with a flat levelling beam, sohaga, which crushes the clods 
and flattens the surface Two yokes of oxen puli the beam. The 
driyers stand on the beam, stead^ying themselves by holding on to 
a bullock’s tail. The sohaga again used after sowing, in order 
to cover the seed, especially on well lands. Purther on well lands 
it is necessary to make small compartments ih<iaris) for irrigation. 
These are done by means of a large wooden rake (jandra) worked 
by two men, one of whom presses it into the soil and pushes the 
“P while the other assists Mm by pulling at a rope attached- 
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Manure is applied to ohahi hnd. so far as ayaUable, _ But 
there is not c^nongh man lire for the adequate fertilisation of the ■ 

soil. A groat deal of it is used as fuel according to the common Agne^ito® 
custom of the province, and there is not enough wood iu the dis- irrigation.- 
triet to enable the villagers to put all the manure on the land. 

Owing to the difficulty of carriage most manure is applied to land 

near t!ie village site, or near the outlying wells whei’3 o.attle are 
stalled. So often outlying fields get practically no manure. The 
rain lands get little, partly for the reasons given and partly be- 
cause it is said to hum up the soil. 

(c) The principal tribes engaged in agriculture have been 
described already. Table No. 17 in Volume B shows lS6,->00 
persons as actual workers ou “ pasture and agriculture, and 
298,461 dependents. It is impossible to ascertain the exact 

number of agricultural labourers^ as there ai ’0 so ^maay men who 

ordinarily are engaged in other occupations, especially “ industries 
concerned ■with reiuse matter,” who lend a hand at harvest time. 
Ordinarily as each owner has so small an area, the supply of 
labour is enoug-h, though of reoert years plague has interfered 
greatly with tlie supply of extra labour. 

The comparative importance of the various staples is 
best shown in the form of percentages on the total matured area 
of both harvests. The figures in the following table are calcu- 
lated on the average results of representative harvests as sanc- 
tioned in the three assessment reports : — 
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■ Harvest. , 

Crop. 






Gu>t. j 

KliariaD. 
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r 

Kice .»«■■■ 

2 


1 



■"Maisig V ■ M,. - ■ 

4 

i 

2 
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4 . 

7 

4 


1 Bajra 

■■ : 12 . 

13 

13 

Eharif ■ , 

.fciiigarcaae: 

1 




■ Ootitv' Cl •v* . •»* 

2 

2 

3 

1 

others 

7 

8 


1 

■■ Fod&f ■ ■ 

'^;v. i 


4. 


Total KhiriJ 

/ 

40. 

■',■■31:, 


r 

Wtieat 

39 


44 


; 

Oram ... 

1 


4 



Wheat-gmm , 

7 

6 

7 



O'ilseects ■„ 

3 

4 

2 

Mo.bi *»• •" 
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1 

i 

Tobstceo 
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, 

i 

Otbor.s ... 

8 

5 

4 

L 

Fotldcr 

5 

a 

7 
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These figures I’epresent the state of aflfeirs prior to the^ re- 
cent settlement, and are therefore not likely to be maintained 
when a large part of the district is irrigated by the canal. It may 
be anticipated that cotton and perhaps sugarcane will be more 
widely cultivated, otherwise the percentages of valuable crops 
are not likely to rise much. In a canal-irrigated tract a large 
area is needed for fodder crops. 

Wheat is by far the most important crop in every respect. 

The area under it is almost 40 per cent, of the total harvest- 
ed area, and if a share of the mixed wheat-gram be included it 
is above that figure. On irrigated land it is grown unmixed, but 
on harani land it often is mixed with gram and very often it is 
mixed with several crops. It is common in the uplands of 
Gujrat and Kharian to see five crops in one field — wheat, gram, 
linseed, sarson and hasimla A line round the edge of the field 
is often sown with barley or linseed. The former because it is 
out first and leaves a track round the wheat. The latter because 
it keeps cattle away. Four kinds of wheat are commonly 
grown —dfflpar, surkh, ghoni and angothi. Dagar has a long black 
beard, a long ear and a long straw. The grain is a large one and 
the amount of straw produced to the acre is greater than of the 
other kinds. The wheat most generally grown is “ red” surkh. 
The grain is hard and it is most liked bacause it is a hardy kind. 
Another favourite kind is the beardless ghoni. The fourth kind, 
angothi, has a small round grain. The new wheats recommended 
by the Agricultural Department are slowly bein" tried. Wheat 
can grow on all kinds of soil, and a good deal of it is seen on the 
outlying fields which get the least manure and the least plough- . 
ing. It is a hardy plant and thrives if it gets three adequate 
waterings, that is at sowing time, about the end of December, 
and about the middle of February. The plant seems to get much 
of its necessary moisture from dew. The cultivation in this dis- 
trict is not very careful ; the land is ploughed as often as possible 
before sowing, but the sowings depend much on favourable rain 
and as noted much wheat is on the lowest quality of soils. Its 
area is large and often more than the cultivators can manage to 
look after," 80 weeds specially hoghat, a kind of wild onion, are 
common in harani soil. The irrigated crops are always better 
cared for. 

The peasants are careless about the quality of seed. They 
often do not trouble to keep the best of their crop for seed but 
: " ^ of it all, and then sow any old stuff which the local 

'ilMet'h&aia stock. . , - 



ten maunds (800 lbs.) per acre on land irrigated by wells ranging — ' 
from 12 maunds (960 lbs) in tlieHithar Circle of Gujrat Tahsil to 
as little as 4-1 maunds (840 lbs) in the circle formerly known as irrigation. 
Chenab Eukan, but now the Hithar west of Phalia. On land de- 
pendent on rain the average is about 6 maunds (480 lbs) ranging 
from 8 maunds (640 lbs) in the Hithar of Gujrat Tahsil down to 
four maunds (320 lbs.) in the Hithar Avest of Phalia. These figures 
relate to the time previous to the opening of the eanal. No esti- 
mate can be made yet of the outturn to be expected on canal-irri- 
gated land, though‘it may be said that it will be fairly high, be- 
cause the greater part of the soil irrigated by the Tipper Jheluni 
Canal is oi good equality. 

Two kinds of barley are grown, mmnuli (ordinary) and Barley, 
ipdighambri. It grows well on sandy sailab lands, and is often 
mixed with massaf. It is also grown as a second crop after rice 
•and is in many cases put down on land Avhieh, owing to Avant of 
,rain or insufficient preparation of the land at sowing time, AA’-as 
not considered good enough for Avheat. In oases where a whole 
ffield is not sown it is often sOAvn as a border round a field of 
■wheat. The reason is that the barley ripens first and being cut 
leaves more .space for the owner to cut his wheat. Its outturn 
per acre is about the same as of Avheat. 


CHAPTEI?. 

H-A. 

Apietiltura 

aid 

Irrigation. 


Jawar. 


Mafie, 


Cotton. 
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It is often grown with barley in the same way as gram with 
wheat. 

Barra is grown throughout the district, but least on lands 
liable to flood, or having clay soil. The finest hajra is generally 
to lie seen on the terraced fields at the foot of the Pabbi, but in 
a year of good rains the baii'a of the Bar cannot be surpassed, 
either in sijie or luxuriance. It is also grown in small patches 
near villages in Guji’at Talisil on land highly manured and 
irrigated. There the plants attain great size, but" the grain is not 
so good as that grown on rain lands. The crop needs a fairly 
good soil and is usually grown on the fields near the village 
whielr can be well tended. It is an imirortant hharij crop and 
occupies I per cent, of the matured area in the Gujrat Tahsil, 
hut is per cent, in iCharian. 

prefers a rather stiffer soil to haji'a. It is grown 
throughout the district, but except in the central portion of the 
I)oab is more generally grown for fodder. When grown for grain 
the seed is selected and sown thin ; when grown" for fodder or 
chart it is sown thick and cut before the grain matures. In 
parts of Gujrat Tahsil the young jaicar plant is often eaten 
by the people in the same way as sugarcane. It is of chief 
importance in Go jar Circle of Elliarian. But as this circle is now 
irrigated by the canal it may be anticipated that the crop will 
be little grown in future. 

Maize is cultivated on the better description of soil. It re- 
quires manured land and a heavy rainfall, but flooding is liable to 
kill the plants. The advantage of this croj) is that it occupies 
the ground, for a very short +ime and usually gives a good re- 
turn. It is cut early and this enables the land to be prepared 
for a rah-, crop. There are. two kinds. of maize, one of a 
reddish colour, which is grown in the river villages of Kharian, 
the other of a white colour grown in the rest of the district. 

The area of cotton cultivation depjends to a great extent on 
the rain which falls in April and May. If during these months 
there is one good fall, cotton is sown to a large extent on the Bar 
and Maira lands of Phalia and Khai'ian. But the crop) is pre- 
carious as the jflants have to survive through the hot weather 
until the rains come. If they successfully live through this 
period, the outturn on thc^e barrani lands is generally very good. 
It is doubtful whether the agricultural returns show the full 
extent of cotton sowings, as, if the first sowings fail, the land cam 
utilized for in the seme harvest. In 
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tihf! soutliern part of Phalia ar.d in Gujrafc tahsils cotton is general- ohapteh 
ly grown on well lands, wliere there is less uncertainty. The be.st 
cotton is probably grown on the well lands of Bet Jhelum Circle Agrieuiture 
of Phalia. 'ihcre are two descriptions, which are not distinguish* trjjgatlon. 
ed by separate names ; that most commonly grown has a yellow — i 

flower, the other has a purple flow^er and its pods are rather larger. Cotton, 

It seems probable that there is no real difference between the two, 
and that the purple flower variety is only the result of batter 
cultivation. Most of the cotton grown is used locally for manu- 
facture of cloth, and seeds are given, mlsed wdth other food, to 
cattle. However canal irrigation will briuo: about not only a 
change in the area of cotton sown, hut probably improvements in 
the method of cultivation and the kind of seed. The cotton will 
then be affected by outside markets. At present outside markets 
scarcely come into consideration. 

nice is grown on the stiff clay lands of Gujrat and Phalia ; Eioe. 
it is only grown e.Ktensively in places where its cultivation is 
assisted by flood water. But even in places which flood water 
does not reach a small plot is usually found attached to almost 
every well if the soil be suitable. 

Three kinds are grown — Red white and dhan.^ 

The red many i is the best. It is considered most delicate and* 
is chiefly grown in the western part of tahsil Gujrat ; white 
muPji is most generally grown but it is considered rather inferior 
to the red. 

Dhan is grown on the soilab lands of the jhelum, but is con- 
sidered inferior as it has a bad rod colour. The rice crop is 
throughout the district very uncertain. Large failures c >nstaatly 
occur owing to a long break in the rains, or to floods being too 
long deferred, and it is liable to much damage from windy weather 
when the grain is ripe and ready to cut. The crop is not im- 
portant, as the Settlement figures show that of the matured area 
it occupies only 2 per cent, in Gujrat tahsil, 3 per cent, in Kharian 
and 1 per cent, in Phalia. It is jiossible that canal irrigation in 
the Hitliar Circles will induce the villagers to grow more rice. 

Borne of the land is suited to it and un other land hharif irri- 
gation does not continue long enough for cotton or sugarcane. 

Captain Davies wrote : — “ Sugarcane for eating (ponah) is of g.,g»r,.aae, 
two kinds -the Saharanpuri and (Jullundhari. The Saharan- 
jmri is the larger, but is not so delicate and so is little grown. 

The Jullundhari was fii'st introduced from Sialkot soon after an- . 
noxation, it is eaten i-u the raw state, and is not manufactured, 
and is grown only in the ueighhoarhood of towns. There are three 
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• +-OC nf +lip ordmarv cane grown in the district : (1) dAowter 

Gn'j'rat'^ana Plnlia Tretul^gvlTi onVaiul 

5!:“ ‘ if Ste afd ”s s«ei tbii *<,»!« (!.) CTj^lH i. 

Si 4a tw- pt-t 'Sh^s: 

SbJfi” Spoor, and is most often used as fodder for cattle. 
Sufficient oJ is not produced for the requirements of the distnct, 
fnfroonsfderahle amount is annually imported. The cultivation 
nf nann. id not nopulai’ ’ tliG crop requires too much- water and at- 
feoto anSScs tl,e land L ling. The Bbre of sugaroane, 

which remains after the luice is expressed, is known as pachhv 

wmcii rtmams ^ „ (mahl) for the Persian-wlieel and 

?ofsmrma (15. it” rtill bolds good The 

SeaTf siwianf eren in the Gujrat taWl ia lo^ than 1 
per cent No doubt its cultivation will increase in the Bar with 
canal water because the soil there is excellent. 

Ti-ncdAfl is lar^elv "rown on the river lands of tahsii 
Kharian - in other*’ parte it is grown generally as a border to 
wLa field and seldmn in a field by itself. Taramua is grown 
rn inferbi ground and is usually the first crop sown after the 
STOundras been rendered fit for cnltivation It is entirely a 
faTnl crop and on the hills to the north of Pabhi^t growB 
nartioularlV well and its gram is larger than in other pai ts. 
Sr tarLira h -used as fodder for camels and goa^ i oil la 
made from its seed, and the oilcake is used as food for cattle. 

The sarson or mustard grown is of two kinds, black and tar- 
Pam The black mrmn is a rah% crop and is grown all oyer the 
district to some extent,, chiefly on light baram lands. It no , 

- however, grown mixed with' wheat to the same extent as m 
Ss cast of Lahore. The leaves of both kiuds are used as fodaer 
for cattle, and when green are eaten by the ^ villagers as salad. 
Oa is made from the seed and the refuse is given to cattle. 1 he 

/ornoiM species is a Mori/ crop, and IS usually grown _ on well 
lands, entkely for fodder. It is seldom used for extracting oil as 
the oil is inferior. 

Afftconr is cenerallv gvoivn on new sattoi!/ land, or mixed 

Ssf*^ with h«“y. mI,1 is gMWn mostly in the weetern and northern 
. SrtsSihe Giijrat tahsii, in the other tahails it is grown o a very 

Si ewtoot qt is imported from Manawarm Jammu territory. 
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Kaag??» and swanfe are cultivated -with crops of maize on well* 
irrigated lands and come to maturity before the maize crop. The J — ' 

grains are used by Hindus as (phalohar) food on occasions of 
fasting (bara>). China is grown in both Marif and rabi har- irrigation, 
vests ; the crop comes to maturity in two months and a half from 
the time of sowing. Mandal or chalodara is cultivated to a grXl^ 
small extent on land irrigated from wells and is chiefly eaten by 
the poorer classes Til is grown in all tahsils. In Phalia Bar 
whole fields are sown with it, but in the other tahsils it is more 
often found as a border to a field, like linseed, or mixed with 
other crops. Ihe w'hite variety is used for making comfits. 

Kasumba or safldower is grown in wheat fields. The flower is 
used for making a dye, and the leaves are given as fodder to 
cattle. 

Tobacco is grow'n in most villages where there is chahi culti- Tobacco, 
vation, but only in small patches on the wells and is intended for 
local consumption. Only a few villages, such as Dharowal in the 
Gujrat tahsil, sell tobacco to others. 

The average yield of each crop has not been shown above. 

The Settlement Officer’s estimates will be found in detail in the 
a^essment reports, and are too long to quote here as they vary 
for each kind of soil in each assessment circle. The estimates 
are of the average yield which therefore takes account of the few 
good fields near the village site, and the many inferior ones fur- 
ther away. They also take account of the variations of season, 

(c) Changes in ageictjltube.— In the last twenty years 
there have been few changes in the system of agriculture of the 
district. An important point is the increase in the proportion 
of the rabi crop, almost entirely due to the extension of gram 
either alone or mixed with wheat. It is certainly a valuable 
discovery for tlie people that much light sandy soil can grow 
gram when it will not_ grow anything else. TTheat was always 
a popular crop, and its importance has been maintained by the 
demand for it for export. Canal irrigation will no doubt lead to 
an extension of cotton and sugarcane. It has already been 
noted that the methods of cultivation have scarcely changed 
though a small beginning has been made in the use of improved 
implements. 

In the Gnjrat and Kharian tahsils practically all the oultur- Cpitivatea 
able area has already been brought under the plough, the per- 
centago to total area being 74*2 in Gujrat and 68-5 in Kharian. 

The amount of culturable land reserved for grazing is very little. 

In Phalia Tahsil conditions are different. There are large areas 
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Amottat 
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during the 
year. 


f!aUiice out* 
staudhig at 
bt^ginnitig of 
the ye&T. 


Teab, 


80,208 

U,Q4^ 

18,881 

1SJS8 

i6,iea 

28,285 

80.441 

80 , 

WAm 


1907.08 

1908 - 09 

1909 - 10 
191041 
191142 
' 1912*18 
1018 14 

. |9l#W 

!SS? 




Agrieiiltlire 
and . 

JrrlgalloB. 

Cultivated 

area, 

/ laiproTe *. 

: meats* , 


Loans. 


ill tlie Bar of excellent land wliicli have in ihe past been solely 

: tiB€cl f or EraziBg and considerable areas ' in tlie Hitliar ot in.ierior , 
soil itMcIi could still give a crop with adequate rain or irrigation* 
Both these areas will now be cultivated with the w^acei ol the 
Upper Jheliim Canal. 

The people of the distiict are not quick to leaiii new 
methods but in recent j'ears something has been done. An 
aoricultural association was started in 1912 and for three years 
imde a little progress, but since July 1916 tliere have boen^ no 
meetings. The objects are to extend new methods ot cultivation, 
new implements, and the selection of seed. Its greatest success 
nas been in the second, for it had sold 22S iMeston ploughs, 
6 E.aia ploughs and one fodder-cutting machine, ihe district 
officers have also had some influence and some Meston ploughs 
have been given as rewards for recruiting, instead of the conven- 
tional lunqi or watch, etc., so that there are about 300 Meston 
ploughs now in the district (April 1918), also 4t new agricultural 
implements are on loan with the members. In 1916 a small De- 
monstration Farm was opened by the District Board on a piece ot 
but moderate soil to the north of Gujrat, and there seems reason 
to expect it will do good. 

( A The working of the Land Improvements and the Agri - 
culiunsts’ Loans Acts is shown in the following statements for 
period of ten years. 

Staiemtnt showing the advances and collections of principal and interest 
for the last ten years, under the Land Improvements Act, 


a 


Principal. 

Interest. 

Balance at 
close of year. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

7,006 

2,125 

83.203 

8,104 

1,527 

24,049 

7,288 

! 1,425 

18,351 


1 1.3 .2 

1 16,238 

8,292 

. 1,077 1 

16,106 

2.6t)l 

957 

25,255 

2.764 

032 

89,441 

2,224 

2,931 

30.b43 

8,199 

1931 

29,993 

^ 4.079 

2, ^.9S 

27,714 
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Siat^ment showing the JJvanees and CoUeciions of Prinicipal and Interest 

for the last ten years mder ike AgrictdiuHsfs^ Loa s Act, 


CHAFTEH 

II-A, 


Irrigafott 


Eeccteeies. 


Bakpcc at 
close of year 


34,175 




Balance out- [ 
standing at 
beghinirig of 
the year, , I 

Asnonnt 
advanced - 

clnring the 
year. 

i 

1 

E8. 

ESr 1 

736 

20,C98 

16,887 

4A26 

14, SCO 

1,48'J 

7,268 

1,270 

3,434 

45,043 

19,333 

37,145 

3S,496 

4,480 

B,801 

1,830 

6,5 jI 

23,242 

20,544 

3,240 1 
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iS® societies, and there is also a central bank at the head -quarters o£ 



the district. 


Agfluultiire 
. 'lirIgalloB,. 
Co-operative 


Co-operation in Gujfat Lidrict in 1918-19. 

1. — Number of Societies— 

191748 1918-19 


Credit 


New ... 

Cancelled 

II.— -Number of members 
III.— Classification — 
Very good 


M08 


Weak 


— Working Capital of Primary 4 j,S2j4}36 4,99,233 

Societies. 

V. — Eepayments in Primary Societies- 
Principal 
Interest 

YI,*- Percentage of repayments to 
amount on loan. 

, Punjab average 

rears of shares 

of kterest 

VIII. — Deposits in primaries 

; "Ml. 

.p ,, Central Banks 
Arbitration procec dings 

Antio^i#’ claimed, 


1 , 25,349 1 , 64 , 418 ^ 

45,259 54,712 

? 46 % 


2,008 2,868 

10,759 8 , 230 -- 

12,982 20,671 

1 , 13 , 91 ? 1 , 48,512 

201 152 

18,656 11 , 208 - 
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X. — Borrowed from Central Banks 
XI.— Repaid to Central Banks 


Es. 

1,41,653 

28,131 


Es. 

1,74,763 

23,959 


CHAPTER 
II - A. 

Agriculture 

and 

Irrlgatton. 


XII. — The numher of new Societies opened is responsible for the dis- 

proportion between t e amounts borrowed from and repaid to goci^es. 
Central Co-operative Bank. The failure of the hliarij caused 
a fall in actual repayments. 

The quality of the work done by Societies has considerably 
improved ; Societies of classes A and B are now being required 
to manage their own affairs with a minimum of assistance from 
the staff. A group of Societies around Chilianwala have been 
given special loans to clear their members entirely from old 
Sahnkar debt : this practice will be continued in Societies of 
established worth. 

There is room for further development in all parts of the 
district, and particularly in the Phalia Tahsil. Government has 
been asked to sanction an increased staff. Operations of Co- 
operative Supply have been extended ; Supply Unions have been 
formed to group together the village Credit Societies for this 
purpose, and Supply Societies of individuals have arisen in the 
principal towns: their success has been moderate only; the 
business done being only Es. 17,000, but a special Sub-Inspector 
has now been detailed to assist them. 

The Gujrat Central Co-operative Bank has been well 
managed as a whole, though his attitude towards the errors and 
the limited intelligence of villagers has sometimes been unsym- 
pathetic. More oa by gentle explanation than by 

childing. It is proposed to elect an unofficial President for the 
Bank, and to assign circles of inspection to its managing mem- 
bers throughout the district. 

Thfc Co-operative spirit of the Gujrat District is in general 
the best in the North-West Punjab. Debt though considerable 
is not overwhelming : faction though recurrent is not invincible ; 
and extravagance though frequent yields to argument and 
example. New proposals are carefully considered by those who 
have experienced the benefits of co-operation, and a district 
Co-operative Conference, held in March 1«I9, set a valuable 
example which was followed throughout the Punjab, Schemes 
to form a District Union for Supply work, a commission shop 
for sale of agricultural produce, a godown for storage of pure 
seed, and Societies for mutual arbitration, a,re under discussion.” 
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imWEH ijjjg usual procedure of the Central Bank is to pay 6 per cent. 

1 on deposits, and charge 8 per cent, to borrowers. So the bank 

pays a dividend of 10 per cent, on shares. Bor the Agricultural 
Irrigation. Societies the most usual rate of interest on borrowings is 8 per 
Co-o^tive Is^dings 12-| per cent. The banks are inspected by 

SocLto. ' one Inspector, who has charge of the Gujrat and Jhelum Districts 
and for Gujrat there are also 5 Sub-Inspectors (4 paid and one 
honorary). 





The rate of interest often shows that when an agriculturist 
goes to borrow money he is not a good enough business man to 
arrange reasonable terms. 

On a book debt which could be secured by a mortgage on 
land a common rate of interest is two annas in the rupee for six 
months. Interest which is not then paid is added to the principal. 
The interest therefore comes ordinarily to four annas in the rupee 
or 25 per cent- If the borrower is trustworthy and not likely to 
defer payment, the interest may be reduced to one anna in the 
rupee. If the transaction consists of a mortgage pure and 
simple the interest will be a “ pciwi ” (i.e., about 100 seers) of 
grain per higha. Ordinaiily perliajis two biglias of hamni land will 
be mortgaged for Rs. 100, but it, of course, depends on the quality 
of that land. If ornaments are pledged the interest will he 
a pice per rupee per month. When grain is advanced to culti- 
vators at sowing time, half as much again is taken at harvest time, 
and if that is not paid, then compound interest at the same rate 
9,t the next harvest. 

It is clear that Co-operative Societies can do a great deal to 
benefit the cultivator by chargiog low rates and as a well- 
managed society will not lend money for mere extravagance, it 
: may be hoped that in future such extravagance will be 
'•lessened.' ^ ' 

IdfijThe statistics compiled during the recent settlement show 
fiual settlement report of I'J 16) that in the 20 


ladebtedness. The extent of uusecured debt due from agriculturists can- 
not be ascertained, but it undoubtedly amounts to a considerable 
total. The figures for civil suits for money in Table No. 35 give 
some little indication, but there is a great deal of debt which never 
gets into court. In most cases debt is due to extravagance or 
thriftlessness, expenditure on weddings or litigation. 
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e previous settlement tlie percentage of land sold 

len mortcraged with possession was — — - 

. ® ^ Agriciilturi 

■ ^ — — — ~ : , aEi. - 

' ^ ■ : ■ ■ ... ■ ^ ^ Irrigalio®#' 

Mobtgagsd with: posskssiok 

SAIiT s SIKCE SETTLEMENT IXISTINQ- 

. — - — ^ ^ ■ mortgages; , ' 

Total. j 

„ jToagiicul- Toothers' Total. 

To otbeys I jurists. j 
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To asrricel 
turiata. 


Per#ent;igo of cal 
tivated area. 


Price per acre 


and the following comment is quoted from the report : 

" The small proportion of land transferred hy sale is evidence 
that the general condition of the district k rros^i-ous. Ihe 
price given in the statement being an average for a long perion 
understates the present selling value of land. In the 
of 6 years taken for each tahsil (varying only between 1907-U8 
to 1911-12 in Gujrat and 1909-10 to 1918-14* in Phalia) the 
average price for each cultivated acre sold was Rs. 183 in Guirat, 
Es. 207 in Kharian and Es 79 in Phalia. During the period ot 
settlement the value of cultivated land has risen by Id i per 
cent, ill Gujrat, 125 per cent, in Kharian and 152 per cent, in 
Phalia, and it is worthy of note 4;hat even in 1 haha where tne 
value of land was so little before it is now increasing. ® 

the increase is due to the prospect of canal irngation. In all 
three tahsiis the proportion of land mortgaged is fairly Jow. in 
Guivat it is 12 per cent, of the total area compared with 17 per 
cent, at the settlement. In Kharian it is 10 ^ compared with 
at last settlement and in Phalia 8 compared with 6. Ihe years 
of serious famine 1896-97 and 1900-01, with years of scarcity like 
1907-08, have resulted in large areas being mortgaged, but in the 
last 10 years the redemptions have exceeded fresh mortgages in 
sXLtahs%ls. There is still considerabl.1 recuperative power there- 
fore. The recent rise in prices has enabled many rnen to redeem 
their land and there are many instances in the Tillage records 
where men have got only half the preTions area recorded as the 
pledge for the original sum. It is a good point about the low 
moitMfife price in Phalia that with returning prosperity and the 
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100,47S 


Male ba:ffaIoea 




Female 


107,916 
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Young stock— 
calves or 
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Doukeyj 

.Camels 


1979 
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The latest figures include the area added to the district m 
1911 The district has up to now been in two parts ; in the east 
itere nearly all the land is cultivated there has been 
grazing to admit of cattle breeding on a large scale, but in the 

west where there were large grazing are^ the people de- 

voted themselves largely to breeding. The greatest increase is 
seen to be in cow-buffaloes and the increased number of young 
Ttock will also be largely due to buffaloes. Male buffaloes are 
cheaper though less effective than bullocks. But she buffaloes 
are preferred to cows because they give more milk, remain longer 
in milk, breed for a longer period and thrive bet er at the 
stall There is a lar^e increase too in sheep, goats and doiiKeys , 

and ‘horses and ponies have practically doubled in 

Camels are more numerous, but since 1914. the demands for 

militarv purposes and the ravages of disease have made a great 

“dSm In Captain Davies^ ^as noted 

that the ordinary Punjab breed of cattle had been improv;^ by 
the introduction since 1851 of bulls fromMissar and the Hissm 

type has now established itself in the district. There are now 
23 Hissar bulls in the district though complamt is made that 
thev are not well oared for. Even though the hulls are for his 


mmtm 

Agrlanllufi 

ana 

Irrigation. 

Agricultural 

stock. 


own advantage the cultivator does not give reab _ 
animal not his own, yet he seems reluctant to pay the_ price tor 
owning a good bull. Still the effect of Government bulls is 
becoming noticeable and the real hindrance to further progress 
has been the recurrence of years of drought when cattle have 
been starved. The price of a cow may now be put at Es. 70 
upwards. 1 he breed of buffaloes does not seem to be well defined, 
but generally they are of moderate size and fairly well shaped. 
The price of a cow-buffalo may now be put at Rs. 130 upwards. 

It has been noted that buffaloes give more milk than cows 
and remain longer in milk, but the average cow or buffalo does 
not get a generous diet and the average yield of milk will be 2 
jseers for a cow and 4. seers for a buffalo, though a good cow mXi 
give as much as 8 seers a day and a good buffalo as much as 12 

geers a day. 

Captain Davies noted in 1 893 that “ the people of the district 
Are foud of horses, and in Kharian most men of any sub- 
stance keep mares for breeding. The breed is of average excel- 
lence and is yearly improving owing to the foreign blood intro- 
duced into tbe country. ” The Government system of horse- 
breeding operations was introduced in 187 3w But as in the rest 
of the Punjab it is in. recent years that a greater importance has 
been ‘’“iven to horse-breeding. There has been a great demand for 
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horses for the army, and for mares for horse-breeding colonists 
while fairs and the prizes to be had there have attracted the 
attention of the villager. The Gujrat District has had a good 
rainc for horse-breeding hut the results have been affected inueh 
by the character of the seasons. A dry year in which young 
stock and mares were starved has had a bad effect. But when 
conditions have been normal, the results are satisfactory. Figures 
showing progress will be found in Table 23. A horse and cattle 
show is held yearly at Gujrat and is attended by the officers of 
the Army Eemount Department and Civil Veterinary Depart- 
naent ; the reports usually show both the cattle and horses to be 
or satisfactory quality. 

The large number of sheep are kept by village menials, for 
the sake of their wool, and the goats for their milk and for 
slaughter. Mules and donkeys are largely used as pack animals. 
Ihe donkeys are kept by Kumhars, many of whom devote them- 
selves to carrier’s work. Camels are largely used also for 
carrying w ork. At the v estern end of the district bordering ont 
Shahpur they are the only suitable animal for long journeys in 
carrying any considerable load, and at the eastern end the con- 
siderable traffic to and from Jammu is all on camels. Short 
distance carriage is on bullocks, ponies and donkeys. There arc 
very few carts in the district. Bullock carts are ‘mostly of the 
usual Punjabi pattern, but round Kadirabad is a different pattern 
with two parallel shafts with curved ends. 

(h) Ieeioation— A very large part of the district has in the 
past been incapable of irrigation, so long as irrigation depended 
on wells or on embankments in hill torrents. The western half 
of the district is now irrigated by the Upper Jhelum Canal which 
18 mentioned below, but previous to 19,6 artificial irrigation haa 
been confined to wells in a stiip along the Ohenab and Jhelum 
rivers the strip varies in width from a few' hundred yards to 
mght milp ; and varies largely in fertility from the Jattar and. 
Hithar Circles of Gujrat which have in the course of vears been 
much improved by the silt washed down from the central upland 
r of Hithar Circles of Phalia. The latter 

have received' less benefit from the silt of the upland because the 
fines of drainage are less suitable and there has been less rain to- 
wash, silt down. 

B dral uplands would get much benefit from wells, but 
vel is so low that the eonstruction of wells is imprac- 
js only in the low -lying lands or along the course of 
be imade. The deyelopmeht of the 
be i@©n from the increase in' numbhr of wells fron* 
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6.223 at the Settlemeat ot 1367 to 10,263 reoordod at the Settle- '“f™® 
TTiPTit of 1912—16 Of tbe total cultivated area of ihe district 
22 per cent, was in 1916 irrigated by wells. Tbe average area 
irrio’ated bv one well is 13 acres in Gujrat tabsil, 8 in Kbarian irri gatio a. 
and°24 in Plialia. The cost of a well varies of course wiUi its 
depth, but at the time of settlement may be roughly put at Us. 15 weiis. 
per foot, but as the wood work costs about the same in any case 
the minimum would be Rs. 250. 

In some cases the well is shallow and unlined, and the 
wattr is raised by a balanced pole. This well is called a dhenkalh. 

But usually the well is of the ordinary kind known as a Persian- 
wheelj which is a string of earthen pots on a rope ladder hnng 
over a broad vertical wheel, which is turned by a horizontal 
wheel worked by two bullocks. 

Where the level of the water is near enough to the surface 
to make irrigatioa easy, well irrigation is profitable. It is true 
that maintenance costs a good deal, but much of we cost of a 
well is recovered in the 20 years* lease by which Government 
refrains from taking the chahi assessment. Moreover on the 
small area concerned the cultivator is able to give water at his 
discretion and has not to wait as in a canal area for a rotational 
turn which may not suit him. 

Irrigation from hunds or embankments in the beds of hill 
streams is very little practised. It is sometimes successful on 
a small scale, but one or two attemjits to head np the larger 
streams in the Gujrattahsil failed, audit was found that sand 
spread further over good land. 

The district is now gradually being irrigated by the Upper t.y 

Jhelum Canal. This is one of the canals of the Triple Project, 
originated in 1904 by Sir John Benton. This project provides for 
three canals— the Upper Jhelum irrigates part of the Gujrat Dis- 
trict and pours into the river Chenab enough water to make up 
for what is taken out by the Upper Chenab Canal which irrigates 
parts of Sialkot and Gujranwala and then goes on to cross the Ravi 
and with the aid of some Ravi water becomes the Lower 
Bari Doah Canal, irrigating parts of Montgomery and Multan. 

Work on the project was begun in 1904 and on the 
Upper Jhelum section in 1906. Irrigation began in May 1916 
but will not attain its maximum for several years jpt. 

Irrigation in the Bar is perennial but below the old high 
banks towards tbe Cbenab and Jhelum rivers is only for tbe 
l^rij harvest on a Hmall pereentage (20 to 30 per cent.) 
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CHAPTER of tlie area. There are at present (1920) two irrigation divisions 
each in charge of an Executive Engineer, The Phalia Division 
Agriculture {headquarters at Easul) includes all the irrigation of the Gujrat 
Irrigation Branch talcing out of the main line at Khokra, 3 miles from 
- Easuh The Guirat Division includes all the other distributaries 
ty -CT^hich take off from the main line direct and there is also an 
Executive Engineer at Jhelum. The present schedule of 
occupier’s rates is as follows : — 



Orclifirda, gardens^ tobacco, poppy, 
indigo, drugs, vegetables, melons 
and wheat. 


Cotton fibres, dyes (other than 
lndigo)» oll*seede and all taBi crops 
except wheat, gram, fna#»r, 
maim and tnrnips. 


All hharif crops not otherwise speci- 


(h) Crops grown on the i»adh of a 
pevions erc^. 


Schedule of Occupiers^ Bates. 


'il ' 

(f.# 4 . 

** ,f ‘ ^ " * r 

Ji|||f JJliSf 

1 * 

VI 

iiSI 113:11'“' 

\ 'f'! > 

iiiiii 

: 'A "3'' 

titlftlii! 


lilH 

iHIW 


Cane and water nuts 


Bice 


Rs. A. P. 


Es, A. P 


9 0 0 

o 

00 

Crop, 

7 8 0 

' s' 12 "O 

1 

Co. 

5 0 0, 

2 8 0 

1 Oi-cbards and 
gardens per 
half year, 
rest per 

crop. 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

Crop. 

S 0 0 

18 0 

Do. 

C (a) Crop. 

2 4 0 

12 0 

C (5) Acre. 


Crop. 


Rate PEB aobe 


How. 


Lift. 
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(a Single watering before plongbing 
‘ not followed by ft canal-irrigated 
crop in tbe same or next Larvest. 

(B) Hemp(mn) and indigo wbicb bad 
been ploughed as green manure be* 
fore the 15th September. 

'fotia and gra^n'iown together in to 




Lower Jhelum Canal with its head* works at S.asul runs 
through the district for about 30 miles* hut irrigation from it 
extends to only 8 Tillages. The schedule of occupiers’ rate is 
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Scledule of ocenpien’ rates— eonelndtd- « 


Class. 


Rate per ache. 


CHAPTIB 
II— A* 
Agiieulttii’e 
and 

Irrlgatidii* 


Flow. 


(c) Single waterings before plongbing ' 
for raU followed by a rahi crop, ^ 
applicable only to tbe following 
channels ; — 


Main Line, Upper Jbelnin i^anal 
IX-R or Macbiana Kharif Distribu- 
tary, 

12 B or Satntnan Pindi Distributary 


j 13-B or Saroki Distributary 
1 14- R or Pbalia Ditto 


Gujrat Branch 2-D or Pbalia Dosba- 
■ kbar 

Upper Jbelum Canal— 2 L or Fbaha 
Dosbakba 

Ihe channels will be opened only bet- 
■ween tbe let April and I5tb October, 
both dates inclusive. 




j Grass, village and District Board plan 
tfttions 


For any number of waterings in 
the Season. 


For one watering ip raU seasn 


For two or more waterings in 
rabi season. 


mil 


Per. 


Irrigariott by 
canal. 


ES, A. P. 


(c) Acre. 


Half year* 


m 
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*^*n~^** slightly different, as under 

Schedule of Occupier^ s Bates on Loiver Jhelnm Canal, 
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Class. 

Crop, 

Kate pee acee. 

Ter 

Flow. 

* Lift. 



Ha. a. p. 

Rs. A P. 


I 

Sufrjirt’anc, waiernnts ... 

7 8 0 

8 lii 0 


II 

Rice ... ... ... ; 

4 U 0 

2 0 0 


III 

OicliarclH, gardeihs tobacco, mdigo, 

5 0 0 

2 8 0 



vegetable!*, drugs, poopy, melons. 




lY 

Cotton, fibres, dyes other than indigo, 

r S 4 0(a) 

1 10 0(a) 



oilseeds, maize, all rabi crops except 

^ 3 0 0(6) 

1 8 0 (6) 



gram and 7)iasur, 

L 2 8 C 

j 1, .4 "0 .■ 


, ■ : \ Y"l 

AU oih^r I'hariJ cropa, gram, mas7ir 

■2 -0 .0, '.I 

i 1 G O 



aHil all crops grown for fodder. 




YI 

Sing’e watering before plonghhig not 

14 0 

0 10 0 



folb.wed by a cai abirrigated crop 

1 . , " 




in tlie !-affie or next harvest crops 





grown on the moisture of a previous 





crop. 




VII 

SiBgle warding before ploughing for 

2 8 0 

14 0 



rabi foiluW'cd by a rabi crop. 




Till 

Gra£8 and colony plantations-— 





(*) any number of kliarif w^atcr* 

14 0 

0 10 0 



iug; 





(n‘) one rati wintering 

14 0 

C 10 0 



{Hi} mere than one rabi W’atering 

2 8 0 

14 0 



Lower Jlielum Canal. 

, Easul Ala, Chak Eaib and Faqirian. 

Tipper Jhelum Canal. 

Bhambli, Jaggo, Eajar, Khobar, Easul, Pauranwala^ 
Karariwala, Oliakori, Saman Pindi, Sbadiwal, Ohuhamal, 
Baikananwala, Tapiala, Maghowal, Chak Mitlia, Pindi Kalu, 
Bugal (near Plialia), Kadhar, Chorand, Mamdana, Basal, 
Ohhimmo Sahna, Bhachhar, Eukkan, Wasu, Chillianwali, 
Pahrianwali and Chhinunan. 

In making so many rest-houses there was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for meeting the convenience of all Government officials 
on tour which unfortunately had not been made use of. The 
rest-houses have been planned for the convenience of Canal 
Officers, but district officers and especially officials from outside 
the district who naturally travel along the main line of com- 
munications (railway and main roads) will find the cahal-rest- 
fcouses very awkward of access and most inconveniently remote 
from either sources of supplies or the villages concerned in the 
work of the various departments. !ldany of the rest-houses bein^ 
; from human habitation would be more appropriate as 




^^The district is one of small land-owners. Very few man have 
more than one or two hundred acres of land now cultivated^ though in the 
Phalia Tahsil many men have large lioldings including land which will be 
cultivated with irrigation. But the district as a wlnole is essentially a tract 
of small peasant proprietors and as the general rule of siiceessioa is that 
all sons share their father^s land equally, holdings are continually becoming 
smaller. At present the average cultivated area for each share-holder is 5 
acres in Gujrat, 5 in Kharian, 7 in Plnlia. In the Hithar Circle of Gujrat 
the average is the lowest, only 4 acres, and even if that area of soil be fertile 
it can easi^ be reali/.ed that existence on its produce is a hard struggle. It is 
a natural "consequence that if an owner has only 6 or 7 acres he will cultivate 
himself as there* is no surplus to let out to tenants or if he has only an acre 
or two he will look for service in the army or employment in the canal 
colonies and leave that small area in the hand of a tenant, whether a relative 
or stranger. In the ease of mortgaged land if the mortgage is to money- 
lend0i? or other non-agriculturist the original owner remains as cultivator hut 
in the capacity of tenant. The percentage cultivated by actual owners as 
such is 56 in Gujrat, 61 in Kharian and 60 in Phalia. Of the rest tenants-at- 
will as described above cultivate 36 per cent, in Gujrat, 28 in Kharian, and 
37 in Phalia. Occupancy tenants do not hold much in the district, only 7 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, being 10 per cent, in Gujrat, 10 in Kharian and 
only 1 per cent, in Phalia. Occupancy rights tend to diminish as old rights 
lapse and few new ones are created. The rents paid by tenants-at-will are 
seldom in cash. The area under cash rent is almost negligible, and the 
amount x^^^'id is not a true indication of the value of the land, as it is usually 
a concession to a relative or a village servant. The commonest form of rent 
is a fraction of the produce. This is lenient for the tenant in bad years and' 
profitable for the landlord on the whole. In the secure eastern half of the 
. district the common share is half after deducting certain customary dues. 
Where the crops are more precarious the share is generally one-third, and 
where the trouble of agriculture is greatest and the return least the landlord 
can get only one-fourth or even fifth and even then has to allow concessions 
" . 45 £ fodder to the tenant.*’^ 

It may be added that in the western parts of the district 
where the smaller fractions are common, it is also the custom 
for a conditional rent to he taken, e.g., one-fourth if a field is 
irrigated from a well and the tenant has more trouble and 
expense, hut one-third if a field is unirrigated. Sometimes this 
conditional form of rent depends on the crop, e.g., rice pays a 
-smaller share. Other forms of rent, ‘such as mbti (a' cash rent 
varying according to the crop) and ohikoia (a fixed weight of 
^rain), are practically unknown. 
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1912, aud .it was 


ih\ Wages. — A wages census was held in 
found that the most common rate for unskdlod 
annas a dav and the daily rates for a carpenter w as 12 to 16 sm > 
for a mason also lii to 16 annas, and for a ploughman Rs. 8 to R . a 
n^r memem thouo-h ploughmen were paid cash wages in only 48 
pe^ent. ot' the%eLtel villages. The ^Mcf 

^Mirahad Railway Station, which is pst outside tbs distnct, 
were 6 annas 6 pies per day and that is meai J 
The rate for unskilled labour however v^anes veiy 
to the demand. At harvest time an ordina.ry man can 
anhas or up to a rupee, and as he will receive a 
off with him his earnings can easily come to^a^iupec. 
the crop is a large one : 
if the crop is poor tli: — , . 

Hague too isrosponsiblefor much variation in su 

•S,.hllihpradinTable 26. 

lit ffiaiil ot 1917 , wliich shows that the most common 


the Gujrat rate, 
much according 
Huake 12 
bundle to carry 
- - Again if 
and demand' is great wages will use 5 hut 
the cultivator needs less help and w'ages tall. 

^ ‘ * ‘ pply and aemana, 

of 1912 wages have already risen. Some 

■ *^--1 was taken 
rate for- 




Banti. 


EmB,w.g.. approximate those descrihrf in the *4 however, 

b%e only 

snVao!:;«S 

of dues therefore tends to decrease. In the calcniatioiis J _ 
Ssessment a sufficiently liberal allowance was made The 
detSirwill be found in the three assessments repoiis- In the 
Guffat Tahsil the deductions were 15 per cent, on cMb and 12^ 
on ?a™»i t the Bnlandi circle, 12i per «n cW^nd W 

l>hX‘the Srtions wLe'h per cerf. ^oTchfi ^^i 
“iXt “Crd‘i: XMwtfaSf the tenants 

SS eSl tt' SSsi^rva^S 

fcaJlv of mSf and the changes due to canaltagation it is 

likely \hat all these points will change very much la a few 
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unskilled labour was 8 annas, for carpenters and masons 1 J rupees chaWeK 
and for blacksmiths 17 annas. One important reason has been 
that since 1 913 the snbsidiai'y •water channels of the Upper Jhelum 
Canal have been dug, and they created a great demand for labour 
and recently tlie absence of about 20,000 men on military service 
(combanants and non-eombanants) and the mortality from plague 
liave had a gi*eat effect. 

(c) Prices —Table 26 shows the variation in I’etail prices of 
food. At the beginning of Settlement operations in October 
1912 a comparison •was made of prices shown in traders’ books, in 
the circle note-books, in the published tahsil rates, and in the 
published gazette prices ( see paragraph 38 of the assessment 
report of the Gu jrat Tahsil) . The result was intended to show the 
price normally obtained by a zamindar at harvest time and the 
rates sanctioned by the Uinancial Commissioner for the district 
•were in annas per maund for the staples shown in table 26 — 

Wheat ... 36 annas j Maize ... 28 annas 

Barley ... 22 „ Jaioar ... k7 „ 

Gram ... 28 „ j Bajra ... 29 „ 

Other prices -will be seen in the paragraph quoted, but it may he 
noted as the general result that the rise cf prices since the pre- 
vious Settlement was from 61 per cent, to 58 per cent. But the 
range of prices if then justified has since proved much too low. 

Since August 1914 prices have been affected in a quite abnormal 
manner by vrar speculations, by restrictions on traffic and the 
general economic upheaval. Recent prices have been very high 
and in Februai'y 1918 wheat ■wets selling at 7 seers a rupee. But 
in consequence of the war criticism of prices is scarcely feasible 
for the purpose of this publication. Becent prices correspond 
to what would be famine prices some years ago, but the real point 
is tliat the change has been affected more or less gradually and 
other economic; factors have changed also. 

(d) The standard of living has been generally described in siansardiof 
the paragraphs on dress, housing and food. It is undoubtedly 

the case that there is more wealth, in the district than before. 

Although the part of the district not to he irrigated is not likely 
to show any extension of cultivation the crops that are grown are 
worth more, but the people could make more use of it if they 
were more thrifty and enterprising. The average cultivator lives 
very much in the same style^^ his father and grantether. In 
many cases he wears better cjlothes and in hid house will be found 
steel trunks, oil lamps, and better household utensils. But the 
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:ment in sanitation or venti- 
•f agriculture are slow : im- 
laps less slow. _ The cultivator 
rnment, especially in three 
Co-operative Societies Act, 
Department. The villager is 
,gue but has learnt to do some- 

htaett and Ms lamily. Witt help a™labl^ 

' • miffht have done much more, but it can „ 

Sat' tte“ standard o£ living is tta 

largin of wealth is often small, the mam hodj ot the 

can make both ends meet. 

” The landless dav labourer lives in much the same fashion as 
ino unait spend on either clothes or 

ft rniltivator except that lie nas less au spt 

f Silt his earniuo-s have increased, and from a life ot haid 

fhi^mml^be iid tt l-ve — d ia ~ tt^de-t 

small section the eommnmY, 
S:d‘£ a^'ltiWand ^peud more eW 

by education to try to get a bighei grade of emp oyme 

It is useful to add to this 'section a note on local weights 
and measures. 

Loml la„d mera.-Ihe biglm is half an acre, the kamm 
used in the revends is 66 inches. 

9 square Itarains equal to one maria 
20 marhs » Mnal 

Ihmals » one bigha 

: 2 bighas >, one ghumaon or acre, 

Loedaram measwes.--T!he topa is the common measure 
Local g ^ „ „or, 5 i./tU,v. its weight vanes according to 


houses generally show litt 
lation. Improvements in 
proveinents in case of < ''' 
has been greatly helj 
ways, the Land Aliena 
and the increase in the 
no longer helpless in t 
thing to save 1-- — 
perhaps the cultivator 
certainly he said 
though the mar 
peasants 
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So the nuini is approximately 5 Government maunds. 
tcpas = 1 maund = 32 Government seers. 

The local traders have s]3eeial weights, e. g., for sugar a 
maund is 49 seers, for potatoes 50 seers and for fruits 42 seers. 

Section C. — Forests. 

In lahle 27 Avill he found the details of forests under the 
management of the Forest Department and of the Deputy Com- 
missioner by tahsils. On page 123 of the Gazetteer of i892-93 
Captain Davies gave the name and area of the principal Govern- 
ment preserves which were then numerous. A considerable area 
was the property of Government in the form of (a) raJchs which 
aio Government waste lands which had originally been demar- 
cated as Government property because it was considered to be 
more than was needed for the use of villages. Captain Hector 
Mackenzie in paragraph 112 of the Settlement report of 1831 
.'Shows that the general rule when making such appropriations 
was to leave uncultivated land in the proportion of 5 to I of • 
■cultivated for the villagers. But when the rafcfes had become 
Government property an extension of cultivation might result in 
the leasing of the rakhs but not in the relinquishino- of proprie- 
tary rights in tliem. Most of the rakhs were in Phalia Tahsil, but 
there were several in _ Gujrat,_ the largest being the Dhul and 
Mari and in the Kharian Tahsil the extensive area of the Pabbi 
which is Government property, (h) Belas or alluvial lands on the 
banks _ot the Chenab and Jhelum which were taken up by Govern- ' 
ment in the same way as the rakhs. They have been sown chiefly 
with Shishanif but the areas were so liable to erosion and the con- 
sequent destruction of the work of years, that in many cases it 
was found more profitable to lease them for grazing. 

The rakhs and bdas wore' much valued by the people as 
pastui-age, in spite of the fact that in the Phaila Tahsil there were 
large areas of jrroprietai’y land used only for grazing. There was 
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adding any further notes, especially on the important subject of 
®““'4fettocimuree secies found in the Phalia BarEoeests. 



Former forest 

giwth, ^ 


' Van Isahadora oleoides), jand {Prosopis spe&lgeraj, Aani 
Pan {SO minln (Ziziwhtts nummulana) in varying 

^“PfJaoTs tTSarv^ Some times the one 

degree of dens^^^^ frondosa), sakar 

% plp^hant-um). Mura {Tecoma undulata), are fairly 

£auent The former iehhichhra) is found in depressions and 

freq • I o^eh species as 7nod6sf($), 

waterdogged placets ; and Ut {moras 

llL) ^ drlk ^{Milia asedarach), hUskam {Delbergia msoo;, 

tamer {Lyckm europium) and farash \{TamaT%x arhculata) 

are also met with in every rare cases. , ^ 

The areas are fairly well woded with numerous open spots 

here and there, they are also covered with grass such as palwan, 

dhaman, chhimar, khahal and madhana. . 

Jand and karil were felled in all these forests some yeais 

KopTt nurl the nresent growth consists only of copince shoots some 
back and the pie e g ^ 
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account of its slow heat it is much appreciated for lime kiln burn- 
n^,. In lecent } ears its demand has sprung up considerably. 

2. Jan^. — B. JS. — Frosopis Specigera. 

. N, O. — Leguminosce. 

A middle-sized glabrous thorny tree with a verr lone 

S Tod 

3. Karil—B. N.—Capparis Aphylla. 

A . 0. CapparidacecB. 

A glabrous, almost leafless shrub, at times a sniall 
rarely 20 feet high ianaenee, spreadinrdetp “"^1’ 

glows in and and dry places. Indigenous in Phalia rahhs 
Has considemble power of coppicing. -Wood is often used fox- 
roof hOiVis and bargas by the villagci’s. 

4. CliMchhra—B. N.^Butea Fmidosa. 

N . 0. — Feguminos<B. 

A moderate-sized deciduous tree trunk • 

pilar. A red astringent gum issues from incisions Outlie bS' 
It IS an indigenous tree m Phalia mkU confined to the Lm-e;' 

Blons and water-lopd places. The wood is dui-able under S 

m ® e ®eds have a medS 

use. The wood IS considered poor as a fuel 
liked for buffalo ^ ^ are much 
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7. Mala B. N. 

N. 0, 

A tliorny slirub common 
mucli appreciated for cattle fodd 
laro-e areas with irregular rounde 
old" leaves shed early m the hot 
appear immediately afterwards. 

8, Phulai—B.N. 

N.0 

Very rare in Phalia fort« 

tree, thorny, rarely f 

irregular narrow cracks. ^Heart 

strelks, usually found m dry loc 


■Zizyphus Nummularia. 
-BhamnacecB. 

in Phalia ralchs Leaves are 
ler. Gregarious often covenng 
id thorny masses of shrub. Ihe 
weather and the fresh leaves 
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Foists. 

Fortnet foif^st 
grow til. 


rv rare in Bar rnkhs. A large tree, bark ’’f 3 

Jd longitudinal fissures, heart wood pale red, when trn 

ixr folourless, on exposure turning reddish brown. Indi 
'S^tSs part of the oLtry. Cultivated in private lands 
i! banks and apparently self-sown in many places. Heart 
^trr^ia anl^Surable, is used for wheels, well curbs and 
tlL^and other agricultural implements. The pods are- 
' f cattle fodder. Gum exudes largely from wounds * 
and ^used for various purposes. The wood is considered 

rood for fuel and charcoal. 

’ * ii. N.—Marus Alba. 

, ,, ■ ' ,• . 

1 mlMle-sized deciduous tree. "Wood- soft. 

fl 4tr for^ts of Phali». Geneically gro-vs in m ,, 
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12. Dreh — B. N. — Melia Azddarach. 
N. 0, — Mel’acecs. 


Very fast grower middle-sized deciduous tree. Young sboots 
and inflorescence sparsely lothed with deciduous stellate hairs, 
heart wood light red, annual rings marked by a belt of 
large Tessels. Coppices extremely well.- Leaves are lopped for 
fodder. The bark is extremely bitter and is employed as an 
authelminatio. 

The fruit yields an oil and the nuts are frequently strung as 
beads. The leaves and pulp of the fruit are used in native 
medicine. Often cultivated for shade in villages and cultivated 
lands. Pound very rarely in rakhs in natural state. 

13. Shisham — B. N.—^Dalbergia Sissoo. 

N. 0. ~Legtminos(B. 

A large detdduous tree, bark grey, heart wood dark purple 
with black streaks. It is very rarely met with in Bar forests, 
chiefly confined to the moist and shady places. It is indigenous 
in the banks and beds of nallas and- on sandy soils to the south- 
east of Phalia, often planted for avenue purposes along roads. 
W ood durable and valuable. 


CE&PTER. 

u-c. 

Forests^ 

Former foi'est 
growth 


14. Ganger — B. N.- 
N. 0.- 


-Lycium Europceum. 
-Solameere. 


A thorny shrub, branches grey, not common in the 
forests. 

15. Farash-^B. N . — Tamttrix Arttoulata, 

N. 0. — Tamaricacem, 

Very rare in forest lands. A middle-sized tree with an 
erect trunk frequently 6 to 7 feet in girth. Wood not durable, 
branohlets articulate at base of sheatfl, often in grey saline 
afBLorescence, grows well in saline soil. The extremities of , 
branehlets and the leaves in older branohlets are shed during the 
cold season, new shoots and leaves come about May. 

The following are the chief varieties of grasses grown in- the * 
Phalia Vokhs .y - . ^ ■ 

1. Palwan. — Fairly good and nutritious grass, generally 
liked by cattle. 

2. Dhawaw.— Fairly good and nutritious grass generally 

■y liked 'by cattle, ‘ ■ .-i':; -z 

''.i:, ■ - ■ ' • h2 
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3. Chkimar . — Bad grass, not eaten by cattle. 

4. Khahal.— Good and nutritious grass. Grows plentifully 


CHAPTER 
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5. Madoona.— Ordinary grass, not very common in forest 


6. Khoi . — Considered bad grass by the people for cattle 
fodder. Not very frequent in the rahhs. 

7. Sawank. — It is common in forest lands and considered 
a good and nutritious grass, 

8. Dhela . — A small grass, grows in winter months and not 
eaten by cattle. 

9. Dah . — Grows in moist places, not eaten by cattle. 

10. JBaru . — Bad grass or herb, not liked by cattle. 

11. Saroot . — Long grass, eaten by cattle when there is a 
fodder famine. 

12. — Asabnanul . — Considered good and nutritions grass for 
cattle fodder-. 

13. Grows only in rainy season and dies soon 
after the rains are over.” 

- (End of Mian B^dH Singh’s note.) 

The construction of the Tipper Jhelum and Upper Chenab 
canals has brought about a great change. All the rakhs in 
Phalia which are capable of irrigation are now being cultivated, 
though a large area in two of them is being retained by the 
Porest Department as an irrigated plantation. Dhul and 

Mari^ have mostly been given up in compensation for land 
acquired from neighbouring villages for the construction of the 
headworks of the Upper Chenab Canal at Marala. The Pabbi 
Mils are still under the control of Government, but for some years 
t past special efforts have been made to afforest them in the interest 
■of the Canal Department. It is hoped by this means to retain 
" water in the soil and prevent the rush of water down the beds of 
...hill torrents which pass under the canal by means of syphons, 
ij. The afforestation is partly by planting the phulai which suits the 
: : lOCiaTi but largely by the closing of the area fb 

grass may be allowed to increase. 
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The raUs and belas as now existing (1918) are shown in the 
list below:— ' ' — 


Undep control of Forest 
Department or Deputy 
Commissioner. 


Area 'in 
acres. 


Kame of forest or bela. 


.'Same of'.'falisil 


Forest Department. 


Mari Khokharan 
Dbnl Rakb 
Bahlolpur 
Sian 

KotU Goliian 

Sabdoke 

Nat 

Pindi Tatar 
Cbak Giilan 
Langab 
Cbak Gbazi 


.•©njrat 


Forest Department. 

Dj. 

Do. 


Nantbcb 

Kbanpur Rbamb 

Kilcbpnr 

Khadariala 

Kbarka 

Gurah 

Bbslwal 

Khobar 

Pn»'aii 

Bakb Pabbi 

■Rabiaa 


Eharian 


Deputy Commissioner. 
Forest Department, 


Sadnllapnr ,»» 

Long • •** 

Kamoke 

Nanrang 

Kbnaar 

Mnsbtarka 

Jokalian 

TbattaAlia 

} Ka'^mal • ... 

8abnpal 
Mnrid 
Rabdiali 
Kata Sh^dian 
j .lago Kttlan 
Qadarabad 
Parakbpnr Kobna 
Basxal 

Qilla Jawabir Singh 
Rakb Rasnl ... 
Mong 
Manjbi 
Phipbra 
^ Ifaradwal 
''Bibrl 

Rakb Cbbanni Mngblan 
Nwpnr Pimn 
Wara Balltn 
I Rakb Datar 
I Rakb Mona 
Cbobrke 
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Section D.—Mines and Mineral Resources. 

There are no mines and few mineral resources in the dis- 
trict. At one time, as Captain Davies’ Gazetteer (page 9) shows, 
the manufacture of saltpetre was a flourishing occupation in a 
few villages, but it has now ceased. There is now no lime-burn- 
ing in the Pabbi. Captain Davies said that metal for the Grand 
Trunk Eoad was supplied partly from the Pabbi hills and partly 
by stones brought on camels from near Bhimbar. Now the stone 
is imported, as that brought from near Bhimbar is quartzite not 
suitable for the surface of roads. 


OHAOTEB 


Alts and 
MBnotactniei. 


Minerals. 


The figures of the census of 1911 show only 28 persons, 
workers and dependents, under the heads of Mines and Quarries. 


Section E. — Arts and Manufactures. 


Table No. 17 gi'ving the occupations of the people shows that 
29,086 (workers and dependents) get their living from textilea- 
and 10,862 from wood. But apart from this no considerahle 
number are engaged in manufactures. The chief industry is that 
of household furniture, chairs, tables, etc., in Gujrat, the making 
of shawls in Jalalpur, and a remnant of Jcoftgari or damascening 
in Gnjrat. Otherwise the manufactures of the district are of a 
homely kind. In many villages the cotton of the district is 
woven into coarse cloth for local consumption. This is usually 
worn white, but is often dyed blue or black. Less often it is 
coloured red. In the western half of the district the whole piece 
or a border are woven into a kind of tartan pattern, in which 
black, red and yellow predominate. Captain Davies noted (page 
128) that a cotton cloth imitating English checks and tv/eeds was 
exported to other districts, but its manufacture and export seems 
to have stopped, no doubt owing to the increased popularity of 
imported cloth. 

* 

With regard to woodwork Captain Davies wrote : — “ The 
carpenter’s work may also be noted among the manufactures, as it 
is of remarkably go^ description, more especially the mannfac- 
ture of chairs. The Gujrat cbair is known and supplied through- 
out the Punjab ; it is a handsome and comfortable arm chair up- 
bl^;|!bq|8|||ed in red or green leather and costs .Rs. 22.' There is a 
trade in camp furniture and ordinary furniture is 


Arts m&, 
manafactnresi 



prepared in Giijrat and sent to larger towns and cantonments tor 

sale. Shisham cart wheels and wheels for Persian wells are also 
exported from Gujrat. 

Carving in wood is finding more and more favour in the 
towns ; it is largely done for door panels and cornices, but in the 
vallages, especially in the west of the district, the carved door- 
ways form a special feature in the architecture of the houses. 
All men with any pretensions have a carved doorway, the carv- 
ing varies in quality according to the means of the owner. Tlie 
carver is very often one of the village tarhJinns, who receives his 
food and clothes for the time he is working (which often extends 
to six months) and hxit little besides. 

The Gu] rat chair is still largely made. It is in the form of 
a folding chair with a sling of a padded leather, and up to the 
time of the war cost about Ps. 28 to Ps. 30, now from Its. 46 to 
Ps 60. Other furniture of old kinds is made. The chief firms 
are Muhammad flayat and Brother’s, Haji Imam Pin and Sons. 
In many cases the work is very good, but the best work is by 
no means cheap. 

Pamascene work as described by Captain Davies was then 
(1892) confined to small ornamental objects, but there is now so 
little of it done that the trade in it is negligible. 

Pbcently, however, two other industries have sprung up on a 
small scale. Shams-ud-diu’ and Sons and Abdulla and Co. make 
very good pen nibs and a small factory has been established for 
the' making of boots and shoes. The American shape seems to be 
popular. 


Section F.' — Commerce and Trade. j 

The general trade of the district is naturally] in agricultural 
produce. Communications are adequate, as the district is tra- 
versed by the main line of the Forth-Western Pailway, and the 
Branch line from Lala-Musa to the west of ^ the Punjab. The 
Grand Trunk Poad 41so passes through the district, but there is 
little through’ traffic, because there is no road bridge across the 
Chenab. A bridge is now being constructed. Cajptain Davies men- 
tioned that the Jhelum and Chenab were navigable, and "that the 
road through Gujrat was one of tlie main routes to Kashmir. 
But nqw these three lines of traffic are negligible. However 
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taking tlie traffic by rail as being by far:the most important, the 
folloTving statement shows its value for the last three years : — ■ 
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The figures by tahsils were given in the three assessment re- chapter 
ports, though not for the years quoted above. The figures for 
some railway stations include goods from more than one tahsil, Means of 
so no accurate deduction could be made. But the general eon- 
elusion as shown in the reports was that the surplus exported was 
small. In Kharian it came to rather more than a third of a 
maund per acre, but in Piialia a sixth of a maund. All these 
figures are useless for comparison with the results now to be an- 
ticipated at the next revision of settlement, because the canal 
has changed conditions. 

The towns in the district have no special trade apart from 
those mentioned in Section E and the goods imported and exported 
are only those normally found in small towns, that is, they are for 
ordinary domestic use. 

Section G. — Means of Communication. 

(a) Railways. — The North-Westeni State Railway main Communfoa- 
line runs through the district, with stations at Kathala, Gujrat, Sway. 
Deona, Lala Musa, Ohak Pirana (fiag station), Kharian, Kariala, 
and Sarai Alamgir. Prom Lala Musa the. line to the west of 
the Pun jab, serves the district, with stations at Jaura, Dinga, 
Ghillianwala, Pindi Baha-ud-din, Ala, Haria, Malakwal and Mona. 

Prom Pindi Baha-ud-din a short line of railway belonging to the 
Canal Department runs to Rasul. All these are single lines on 
the standard gauge. 

^ In 1914 a survey was made for a narrow gauge railway from 
■Gujrkt to Sargodha, passing along the Ohenab riverain, but 
•owing to the war this scheme has been indefinitely postponed. 

The district is therefore fairly rvell seiwed by railway, though it 
would have been better for the development of the Phalia Tahsil 
if the line from Lala Musa had been more in the centre between 
the two rivers. 

The most obvious effect of the existing railway system is , 
that it has banished the fear of famine, and has done away with 
purely local fluctuations of prices, and this is more important 
in the Phalia Tahsil. The influence of the railway on language 
pot easy to estimate, but perhaps the increased facility of 
oomaawnieatiop. with other peoples has decreased the difference 
betwwn the dialects of the eastern and western parts of the 
district. It has had no traceable effect on religion. - 

(S) The district has very few metalled roads. The Grand RaMs. 
iTrunk Road, maintained by the Public "Works Department* 
pwfeses through the district. The District Board maintains a 
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CHAFER metalled road to Jalaljjiir though it needs much attention because 
— it is liable to be cut up by the hill streams which cross it, and to 
^mmuni- though there is a. break where the road crosses the 

cation. Bhimbar. ^ It is also proposed to metal the road from Pindi 
Baha-ud-din Bail way Station to Phalia, 

well supplied with unmetalled roads radiating 
chiefly from Gujrat itself, Kharian, Binga, 

The metalled road from Jalalp 


The district is 


TtoftclJ, 


ga, Sohawa and Phalia. 
The metalled road from Jalalpur continues through Gujrat and 
Kunjah, and thence as an unmetalled road goes on to Phalia and 
continues into the Shahpur District. Tlie unmetalled road to 
Shahpur (101 miles) is not in very good order. The un- 
metalled roads in the Phalia Tahsil require development now 
that the tract is irrigated, and proj)osals have been sanctioned 
for new roads from Rukan to Malakwal and to Miana Gondal and 
to Kothiala Sheikhan, thus making llukan a new radiating 
centre. 

^ The boundary roais of the canal in many places give 
additional facilities for communication, but they are not 
open to the public. In its present stage of development the 
canal has intercepted very many of the minor lines of com- 
munication, and until the scheme of bridges is complete com- 
munications are difficult. Bridges are built first on established, 
roads; but in many oases, in the "old conditions of the Bar, a 
cajttle track, a few feet wide, might well be an ancient and 
acknowledged line of travel. 

Table 29 gives list of the rest-houses of all departments #and 
their accommodation. The number is considerable. The old' 
rest-houses are small, and in many cases are now inconveniently 
near the village. The new rest-houses are well built and com- 
modious. But . it is a pity that such poor use has been made of 
a splendid opportunity to provide for the comfort and convenience 
of all touring, officers. The bungalows of the Canal Department 


Ihiat both the* Cffiei 
throughout i 
jiltiyi|^tion is of no 
thskt by the"- 
oh 

is much restricted. ■ 
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toll) across tlie railway bridge over the Jhelum, and a footway 
on either side of the .railway bridge over the Chenab. These — ' 

footways are useful for unladen animals only. Ecad trajfSc is 
taken across in a ferry train once a day. Perries are maintained ti^. 
at the places showm in the list below. The management of all 
ferries is under the authorities of other districts, and the income 
is credited to those districts. The usual charges for the use of 
the ferry are as below : — 


Per bead (a man, a woman, or a child) 
mare with saddle 
5 , mare without saddle 
donkey 
„ mule 
cow 

,, bullock 
„ buffalo 
S goats 
3 sheep 

^ Ferries. 


Rbmabes. 


Bistai.ee in ibile 


Stations, 


2i miles from Sunikbpnr where A feiry throughout the year, 
the Chenab 
enters the dis- 
trict. 

3 „ Kuii ... Ditto ditto. 

4 „ „ Mari ... A ferry Throughout the year. 

A new ferry btu^'tod in April 
1917. 

A ferry throughout the year. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto, 

A ferry throughout the year. 

A bide- way for passengers* 

A ferry throughout the year. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

1 Ditto ditto. 

Ditt> ditto. 


Mari Khokhrau 
Dhul 


Dhul 

Kuluwal 

Bhakhariyali 

Sodhra 


» Kuluvval 
Bhakhariyali 
j Sodhra or Lambhor 
Kathala 


Kathala 
Khankc 
Garhi 
Hamnagar 
Bahri 
Qadarabad 
hunukhpur 
Bnrj Gahna 

Tilauwalla ««. Ditto ditto. 

Bbagr.agar where A ferry throughout the year. 
Jbelutn enters Ti-ere L» a sub -way on the 
the distriot. railway bridge for passengers, 
Jhelum ... A ferry throughout the year. 

Kot Ditto ditto. 

Khobar Ditto ditto. 

Puran ... Ditto ditto, 

Rasul Di to ditto. 

MariYal* ■ ■ 'Ditto ditto. 


I Khanke . 9 

I Garht (Sadallahpur) 5 
Rami agar ^ 

Bahri ... ^ 

Qadarabad ... ^ 

Farr ukh pur ... ^ 

Burj Gahna .v. ^ 

Mahmudpur or Til an- B 
walla, 

A ferry near village i i 
Ha«ara, j 


iCot’ 

1 Khobar. 

Puran 
Easut ' ' 

S'iHriyala 

^ JaialpufKikhan 
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{d) lable 31 gives a list of Post Offices and sbovs the 
business transacted at each. The Gujrat and Kharian tahsils 
are well served, but there are few branch offices in the thalia 
Post officea. tahsil,^ especially in the western part, and it will be necessary tO' 
establish naore in order to keep pace with the development of the 
canal-irrigated tract An increase in the number of telegraph 
offices is also very desirable. Subject to certain restrictions the 
canal telegraph system can be used by all Government officials 
for messages on Government service (Punjab Government letter 
3S"o. 16437 (0. & I.), dated 30th July 1917). 

Section H. — Famines. 

The following extracts from Captain Davies’ Gazetteer of 
l&^2j i)age 24, are worth reproducing : — 

“Four great famines live in the recollections of the people. From the 
autumn 1839^ (samliat) to the spring of t84'2 no crops were saved owing to- 
the want of rain during five harvests ; people were compelled to support life 
by eating the bark ahcT leaves of treesj a-nd the price of grain, reached seven 
^ropi, or If iopa, or about 3| seers for the rupee; hence this famine was called 
the seven mopiict orchalipah from the year 1840, when it was at its height. 
So many died that bodies were thrown into the wells unbuiied ; mothers threw 
their children into the rivers, and even cannibalism is said to have been resorted 
to. People fled towards Kashmir and Peshawar, and only those remained who 
had cowsyr buffaloes, sheep or goats. These latter are supposed ly a special 
interpobitlon of Provid,enoe, and notwithstanding deficiency of forage, to have 
given three and four times the usual quantity of milk. Stories are still told 
if t^e extraordinary friendships which grew up among the survivors of this 
famine, who clung together, sharing with each other everything available as 
food. In the autumn of 184^ great rain fell, and hajra and swank are said 
to have come up spontaneously. The refugees returned, and helped to prepare 
the ground for seed by hand labour. This famine was followed by great 
mortality from fever and ague, and a large proportion of those who had escaped, 
starvation fell victims to disease. This famine is also called “The Great 
Famine. 

The second famine oeenrrtd in the spring of samlaf. 1869, and lastedl 
two years until the end of 1879. The country had, however, some- 

what recovered fjom “The Great Famine,'” and wells had been repaired, andi 
tbe distress was not so great. The people from the rain tracts crowded into 
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man;f came to sell their children who are still to be found in the houses of the 

Kanjris. Before the ripening of the spring crop of 1890, a plant ' 

called mar kail canae up in great quantities ; cattle lived on it, and the people Famine, 
themselves mixed it with theii' grain. The famine is still called *' The 
Markanwala Kal. ” 

The fourth famine was in mnhat 1917. Grain reached 6 or 7 topas, 12 
or 14) teers per rupee, and this lasted one year ; there was some exodus, but 
assistance was given the people by employment upon public works. ’ ' 

The eastern pait of the district is usually free from any 
danger of famine or even scarcity, for the crops seldom fail for 
want of rain. 'Ihe western part has been more precarious. It 
has not at any time since last settlement in 1892 been necessary 
to declare famine, but there have been several years of scarcity, 
especially 1896-97, :1899-1900, 1907-08, 1911-12, which have 
needed liberal suspensions of revenue, followed in some eases of 
remissions. These, as the Pinanoial Commissioner noted in pass- 
ing orders on the assessment of the Phalia tahsil, showed 
elasticity and care in the collection of a light demand. These 
years of scarcity led also to the mortgaging of much land, but a 
large proportion has already been redeemed and with irrigation 
from the Cpper Jhelum Canal the district is secure from famine. 


Faminei 
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CHAPTER III.— ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Section A. — ^Administrative Divisions. 

The Gujrat District is under the control of the Commis- 
sioner of the Rawalpindi Division whose head quarters are at 
Rawalpindi and is included in the jurisdiction of the District 
and Sessions Judge of Guji’anwala. The ordinary staff of the 
district consists of a Deputy Commissioner, who is also District 
Magistrate and Collector, with 3 Assistant or Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, of the latter one is in-charge of the Treasury, 
one is Revenue Assistant and the third is a general assistant. 
There are also 2 Sub-Judges for civil work, of whom the second 
should be relieved of all criminal work Wt may be employed 
on miscellaneous work. There is no Sub- Divisional Ofhcer in 
the district. There are three Tab sils, Gujrat, Kharian and 
Phalia. Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsiidar who has the 
powers of a Magistrate of the 2nd. Class and Assistant Collector 
of the 2nd grade. Each has a !Naib-Tahsildar to help him, 
though when work is heavy there may be more. At present 
there are 2 Kaib-Tahsildars at Gujrat and 2 also in Phalia. In 
the latter Tahsil the second was originally needed for the villages 
transferred from Shahpur in 1911, as ihey were a sub-tahsil. 
It has been found more convenient to add him to the sta.ff at the 
head' quarters of the Tahsil and employ him as required. In 
Kharian and Phalia the Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsidars have 
charge of the Sub-Treasury. There is also at present still another 
Naib- Tahsiidar to help in colony work. 

The revenue record staS consists of a district kanungo at head- 
quarters with one assistant for record work, and another for present- 
ing records in the various courts. The tahsil staff is as follows 


There is also a temporary kanungo in Phalia at harvest 
time t<k girdawari. The patwaris are in three grades, being paid 
at the rate of Rs. 14, Rs. 12, Rs. 10 and the distribution is • 


Tahsil. 

Office 

Kanuiigo. 

Field 

Kanungo. 

Patwari. 

Assistant 

Patwari. 

'Gujrat 

1 

5 

88 

4 

jbkhiilridLll |r‘ 4«* ««« . 

1 

4 

70 

4 

i'halla 

1 

4 

90 

4 


S 

13 

^48 

U 


, , 


1st grade* 

2nd grade. 

3rd grade* 



33 


«) 



21 , 

27 


, ,*♦ 


23 

31 

IT 

' 1 

76 

. ' j 

70 
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The Phalia tahsil requires a large staff because of the laree 
number of nyerain villages. Work in the Bar will be increased 
as irrigation is extended. Aaministra- 

There are 4 Munsifs in the district, 3 at Gujrat and 1 DisiriXiaff 
at Dinga. ^ 1 hey are courts of first instance for siiits of small 
;ralue in cml matters. Civil work is under the control of the 
District Judge of Gujranwala. ^ Appeals are also decided by the 
District Judge of Jhelum who is Additional District and Sessions 
Judge for this district. The official staff is assisted by the 
following Honorary Magistrates and Judges 


List of Honomnj Magistrates and Judges of Gujrat Distriet. 


Honorary 

Mftgisferates, 


XatUBS op JUliTfiDICTIOH 


Criminal 

powers. 


EXERCISED. 

Powers exercis- 
ed as a Bench 
section 15, 
Criminal 
Procedure 
Code. 


Local area of 
jndrisdiction. 


Lala Eup Lai ... 

Bai SaMb Lala Kidar Nath ... 

Chaudbri Mania Bahhsh 

'Khan 1:58 Mb Chaudbri Muham- 
nsad Khan. 

’SMekb Azmat Uilab ... 

Babu Muhammad Khalil ... 

Khan Sahib Chaudbri Pazal 1st Class, 6th 
All, July 2915^ 

'Chaudbri Ghulam Sarwar ,,, 

S« B* Nawab Khan, Subedar f ... 

Major, Honorary Captain. ) 

B. Kalian Bbgb 

'BWdar Major PaMwan Khan 

Ifea SMfli, . Siribedar^Maior 1 . 

Lal». I 

Cbanahri Ghnlam Mttham. V. 1 

mad Waraleh, ZaildM of 
Sahrianwali. 

Obaodhri Khoda nikhsh. 

' " of.Gwfhi 

■ j 


‘ M ■ ’i' 'tf ; f < , !; ■ 

, I 1 ’ ^ ' ; -’I-,. , ‘ ' 




2nd Class 4th Gujrat Tahsil* 
April 1917^ 

^ Ditto Ditto. 

Ditto Ditto, 


2nd Class, 2nd : 
January 1918. '! 
2nd Class, 26th Ditto ! 
March 1919* I 


2nd Clasg^ 3rd 
October 19X9. 


Gujrat District* 


3rd Class, 29th Khari an Tahsil, 
I August 1917. 


3rd Class, 7th Phajk Tahsil, 
March 1917. 
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CHAPTEB The zaildars are Tery nseM in all branches of local adnii- 

® in-A. „istration In the Sikh administration they were not only 

teal agents or assistants, but stiU 

flOTicultural community, and in the latter capacity still 
"" amply instify themselves. The appointment is not h^editary 
though hereditary claims always receive consideration. They are 
nominally to be appointed from among the headmen of the zail. 
Prom 1867 their remuneration v as fixed at one per cent, of the 
r^nue of the zail, collected as a cess additional to the reventm. 
Prom the settlement of 1891-92 that 1 per cent, was mcMedm 
the revenue and deducted from the gross assessment. At the 
assessment of 1868 they also received grants, of land either 
revenue free or at half rates. These were all resumed at the- 
settlement of 1891-92, though a few revenue assignments _ on 
personal grounds were continued, but are being gradually ter- 
minated. The system of payment, however, by 1 per cent, on 
Se revenue of the zail led to great inequalities. The revenue 
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The number of village headmen in each tahsil is as shown chaftee 
below ! — HI— A, 

— ^ -7- Atoialstra* 

NTOBBE OB Lakbaebaes, " 

' — — — ; , Village 

Ko. of estates. . [ ■ ^ ^ . . ^ 


Tahsil. 


At last 
settlement. 


Kharian 


Phalia 


District 


-r- comment is quoted from paracrrapli 74 of fhp 

Emal Settlement Report of 1916 r n 1 -u or tne 

. “ Considering tlie whole assessment of Es. 4,3S,000 fixed for 
Gujrat the number of lambardars is too great. The ayera^I 
snm for which each man is responsible is Es. 426. When wotfr 
advantage i^te and occupier’s rate are added in the Naliri circle 
tte lambardar in that circle will have enough responsibilitv 
But in the rest of the tahsil efforts are required to^reduce tlie 
number as vacancies occur. The same is needed in the part of 
Kharian which will not be irrigated. Durine settlemfS fi?! 
^duction of 68 posts has been sanctioned. In Aalia the intro- 
irrigation will much increase the responsibility 
of the lambardars. I have been chary of recommendL reduE 

needed additions'will be 
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The post of chief headman has been abolished since 1909« 
but existing incumbents retain their fee (1 per cent, realised 
in addition to the revenue) for their lives, 

Malba is the name given to the fund for common expenses 
of the village and a cess is usually levied from the revenue 
pavers in proportion to the revenue paid by each.^ The chief 
Items debitable to the account are the feeding of indigent travel- 
lers the customary hospitality given to petty Government 
officials and expenditure incurred by headmen when employed 

on business connected with the village. The cess is sometimes 

fixed as a percentage on the assessment of the estate, at Us. 5 
per cent, where the assessment does not exceed Rs. 500, 4 per 
cent if the revenue is Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, 3 per cent, ii it is 
from Rs. 1,000 to Es. 2,000 and 2 per cent, if it is over 
Rs. 2,000. Sometimes it fluctuates according to the^ amount 
Hft a,Tid the lambardar is supposed to reg-lise his actual 
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€(mrt of 
Wards. 


SECTION B.— Civil and Criminal Justice. 

(a) The Chief Judicial Officer is -the District Judge who is 
stationed at Gupanwala. 

■ The Deputy Commissioner is also District Magistrate, and 
subject to his control criminal wofk is done hy the Extra 
wtant Commissioners who exercise 1st class powers, hy the 
f ahAdars s who have &d class and the Naib*Tahsildars who . 
•have Sri class powers and by the Honorary Magistrates. Civil 
work is done by two -Sub-Judges, by the four Munsiffs, and by 
icme Honorary MunsiS* These are 'shown in table 3fl. StaMtties 
of criminal justice are given in table ■ 34. It will be observed 
that there is a rise since 1912 to be .attributed partly to the ad- 
flitions made to the district in 1911 as cattle theft is common in 
that part, ' The following note on crime in the district was 
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supplied in 1918 by the District Magistrate, Mr. I. 0. Lall, 
LS.O., and is still correct ; — • 


1 . 

heads 


The chief crime of the district falls under the following ( 

(a) Cattle lifting. 

(&) Burglaries. 

(c) Offences against women (forced abductions, sales, etc.). 

(d) Offences in connection with women (197 and 498, 

Indian Penal Code). 

(d) Riots and grievous hurt, 

(/) Applications for security to keep the peace. 

2. Cattle thefts do not come into police statistics unless 

the stolen animal is recovered and produced; when 
the case is registered under section 411, Indian 
Penal Code. In all other cases the police refuse 
to act on the ground that the animals concerned 
must have strayed and the offence is under section 
40d, Indian Penal Code. 

The aggrieved persons either recover their property 
through Melas or by paying some gratification 
called “ bhunga.” I’ailing this they try and steal 
the suspected person’s cattle and keep quiet 

3. There is very little success in tracing burglaries and 

recovery of stolen property. Thikri Pahra ” is 
in general use in all villages to check this crime 
and a good deal of success is achieved. 

4. Before 1916 offences of forcible abduction of women 

under sections 866, 368, 369, etc., Indian Penal 
Code, were seldom taken up by the police as they 
are very troublesome to investigate. The aggrieved 
person was told that the woman must have gone 
willingly and that he should institute a complaint. 
Where such complaints were instituted there was 
practically no success as it was impossible for 
; ; V private and poor persons to produce evidence or 

even to trace the ^ducted woman, ' 

Orders were accordingly issued to the police on t^ 
subject and Magistrates were directed to send sqch 
complaints to the police for investigation. A 
r large number were sent up for trial in 1916 and 
• *101 1 and ended in convictions and deterrent 
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sentences with very good results. It is believed 
that this crime has decreased considerably. 

Oases under section 498, Indian Penal Code, are 
mostly tried by 2nd Class Magistrates and it was 
found that they took a lenient view and in cases 
of eonviotions awarded ridiculously light sentences. 
Orders were issued on the subject with very good 
results. People now think seriously before running 
away with another man’s wife. Large number of 
these cases stiU occur, partly due to scarcity and 
value of women and partly to their immorality. 

Gases of riot and grievous hurt sometimes ending in 
death are very common. Many of these are duo 
to disputes on cattle trespassing into fields, some 

211*6 duo to ’WOmOIl otllGrS to BlisCGlls^UGOlIS 08;11SGS. 


am and 
Criminal 
Justice, 


Cirimei 


j^gent. ihere is sanction tor 83 petition- w 
are actually practicing* 

.1 (61.. The Deputy Oommissioner is cx^o^ci 
district. The registration of deeds is gene 
the Don-ofdcial Sub-IUegistrars, wbo are, Khe 
Pazal Ali, M.B.H*., at Gujrat, Obaudhri 
Kharian, and Muu^i Muhammad Ashraf a 
Ttihiiildars and Haib-Tahsildars are joint 

stateitteats ^Id be,fouhd"ih Tal>te 37 

' .i : 


3 Registrar for the 
rally carried out by 
n Sahib Obaudhri 

jclmlBiin SiB)W2tr 

; Phalia. All tlic 
Snb-'ResiBtirats 


Beglstratloxi; 
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The number of deeds registered yearly averaged 1,497 in 
1890-91. In 1901-02 the number was 1,373. The fall was due * 

to the introduction of Alienation Land Act. Since then there Eegistration 
had been a general gradual increase. In 1912, it reached 2,1 7 
-and since that year it has increased still more steadily, i he 
value of the immovable property has also become very high and 
this is sure evidence of the fact that prognostications of the 
■opponents of the Alienation Land Act have not been luliilled. 

The price of land has risen especially because so much is 
now irri^atod, Tho uuncLber of sales among agriculturists snows 


that men are consolidating 


their holdings. 


Section C— Land Revenue. 

• The prevailing tenure in the district is Bhaichara, where Tenure., 
the extent of possession is the measure of each man s rights and 
responsibilities. In these villages the land revenue is distri- 
buted over holdings by an even rate on the whole vulage or a 
specified part of it, or a specified class of cultivation. This form 
■of tenure tends to become universal as it is the simplest, ihe 
next most common form is the pattidari in. which the revenue is 
•divided according to shares either ancestral or customary. 

'The third form of tenure found in a few villages is Zamindari 
in which all the land is held in common by one family. 

The latter naturally tend to merge in the first two, Ihe 
following table shows the village under each class assessed 
:at the recent settlement (a few villages in Phalia were not re- 
.-assessed): — 

' ' Bliaiotera. Fatticlat!. Zamindari. , Total. 




There is little to notice under the head of propriety 
tenure- The district is fully cultivated in the eastern half 
.and fully enough cultivated before the beginning or canal 
^irrigation in the western half to ensure that there is no class 
•of land or considerable area of whioh the propietorship was in 
•doubt. Excepting a comparatively small area of Crown waste 
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CHAPTER definitely owned by some person or by the village 

in— c. body, and each man has full proprietary right subject to statute 

and the customary law. In villages where there is still undivided 
ReTMiue. common land the distinction is drawn between a full owner with 
a share in the common land and a maliJe halsa who owns what 
he possesses but has no further rights. An account of the diffi- 
culty of deciding at the regular settlement of 1867, who should 
be recorded as proprietor of the land will be found at pages 77, 
etc,, of Captain Davies’ Gazetteer of 1892, but the matter is now 
of purely historical interest. 


Tenures, 


The assessment reports ’show that the district is one of small 
land owners. In the various Tahsils each shareholder has on the 
average in the — 

Gujrat Tahsil, 6 acres of which 5 are cultivated, 

Kharian Tahsil, 8 acres of which 6 are cultivated. 


EoMIugai* 


Phalia Tahsil, 15 acres of which 7 are cultivated 


and the comments on these figures in paragraph 8 of the final’ 
settlement report of 1916 have already been reproduced in Obapte r 
II B, page 93. It is noted that the actual percentage cultivated 


rates now re 
lead under 


!y is shown in shitement 
belweeni 1918 and 191®* 
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and the percentage in Chapter 5 of the same reports, the figures chapter 
for the Tahsils are given below 

— — — — — iand 

Reveatie^ 

Cultivated hy Gujt*at. Kharian. Phalia. Tenancy. 


Owners 

Tenants free of rent 
Occupancy tetiHUts— 

(а) Paying cash 

(б) Paying kind 
Tenants at. will — 

(a) Paying revenue rate 
ih) Paying cash 
(e) Paying baiaij 


(/) Other rates 

({^) Paying ia kind by fixefi rates 


These figures all relate to the time before irrigation from the 
Upper Jhelum Canal and it is to be expected that the conditions 
•will soon change. The area under the smaller fraction of batai 
Trill be much smaller and probably in the canal irrigated timet 
cash rents Tvill be more common. In all matters concerning the 
status of tenants the chitta rmizarian of the settlement of 1857 
is the oldest authority. It is true that by this time as three 
settlements have been made since, the status of practically all 
tenants has been defined in the revenue records, but reference 
is frequently made to those of 1857, so it is Tvorth v^hile repeating 
the following note from pages 81 to 83 of Captain Davies’ 

Gassetteer of 1892. 

At regular settlement a full enquiry was made into the status of Tenant Hgbt 
tenants, who were divided into two main classes, tenants with rights of ocou« 
paney and tenant6*at-will. The grant of proprietary rights In their holdings 
as mah^ maJeiu^a to a great extent simplified the enquiry and reduced the 
claims for occupancy rights. The chief difficulty in fact which first arose 
was in discriminating between tenants and owners, as at the commencement of 
enquiries there was a general consent in many instances by the original 
owners to accord proprietary title to all tenants. It was only when the 
'■ p^rfO; btgat to «e that a contrary course ' produced the profitable of 

malikana, that opposition began to be displayed. Aihd where this had, from ^ 

the merits of the case, to be overcome, the old proprietors, finding their loss ' 
to be of purely a negative character, generally acquiesced 'witWt much 
deamr* in pronouncing , tenants hereditary uo- fixw .rule, as to period of . ^ 

P^sfUiiou iras followed. In villas of comparatively recent establishment ‘ ■ ; 

deemed a sufficient period | while in long established ^ 
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villages, twenty years^ possession was required to-be proved in order to con- 
stitute a tenant hereditaiw. Tbe basis of tbe grant of occupancy rights in the 
district was the duration of the tenant^s occupancy previous to the enquiry. 
In respect of cultivated land such possession was capable of proof, but a further 
question arose as to the grant of occupancy rights in waste land. It was 
found in compiling the record that many proprietors were showm as having 
large tracts of culturable waste in their exclusive possession. A.s the revenue 
was paid on cultivation it was felt that to allow proprietors to retain this 
waste land, which could be brought under cultivation immediately settlement 
was eompleteth would be unjust. But further enquiry showed that many 
such pieces of land had been in exclusive possession for a long time, and 
that almost every one in some villages, whether proprietors or tenants; pos- 
sessed such enclosures of less or greater extent. The decision as regards 
tenants was that if the enclosed pasturage were required by the proprietors, 
the tenants might he dispossessed of all except an amount equal to 20 per 
cent upon his cultivation, which amount the custom of the village deemed 
necessary for the grazing of the plough bullock and if the estate were 
divided; the whole would of course be liable to be accounted common land . If 
the tenant brought any part of the enclosure under cultivation he would be 
as to it, non-hereditary — he could only break it up with the coiiaent of the 
proprietor with whom, it would • follow, he would have to arrange the rent 
payable on it. In the meantime, the fields comprising the enclosure were 
entered in the muntaWiib a^amiwtir with the group of fields forming his 
holding. In theory the process of record may have been correct but in 
practice, wben a tenant has been recorded with occupancy rights over a 
-certain area, he is, never dispossessed under the operation of the above rule and, 
his right becomes absolute.’’’ 

The enquiry into rights of tenants was conducted by villages. In 
each village a statement was prepared showing the area of the land, the 
names of owners and 'tenants, and their respective statements as to- the 
length of occupancy and tenancy. On this document orders were passed 
defaning the status of the tenant. In case of disigreement between 
the owner and tenant as to length of possession, the parties were 
referred to a regular suit, and a like course was adopted if the tenant 
made a claim for proprietary rights. The statement was called chiUa 
muzarmi^ and in the majority of villages is still to be found in the village 
Basta. The status of tenants found rjcorded at regular settlement with 
rights of occ’upancy have generally been considered to be held under section 6 
of Act XVI of 1887. In a few cases, where the tenant was specially record- 
ed hereditary ‘'with the consent of "the owners of the land^ rights under 
section 8 of the above Act have been allowed. The grant of rights as malih 
mahmza practically eliminated all cases which would otherwise have fallen 
undv-r section 5 of the Tenancy Act/' 

And he noted th^t certain pamhi tenants were to be classed 
M occupancy tenants. 

Since then tbe rent paid by occupancy tenants bas been 
changed only by agreement or by a suit. After the recent 
i^tleinent a large number of suits f or enbaneement of rent -bus 
: Ij4©n decided and usually this rent has been raised ‘to 12 annas 
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Riparian 

custom. 


in the rupee of land revenue. No attempt has been made in chapter 
the revenue records to classify occupancy rights according to the 

•clauses of the Tenancy Act. land 

, , Revenue. 

w ith regard to tenants-at-will it is not necessary to say — 

much. They are often owners cultivating their own land when 
ithas\)cen mortgaged to a -non-cultivator : they are often the 
smallet: landholders who cultivate the surplus of their wealthier 
neighbours: they are often the menials of the village. As 
already sliown the usual rent is in kind which is elastic for the 
tenant and yet favourable to the landlord for at present prices 
the cash value is considerable. 

The special riparian custom which used to exist is now Riparian 
vanishing since a fixed boundary has been laid down for all vih 
lages on both the Cbenab and Jhelnm rivers between 1901 and 
1907. _ So long as the area of a village was lia])le to fluctuation 
according to changes of the stream of the river, it was obviously 
better to keep the variable part as common land and it was not 
worth while to effect a partition which might soon have no value. 

But on the fixing of a boundary it has been better to diride it 
among the owners ami each man is entitled to his own field, 
though it is matter of fortune whether it is under water or not : 
if it has been submerged and left dry again it can be mii’ked out 
again by reference to fixed points on firm land. Mora details 
will be found in paragraph 2-1 of the Final Settlement Eeport of 
1916. 

The following account of the early fiscal history is quoted 
from Chapter II of the Final Settlement Eeport of 1916, written history, 
by Mr. H. S. Williamson, Settlement Officer:— 

At tlie begin uiiig of British rule collections were based on the value of 
the produce realized by the Darbar. Under Maharaja Ranjit Singh the 
revenue was assessed mostly in kind;, but sometimes in easily and was recovered 
from groups of villages through local agents of varying designation. Local 
•Chaudhries often took a contract for the revenue of their zails and assumed 
the position of half Government officials, half class representatives. The 
mode of administration seems to have been successful. The Sikh zails were 
the basis of the arrangement of the disirict into the three talisils of Gujvat/ 

Kharian and Phalia in but were disregarded at a rearrangement at the 
settlement of 1856, a circumstance which Captain Hector Mackenzie , 
jfegretted. ' ■ 

When the Punjab came under British Imanagement in 1846 Lieutenant summarr 
Lake, Assistant Resident, made a summary money settlement of the greater mttkmmt/ 
part of the district basing his as':essment mainly on the average of the pay-^ 
ment of the 3 previous yews. At aunexatiou in 1849, a summary settlement 
was made by Mr. Melvill, Secretary to the Board of Administration. It was 
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effected at Lahore and with considerable difficnltj as the chief landownersv 
came forward unwillingly. It was soon found to be both too unequal and in 
many instances too high to stand. 

Accordingly in 1851 a revision w^as attempted hy the Distinct Officeiv 
It had not however made much progress when it was seen that it would not 
be an improvement. It was therefore cancelled and matters remained in statu 
quo till 1852. In that year the district was visited by Sir Henry Lawrence 
who commented with great severity upon the inequality of the assessment.- 
The Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Brand Sapte, w-as instructed to revise the . 
assessment without further loss of time, and the w^ork was accomplished in 
3 months. The settlement proved a good one* It coiTeeted many and left 
few inequalities. It gave a reduction of 5 85 per cent, and a rate on cnlti*' 
vation of Re. 1-10-5. The real rate was however considerably below this as 
Mr. Sapte excluded from his revenue paying area a large amount of land 
nomii ally inam but of which a great portion really bore taxation. When 
confirming the settlement, the Board in their letter No. ^342, dated 28th 
October 1852, expressed the opinion that it was moderate and even light, the 
rate certainly low. A comparison of paragraphs 93 and 12 3 of Captain 
Hector Mackenzie's report of 1^61 seems to show that the incideiice on 
cultivation at this settlement w^as really Re. 1-3-3. 

A regular settlement was begun in 1852 by Mr. (later Sir Eiehard) 
Temple^ who was succeeded in 1854 by Mr. E, A. Prinsep and in 1856 by 
Captain Hector Mackenzie who reported the result in 1859. A reduction 
of 8 per cent, w^as given and a rate of Re. 1-2-2 per cultivated acre impost d. 
The settlement was confirmed in 1860 for a term of 10 vears to expire in 
1867-68. 

A revised assessment of the district was begun ir 1865 by CaptainW^^ 
field and was completed in 1 86 9^ taking effect from, the Rabi harvest of that year. 
An immediate increase of 5*79 per cent, was taken giving on cultivation a rate 
of Re. 0-15-5 and a total increase after 15 years when progressive Jamas had 
taken effect of 12*79 over the assessment of the regular setDement. The assess- 
ment was considered by the Lieutenant-Governor to be much too low, but 
under the instructions of the Government of India the assessment as announc- 
ed by the Settlement Cffieer was confirmed. The progressive jamas were 
not made with a view to future expansion. They were given so as not to 
raise too suddenly the demand of the village. But the village note-books 
show that in many eases the assessing officer wished to allow the owners a 
chance of bringing more land un<5er cultivation before the increase took effect. 

The next revision of the settlement was made by Captain H. S. P. 
Davies between 1888 and 1893 and the settlement was confirmed for 20 years 
from the date of its introduction in each tahsil. Captain Davies found a 
considerable increase, 27 per cent, in* cultivated area, but as much as 72 per 
cent, in Phalia, and was able easily to take an increase of 25 percent, ia 
Gujrat, 36 per cent, in Kharian, and 42 per cent, in Phalia, making 36 per 
cent, for tbe whole district. Even this made a very small rise in the incidence 
per acr6. The villages now transferred from Shahpur were included in the 
^ -Bhera tahsil of that district. -They had been assessed in 1858 ' and again by 
: . Mr. J. Wilson in 1888, when a rise of 100 per cent, was taken. 

%nres for each assessment circle will be found in the respeetiv© 
following table shows,,,, the, ,, result ,,„of „„e,ach settlctr ^ 
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ment Ly tahsils with the iaerease per cent, and where possible, the incidence 
per cultivated acre — 
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The figures do not admit of exact comparison. Those for the first 
summary settlement do not include assessments on jagir villages and up to 
the end of the 1868 settlement the sum does not include petty assigninents 
or the emoluments of rural office-holders* The rate per cultivated acre was 
not easy to attest. But even allowing for small errors, it is clear that the 
successive assessments have been light and that the increase of revenue has 
always been met by an increase of cultivated area, 'The revenue of the settle- 
meat now completed is not put in this statement^ because conditions have 
changed and a considerable area has now been put under fluctuating assess- 
ment, therefore comparison cannot be made. 
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The assessment imposed at last settlement was lenient^ but the charao-- 
ter of the seasons has been more than usually marked byr famine and scarcity 
and any assessment would have been severely tested. In the Gujrat tahsil 
only the part now forming the Nahri Circle has required any large amount 
of suspension. In the Kbarian tahsil the part west of the grand trunk 
road has had suspensions when needed. In Phalia there have &en suspen- 
sions amounting to a little mere than in Kharian. The sub-tahsil Eukkan 
has been worst off for there the settlement broke "down owing to river 
changes and calamities of season and both suspensions and remissions were 
frequent* In a district so largely dependent on rain for its agriculture it 
is to be expected that suspensions will be required and must be given but 
if the assessment is light there should be no hesitation or dilfficulty in re- 
covering. The eonclasion come to by the Financial Commissioner in para- 
graph 4 of his orders on my Phali'a assessment report is that the assessment 
in Pbalia w^as unquestionably light. He said ^ the figures are indicative 
rather of a light demand collected with elasticity and care than of severity.^ 
He went on to say ‘ in Kharian and Giijrat undoubtedly the old demand 
was lighter still and we were consequently unable to raise it so as to make it 
absorb anything approaching the Statens proper share of net assets/ If 
calculated on the average demand for each year the total amount suspended 
in the period of settlement was in Gujrat 2*5 per cent, of the total revenue, 
in Kharian 7T per cent, and in Phalia S’P per cent. The sums actually 
remitted were 6*65 per cent., 1*8 per cent, and 4'2 percent, respectively,, 
of the total revenue/'^ 


Wofkmg of 
the last 
settlement. 


The recent settlement was begun in October 1912 and com- 
pleted in June 1916 under the charge of Mr. H. S. Williamsonj 
I.C.S. Puil details will be found in the assessment reports of the 
three tahsils and the final settlement report but a brief account 
of the results is given in the following extracts. 

The first step was the revision of the record which in Gujrat 
was don^ by a separate officer, Uai Sahib Hira Singh, Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner, who began the work in October 1910 and it 
was anticipated that the new method would save part of the cost 
and duration of the settlement. The subject has an important 
hi^sipng on the new assessment. So the following extract from 
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Chapter III of the Pinal Settlement Report of 1916 is quoted in 
extenso : — 


CHAPTEE 

UI-C. 

Land 

Revenue. 


" 16. The ieadeney of Punjab settlement policy for a long time past Revenue. 

has been to avoid the trouble and expense of making completely new maps iir 

of any district, and where possible existing maps have been revised. The atlMt"**™ 
procedure of the Gnjrat settlement shows an extreme application of the settlement, 
method. 

"■ At l-ist settlement between 1888 and 189.3 the maps of 539 villages 
were corrected, and S86 villages were remeasured altogether on either the 
square or plane table system. The method of revision and the details of the 
above numbers will be seen in paragraphs 34 to 27 of Captain Davies’ final 
settlemeiit report. The maps corrected were nearly all in tahsils (lujrat and 
Kharian and it is therefore to be noticed that when instructions were given 
,ahout the system of measurement to be adopted in Gujrat there were .339 
villages whose maps had never been done on the square system and where 
the original maps dated from 1808. But it must also be noted that {para- 
graph 25 of Captain Davies’ final report, the scale used at revised settlement 
Was 50 kar,ams to the inch. Therefore where map correction has now be.m 
done the map is still of the scale of 50 karains, and in the whole district there 
are still 63.6 villages with these inapa though all new measurement is done on 
the scale of 40 kararas. Captain Davies shows the various tests employed to 
see whether levisim or remeasurement should be done. He says (para- 
graph 24) ! — 

“ ‘ In all cases where there was the slightest doubt remeasurement was 
ordered. Considering the amount of time spent on tracing the old maps the 
various methods of testing the correctness of the maps, and the actual preparation 
of the corrected maps, I consider that there was very slight saving in the 
amount of time the patwari was employed on them, and there is by no means 
the certainty that the corrected maps are as correct as those of the villages 
remeasured. If the work had to be done again it would be more 8ati.«factory 
to at once remeasure the whole area. * 

“17. For this settlement it was decided to make the experiment of bring instrootkm 
ing the maps and records of the greater pare of the district up to date before for map 
settlement operations were started. Sanction was given in Punjab Govern- 
ment letter No. 1584, dated 5th August 1919, The w.rk was not to be done 
in villages which would be measured by Killabandi or in riverain villages 
where complete remeasurement was required. The map correction proposed 
was to be of a more abbreviated kind than that in other disiricts. The patwari 
had to prepare at a special girdawari a list of ail fields of which the map 
required correction. These would be of three kinds— 

“ Fields, which in consequence of past changes, such as partition, 
sale, mortgage with possession, or exchange, had already received batta num- 
bers in tne current records : {«») those in which changes had taken place, 
which ought to be embodied in th& map, but waich had hitherto been recog- 
nised only by min numbers. An example is clearly recognised separate possession 
by two or more shareholder in a joint holding : (m) new fields which ought 
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to be shown in the map^ but whioli had not yet been given separate number of 
any kind, e.g,. fields recorded as unirrigated, part of^ which have become 
irrigated are fields inconveniently Jarge for crop inspection purposes. In such 
cases fields were to be subdiviHd only in accordance wdth boundaries 
actually existing on the ground. If the previ3us records of a field showed 
discrepancy of more than 10 per cent, the field was to be remeasured. 
These fields were to be shown by a red cross in the ' remarks column of 
the Khasra girdawari, afterwards the patwari had to go over them on the 
spot and in the preaence of the persons concerned, check all the entries of the 
previous jamabandi ; while doing this he had to write up all mutations coming 
to light and note in the khasra all new fields which would be required. At 
this stage the patwari w’^as directed to bring the genealogical tree up to date 
by preparing an abbreviated new one showing in one line the names of persons 
in existence at last settlement. For the purpose of map correction the 
patwari was provided with a copy of the settlement map of the village on 
long cloth, but omitting the numbers showing the measurements (kamkan). 
The settlement numbers were shown in pencil. With this tracing in his 
hand the patwari was to visit each field and remeasure all the new fields in his 
list. He had to rechain only such boundaries as had been altered by the 
subdivision of fields and note in pencil the measurements (karukan) actually 
made. Then keeping as far as possible to the old numbers a new series was 
made in pencil. After the check by the Kanungo^thenew numbers would be 
inked in : the old field boundaries then being shown in black, the new ones in red. 
A supplementary field book was to be made, showing only the fields corrected 
or altered. As the new field numbers were inked in on the cloth map they 
were to be noted in the column of the Khasra girdawari. The area of the 
fields had to be calculated on the old method of last settlement to avoid 
confusion, the average length of each pair of opposite sides was multi- 
plied together. Another copy of the old map had been made by a tracing in 
pencil on wax cloth. This was made a complete map by copying the new 
entries from the corrected map, and the old unaltered karukan^ from the map 
of last settlement. It was filed in the tahsil, and a copy of it was made ou 
long cloth (latha) for the use of the patwari. The above instructions were 
carried out by a special staff working "under the supervision of Rai Sahib 
Ilira Singh, Extra Assistant Commissioner, "who also became Extra Assise- 
ant Settfeinent Officer when regular settlement operations began. He began 
work in October 1910. The complete revision was calculated to take not 
more than 2 years, and in paragraph 9 of letter No. 270, dated 28th March 
1912, the Financial Commissioner said that by October 1912 the revised 
record should be ready for the whole district except the part where killa- 
bandi had to be done. The programme of work was that one-third was to^be 
' done in the first year and two-thirds in the second year, though this calculation 
omitted to regard the large amount of work to be thrown on the patwaris by 
the census of 1911, and in the end the jamabandis were not ready by October 
1912, but were with difficulty filed by the end of March 1913, when Rai 
Sahib Hira Singh left the district on ■ retirement. The total number of 
villages in which he made new records was 1,060 * 

^^ 18 . The map correction was carried out in the greater part of the 
C'ujbat and Kharian tahsils and in the Hithar Circles of the , Phalia tahsil, 
'‘'•'iSllI ii, in all pits where more precise measurement was 'not to be done.. 
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But in tbe Gojar of Khari-in map correction was done and also later killa- 
bandi. The principle underlying this system is that the new maps are 
merely supplementary to those of last settlement and are to. be considered 
authoritative only as regards those fields which have undergone changes since 
last settlement. The stafi in charge of such map correction is not responsible 
for the accuracy of the maps of fields which have undergone no change, or 
for the karnkan other than those chained by them. Therefore as in other 
districts where this method was in force the special stalf was responsible for 
only half the new map. It was a further step that in Grujrat the vSettlement 
OfBeer was not responsible for the work at all The map correction was 
done before I arrived and it was presumed that the work was adequate to 
form a settlement record, and need not require further attention, and although 
I have done something as described below to improve the record I was not 
in a position to do more. The jamabandi of Rai Sahib Hira Singh has been 
accepted as the settlement record in G ijiut tahsil, and in part of Kharian, 
but has been superseded by a later jamahandi in Philia. 

19. It was soon found that the remit of map correction was in many 
ways defective. A large number of mutations was constantly being attested 
and that was a significant indication that the record was not really up to date 
ov correct. Efforts were made to keep the record right, hut the great test 
remained to see whether the distribution of revenue could be made upon it. 
'When the baehh papers were l)eing prepared numerous mistakes m the jama- 
bandi were found, and in many cases a good deal of time had to be spent on 
correcting them before the baehh could be proceeded with. The great defect 
in the whole system was that the patwari had no complete field book and no 
khatauni at all The procedure laid down for the making of a quadrennial 
jamabandi may be appropriate^ when the serial numbering of a village is not 
changed. But where that radical change is made a field book is necessary : 
otherwise the patwari cannot make his totals to see whether all the land 
•of tbe village has been properly accounted for. The expedient of having an 
old field book with the old numbering and a supplementary field book, 
with an meomplete numberings only caused complication. A khatauni is 
necessary because it helps tbe patwari and his superiors to check individual 
holdings, and by the rule that a copy is to he given to the villager it ensures 
•a check by the man most intimately concerned before the work is finally 
recorded. The innovation that changes of number and other particulars 
should be recorded in the margin of the khasra girdawari meant that it was 
done in an inconveniently narrow place (for if the girdawari had been in use 
for 4 'years there was no blank space left) and in a form extremely hard for ' 
.any one to check or even read. The difficulty was increased if the patwari 
was transferred to another circle and in such a press of work this often 
happened. The patwari ^often made out for himself an informal list which 
■wiw ' really ; an unauthorised and unchecked khatauni* In the end, the 
■patwari' "had ’takan^ Jusfc^ '^m much trouble in making rough notes as he, 
would have done in writing up the usual papers, but the result- was worse 
Euriher, the important matter of attestation of kinds of soil was almost 
enirely neglected* It is true that changes in soil have to be recorded even, at 
♦'■quadrennial attestation. But my experience of the district is that it is seldom 
Aon© thoroughly but left till settlement.- As tbe procedure of the ahhraviafeed 
jnap correction was largely paper work changes" were not recorded even in 
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altered fields, and practically in none of the unaltered fields 

land isiiGportaBt for the assessiDent. 

fli^ierenaney but not enongh to affect the assessment unduly, 
fCnd a laSnSerence andhadatt^ 

1 louna a u AOI Another defect arises from the 

assessmen vSee p ,, > and Kharian iahsils. The hill streams 

Pfifectof the /^ha-partpr of the country in the i7u;|raT) anu t 

system. which had wide sandy beds are constantly changing their course-’, and either 

rncSTachTno-onenltiyated land or reclaiming land previously unenltarable. 
13 map sLuld show the line of these streams although the land in their 
beds^3as on their banks is owned by the villages But as the instructions 

were chiefly concerned with ownership and tenancy, the changes in kind of 

Toil in uSered fields got no attention. I subsequently had lines dmwn to 
Sow the present hank of streams so that in future at any rate the settlement 
course ci.n\e seen. The maps were not coloured, and it was difticult to see 
w3 the village habitation is, or roads, or any other prominent feature. I had 

th^lourino- done, but naturally it took up time. A great defect is that tor 

unalW fields no are shown. The map is lucomp e te in i self, and for 

Tnv field unaltered during map correction the o d map is still the only authority. 

Though it is an advantage that the tracing cloth the tahsil and ihe 

loni cloth copy in the possession of the patwari have been comp eted by 
2tion of the L«>5a» in unaltered fields. But the comparison of these fair 
copies with the original map was owing to lack of time, and lack of staff, not 
very well done. The .hakanamh is also an incomplete document and is 
supplementaiT to the one of last settlement. But in practice it does not 
allow the patwari’s work to be done. Every man who was in possession at 
last settlement is shown on one line whether he was then eighty years old or 
only one year. The patwari cannot make out any mutation of inheritance 
excL the simple one of son inheriting from a father, without refe^^^ 

the old genealogical tree which he had by rale to send into the tahsil. 

Other defects. “ 20. The above are some of the defects of the system. 1 here were other 
grave defects which are duo to the method with which the system was earned 
out. The staff employed was far too small. There were only 8 Naib-Tahsil- 
dars for 3 tabsils, 10 kanungos and 60 patwaris extra and the full number of 
patwaris was not employed by .Eai Sahib Hira Singh. The Naib-lahsildar 
tod about 80 to 40 patwaris to control. He could get round to each man 
only once in about 1| or 2 months, and then spend only one day- In that 
OB© day he had iBBumerable mntatioBs to attest, and could 
to the check of the work. The work was more than the Naib-Tahsildars, 
could check and in map correction the patwari’s outturn is greater than at 
remeasurement. Hence they failed to check the new map with the old 
ori^nal when the corrections had been made, and apart from changes m a 
map frequeut copying is the source of many errors, and check is required. 
The attestation of the old jamabaudi was scamped* The new jamabaudi too 
was not checked with the old jamabandi but only with the imperfect material 
from which the new one was made, and the patwari’s copy was not compared 
with the Government copy till I put on the settlement staff to do it._ 
final mult of defective ^stem, errors due to hasty work and ins^oiep 
. itotoctiop, was naturally a record not good enough to fee the ba»8 of asses- 
" ^ - I tbe^ow had to complete the record as fer as jl could, though my 

' dil^^iwbedttle wade ao dllowaaee of men or time or money for the purpose*^ 
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21. The staff bad to spend a good deal of time in checking the new GBMTttO. 
jamabandi with the old one betore the bachh papers could be prepai'ed, and in ID— C. 
comparing the 2 copies of the new jamabandi with one another. Colouring 
of the maps was done and a new genealogical tree was made in every village HaviaMMty 

which according to the instructions for making a genealogical tree at 

settlement goes back to the fourth generation. I further had an index 
made showing every hhum niimher and the holding in which it is to he ^ 

found. This is a nsefnl paper for it ensures that numberB are not omitted or 
duplicated# In siibsecjnent crop inspections and in the making of subsequent 
Jamabandis I have had special attention paid to the classification of soil. 

Further, in dealing with hundreds of applications for nuhmiaU I have had 
to take up the time of my staff wdth showing the boundarfes of fields which 
ought to have been shown to the ramindars during measurement at a normal 
lesettlement. 

22. ^To give a eonelusloii on the whole matter of the abbreviated map Conclusion, 
correction, it Las now teen abandoned and will not be attempted again in 
other settlement. ^ The Settlement Officers concerned should be thankful. 

If map correction is to be clone it should be done with a complete field book 
and a khataiiiii and complete map : tlie staff should be large enough to deal 
with the increased rapidity of work and it should be done" under the super- 
vision of the Settlement Officer, not by another officer prior to his arrival. 

The record has been made workable only at the cost of much trouble and 
worry. If the time and money deyoted to the map correction had from the 
first been added to the settlement complete xemeasurement could have been 
done. As it was, time supposed to be given to other things, was devoted to 
constant correction of the record. If the Jamabandis and the maps had been 
accepted just as they were w^hen Eai Sahib Hira Singh had finished them ' ' 
they w'ould have been a lad record of rights* I am glad the Gujrat system 
will not be adopted^ again and I can only give it my heartfelt condem- 
nation# 

^^23. In the villages which have been ^measured during tbe course of other ajs- 
settlement operations proper, the following methods have been adopted , tem» of 

measuremeof # 

(1) Eemeasurement in riverain villages on data given by the Survey 

Department. 

(2) Killabandi. 

(8) Complete remeasurement. 

(4) A combination of (1) and (2) with map correction. 

".To deal first with the map correction. In nearly all tbe villages along 
tbe riverains, only tbe part subject to river action has been remeasurea 
according to the method (S) which will be described below. The other part 
was done by map ^ection where the old noap was found to he good enough. 

Similarly in the villages of tbe Bax, partly above and partly below the nabka 
or old high hank, the part below the nakka was subjeoted only to map 
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correction. But in each case to make the maps of the village uniform I did 
the work on masavis instead of on long cloth : a complete field book was 
prepared, i.e., including the numbers unaltered by copying out the old entry 
so that the series is complete : a khatauni was made for the whole village 
and a genealogical tree was made for the whole village, and as much care 
was spent on comparing the record with the old papers as was necessary. 
This work was done in 1 05 villages on the riverain and in 34 of the Bar 
villages, and in 9 villages all three kinds of work were done.” 

On bis arrival tbe Settlement Officer began the measure- 
ment of tbe tract to be irrigated by the canal and in all villages 
where the people wished to have canal water for both crops, it 
was a condition that tbe area should be demarcated into rec- 
tangular fields measuring one acre each. This had to be done 
with the consent of the people and was a delicate task which was 
satisfactorily accomplished. The details will he seen in para- 
graph 26 of the Pinal Settlement Report. This rectification of 
field boundaries was not done in the areas receiving only kharif 
irrigation. 

The Settlement Officer also proceeded to make the usual 
preliminary reports necessary for tbe assessment. The classifi- 
cation of soils is of great importance for the proper deter- 
mination and distribution of the demand, but at the previous 
settlement of 1888 to 1892 the only classification was by irri- 
gation that is into ckahi, sailah and harani and as no more 
detailed classification had been considered, and tbe new papers 
were based on tbe previous classification, no change was made. 
The orders regarding the selection of years to show the averages 
of matured area, and yield of crops and the prices sanctioned 
will be seen in Chapter IV of the Pinal Settlement Report. 
Some changes were made in tbe assessment circles mainly on 
account of the prospect of canal irrigation and the circles as 
finally constituted are — 
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Por each circle the fellowing notes are quoted from the 
Pinal Settlement Report i — 

GujaAT Tahsil. 

As the Gujrat Hithar is a riverain circle the amount sanc- 
tioned was imposed on the figures of revised area according to the 
new measurements which were not complete when the assess- 
ment report was written. The circle is a good one and the 
assessment is not excessive. Some of the villages at the western 
end may possibly get canal water but apparently the distributary 
which would command them is not being mide. A fluctuating 
water advantage rate of Re. i-8-0 per acre has been announced in 
one village and the same wilt be applied to other villages which 
finally do obtain canal irrigation. 

"When the Bhimbar stream was diverted into the canal 
and certain land was no longer flooded a remission of assessment 
was made from Kharif 1914, amounting to Rs. 1,131. 

The Gujrat Jatatar Circle is mostly good but there is a part 
to the west between the railway and the canal which has the least 
rainfall and was already assessed rather high, hut as little in- 
crease has been taken here, it should now be secure. 

The Guirat Nahri Circle has had a varied history as it com- 
prised ;,the old Bhimbar Circle which used to scet flooding from 
the Bhimbar and in consequence a deposit of clay was left, and 
when the Bhimbar changed its course this soil was hard to work. 
In other parts the stream left a deposit of sand. The characteris- 
tics of the circle were rather obscured in 1892 by its inclusion in 
the large Jatatar Circle, and a heavy increase was taken about 
40 per cent, compared with about 22 in the other circles. It has 
required suspensions and remissions much more than any other 
part of the Gujrat tahsil, and has now rightly been more lenient- 
ly treated, the increase being small. When canal irrigation 
begins at 26 or 20 per cent., of the area for Kharif with first and 
last waterings for Rabi on half that area the fixed assessment 
will be maintained but each acre irrigated in the Kharif will pay 
a water advantage rate of Re. 1-8-0. Nothing will be paid in 
the Rabi. The water advantage rate is the same in all villages, 

, as the men preferred not to have it differentiated. In 19 villages 
■ VirMch will get a small area irrigated from a perennial channel 
i per , cent., government at first ordered that a fluctuating as- 
. 1^ :Kh»rian ijites. But as' only parts of 

! "wqfe ' a«d the .people pr<rferred to retain their 
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Khakian Tahsil. 


The Eharian Tabbi Circle is varied from infertile high land 
and stony slopes to fertile depressions among the hills. The assess- 
ment has always been light, and is still light : I found it quite 
easy in assessing to take rather more than the sanctioned sum, 
and am inclined to think now that the circle could bear a higher 
assessment. The quality of the soil is not much inferior to that 
ot tiie Maira and the rainfall is better. The record ofmtasare- 
ment among the more hilly p.rts is of doubtful accuracy. 
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fixed assessment and pay water advantage rate, that was ap* 
joroved by Government and a suggested transfer of these villages — 
to the Kharian tahsil deferred till the results of irrigation are 
seen (Financial Commissioner’s letter No. SOU, dated 27th April -r-. 
1916). Water rates will be paid in both harvests according to TsWOnittt 
the sanctioned schedule which will, I hope, have a different rate 
for the perennial channels in the Bars and for the Kharif chan* 
nels in the inferior soil of the JBEithar. 


The Gujra!. Bulandi Cii'cle is a large one and occupies 
almost half the tahsil, and naturally contaius land of various 
kinds. It was at previous settlements split up into smaller 
circles and as I think more conveniently for tlie purposes of 
assessment. The part to the east is the high uneven ground 
towards Jammu, sandy and stony to the edge of the rivers Tavi 
and Chenab where is some land regularly flooded by these rivers. 
The western half is more level soil and is of a firm loam which 
produces good crops, but it is much out up by the sandy beds of 
ravines which do much damage. The rainfall is good and crops 
seldom fail from drought, or at any rate there is scarcely ever a 
succession of had seasons. 


As the Kharian Bet Jhelum is a riverain circle the area re- Tahsil 
ported was changed when measurements were finished and the ^***"*“' 
old demand was changed too. The sanctioned rates were there* 
fore applied to the new area in order that the sum announced in 
each case should apply properly to the area in the settlement 
jamabandi. Subsequently changes due to diluvion were calculat- 
ed in the ordinary way. The "final amount was a light assess- 
ment. 


When the Bhimbar stream was finally diverted into the 
canal and certain land was no longer flooded, a remission of as- 
sessment was made amounting to Rs. 1,180 from Kharif 191ft. 
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The Kharian Maira Circle at preyioTis settlements had. 
been marked off into small circles, but all were combined in 
1892 by Captain Davies into one large one. I think it was 
too large for it contained 899 villages of very varying characters. 
In such a large circle as this it is not possible for officers 
reviewing or passing orders on an assessment report to do so 
satisfactorily, and an undue amount of difference is left to the 
discretion of the Settlement Officer, whose work can then only 
be found in the village notes, and not in the assessment reports. 
The present circle is smaller but even then it comprises three 
markedly different tracts — the sandy stony part bordering on the 
J ammu State, the fertile valley of the Bhimbar and the dry 
part west of the Grand Trunk Road. Of these the Bhimbar 
valley is much the best and was assessed above rates : the other 
parts below. 

In the Kharian Gojar Circle the old demand was Rs. u0,652, 
but comparison cannot be made with the new demand because 
this circle (which in future will include 5 villages previously 
included in the P abbi) is mostly under fluctuating assessment. 
The parts outside the canal boundary have been assessed at 
rates corresponding to neighbouring and similar villages of the 
Maira Circle and 7 villages which refused canal water have also 
been assessed to fixed revenue. The total is Rs. 9,800. Por 
the rest the circle rates sanctioned were fluctuating as follows : — ^ 
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Chahi ... ... ... 2 2 0 

Nahri ... ... ... 2 4 0 

Barani ... ... ... 12 0 

The worst villages are those at the south-east bordering on 
the Gujiat tahsil as this is really a continuation of the mkka 
or old high bank of the river which is so important in a feature 
in the villages of Phalia, These villages have been assessed 
lightly and good villages have been assessed above rates. The 
final result if calculated on the 50 per cent, which is to be irri- 
gated will give an excess over the sanctioned amount by about 
1| per cent. The circte was previoi^y badly off as it is the 
driest part of the Kharian tahsil and frequent suspensions had 
required. ^ It is now proposed to irrigate 60 per cent, and 
a nuc^uatjlag assessment, the need for suspensions will 
The, preasat assessment is a 'tentative one and the-' 
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rates have only been roughly differentiated. The circle rates 
have been applied to most villages. Accurate differentiation 
can be done only when the result of canal irrigation has been 
seen. 

Pharia Tahsii. 

As the Bet Jhelum is a riverain circle the area reported TaWiPhaUa. 
was changed before new measurements were done, and the 
revenue on this area was changed also. The sanctioned rates 
were applied to the new area in order that the sum. announced 
in each case should apply properly to the area in the Settlements 
Jamabandi. Subsequent changes due to diluvion will be cal- 
culated in the ordinary way. The circle includes a little land 
south of the main line of the Lower Jhelum Canal which will 
be irrigated by the Upper Jhelum Canal. But in only 3 villages 
was it necessary to announce a canal assessment at fluctuating 
rates as the other villages refused canal water because the area 
commanded is sandy and gives quite good enough barani crops. 

The circle will in future be larger as the riverain villages trans- 
ferred from Shahpur have been joined to them, so that the wiiole 
riverain shall be in one circle. 

In the Phalia Bar Circle the old demand was Rs. S0,189, 
but the statistics relating to the new demand cannot be given 
in a tabular form because the assessment from Kharif 1916 will 
be almost all fluctuating. The Bar Circle is really in three 
parts («) the central plateau which will receive perennial irriga- 
tion ; {b) the part below the nakka towards the Jhelum River 
which will receive 30 per cent, perennial irrigation ; (c) the part 
below the nakka towards the Ohenab wMeh will get 30 per cent, 
perennial or 25 per cent. Kharif irrigation according to the 
contours. The difficulty in assessment arose from the fact that 
the villages comprising (i) and (c) were also partly in {a). 

And as the different intensities of irrigation were to be treated 
differently it was necessary to have more thau one kind of 
assessment in a village. 

The orders with regard to (a) are simple, the rates are 
fluctuating and are nahri Rs. 2-6-0, ohahi Re. 1-12-0, barani Re. 1. 

As the present assessment is tentative and wiU probably 
be revised in ten years the rates have been applied to most 
vill^es alike, but villages obvioply below average or where 
there is any considerable proportion of land on the broken 
edges of the plateau, have been assessed below rates : obviously 
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good villages have been assessed above rates. Usually the 

difference was made only in the nahri rate, but in three 

Sand villages where the chahi was not of the normal Bar kind that 
was varied also, and in two villages which extend down to the 
Tahwi river, the chahi rate was varied and on part of the area a fixed 
assessment was imposed. 

In (6) and (<?) the orders of the financial Commissioner 
were that for 30 per cent, perennial irrigation a fixed assessment 
should be imposed with a fluctuating water advantage but that, 
where chahi was not considerable, full fluctuation at Bar rates 
might be adopted : for 26 per cent. Kbarif irrigation a fixed 
assessment and fluctuating’ water advantage rate of Be. 1. 
The Lieutenant- Governor directed that the villagers should be 
allowed the option of full fluctuation. 

In '?>) the men mostly asked for full fluctuation, as they 
did not wish to have different systems in the same village. 
Three villages, however, elected for the double system and have 
a fixed assessment with fluctuating water advantage rate in the 
part below the nahha. Three villages which cannot be irrigat- 
ed have an assessment entirely fixed. Where the fluctuating 
assessment was given in the part below the mJeka, the Bar rate 
was not appropriate for chahi. The Bar rate is Be. 1-12-0 
fluctuating, while the fixed rate sanctioned for the lower part 
was Bs. 2 and the villages adjoin villages of the Bet Jhelum 
Circle where the circle rate for chahi is Bs. 2-10-0. In the 
part holow the nalcJca I announced a chahi rate of Bs. 2-4-0 
fluctuating in the villages. The area under a fixed assessment 
is chahi 1,608 acres, sailab 44 and harani 418, total 2,070, assessed 
at Bs. 8,630. In this area canal irrigation in one village will 
pay a water advantage rate of Bo. 1-4-0 per acre. 

In (c) the configuration of the country will make irrigation 
much more difficult. The lower area of the Bar villages is 
partly in a depression under the old high bank, partly on a 
ridge of sand which separates the depression from the Hithar 
Circle. In these villages the men nearly all asked for fixed as- 
sessment, only 6 out of 26 electing for a fluctuating assessment 
in the part below the high bank. These 25 villaaes are those 
. which adjoin the new circle Hithar Hast (referred to in the 

next paragraA). The western villages which adjoin the n.ew 
> circle of the Hithar West were all given a flnctu&tipg assess,* 

:■■ ■, :?l|®ijM48tomai»tam,imifem)ity- So out of ^e.lBar vilkgep 
' iJ^'PHhder'jRxed assessipent wpe 5,7#0,'acrcs.-sii|iii’’.a|i4 4’683 
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harani on wMeh I announced Rs. 12,270. Some of these villages 
should in future he included in the Hithar Circle. Proposals 
for the re-alignment of the boundary of the Bar and Hithar 
villages have been made, and approved of in Pinancial Com- 
missioner’s letter No. 26-S., dated 22nd May 1916. The Phalia 
Hithar East Circle was formed out of the eastern part of the 
old Hithar and Bet Chenab Circles as far as aline drawn roughly 
west of Kadirabad. The chahi and harani of old Bet Chenab 
was in no way different from that of the Hithar so the main 
change was the addition of sailab and the circle became 
more compact, for the real difference there is between east and 
west. The circle is an old river-bed as described in paragraph 
1. It has a sar.dy sub-soil covered with a layer of silt of very 
varying^ thickness. Water is near the surface and wells are 
not hard to construct. But as the rain is deficient and vari- 
able the harani crops of the tract are not good, and well water 
is spread over a very large area. The statistics for the ^ assess- 
ment of the circle were based on the records made by Bai Sahib 
Hira Singh before my arrival. But under the orders^ of the 
Pinancial Comraiasioner I made a quadrennial jamahandi for the 
whole circle. It was not possible to do any real check on the 
ground but the paper check of the jamabaudi was much 
more thorough, and it was discovered that the chahi had 
been overestimated by as mucb as 7,000 acres, _ and ^ while 
the assessment report was still under the consideration of 
Government, a reference had to be made asking for a re- 
duction in the proposed assessment. The sum finally sanc- 
tioned for this circle was Bs. 1,46,000. The village assess- 
ments were difficult because my tentative assessments had 
been based on one set of figures and I had later to revise them 
-on the basis of another set. Some villages had a large 
drop in chahi, and it was found that if the new statistics were 
-correct some were already over-assessed, and others could not 
fairly pay an increase. To have the statistics upset at the last 
moment was very disconcerting. The final assessment excluded 
an area of 3,724 acres in 5 villages which was above the nakha 
and so was assessed at fluctuating Bar rates, ^ The rest was as- 
sessed to a fixed revenue of Bs. 1,44,834 which, excluding the 
fluctnating area, is about Bs. 550 less than the sanctioned sum. 
Under the orders on my report the villages to have^ canal 
irrigation 26 per cent, kharif were offered the option ^ of 
sa fully fluctuating assessment (at rates chahi Bs. 2, sailah 
Be; 1-8-0, harani Re, 1) but all refused. The canal aroessment 
swite announced in all villages alike, a rate of one rupee in kharif 
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only on each acre irrigated. Nothing is to be paid as additional 
knd revenue on land which gets first and last watering for rabi. 
Tile limits of the circle will be changed as noted at the end of 
paragraph 69 by transferring 5 villages to the Bar and includino- 
2 villages from the Bar. 

1 1 Hithar W est Circle is composed of parts of the 

old Hithar and Bet Ghenab Circles of the Phalia tahsil with the 
villages of the Chenab Circle of the Bhera tahsil which had 
been transferred from Shahpur. The Phalia villages previously 
had a fixed assessment. The Chenab villages since 1910-11 
have had a fluctuating assessment. The fixed assessment im- 
posed by Mr. J. Wilson as Settlement Officer in 1 888 had broken 
down owing to climatic conditions and the drain of tenants to 
the neighbouring canal colony villages. Frequent suspensions- 
and remissions were required and finally tbe villages were put 
under a, fluctuating assessment at the rates of the Hafizabad Cir- 
cle of the Gu3ranwala district, slightly modified. No term was 
fixed for their settlement, but it most naturally was a temporary 
expedient and the villages have been re-assessed with the other 
villages of the Phalia tahsil. The need for leniency is shown 
by the record of 4 years’ collections. The original fixed assess- 
uient of 1888 was Rs. 25, 360, but tbe average of 4 years from 
kharif 1910 to rabi i914 was only Rs. 16,982. The conditions- 
ot the tract obviously justify leniency still. The drain of ten- 
ants IS bound to continue when the Bar of Phalia is irrigated, even, 
though Lo per cent, kbanf irrigation in these villages will pre- 
vent them from getting too bad. The previous rates have been 
raisea little. Ihe rates sanctioned by Government in 1909 
were — 


Rs. A. P. 
18 0 
18 0 
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but the average would be the one rupee sanctioned. The new chapter 
rates sanctioned— 

Ohabi ... ... ... 1 12 0 

Sailab I ... ... ... 1 8 0 

Do. II ... ... ... 1 0 0 

Barani ... ... ... 10 0 

will, therefore, give a larger increase than was anticipated in 
the report. In assessing the new Hithar West Circle the east- 
ern part is the better and has been assessed above rates, the 
chahi rates being usually Be. 1-14-0. The western half is kept 
below rates and in many villages the chahi rate is Be, 1-10-0. 

In all cases the nahri rate is the same as the chahi. In making 
my village announcements, I have assessed more villages above 
rates than below, so if the calculation he made on the average 
harvested area, there will be an excess of about one per cent. In 
future the circle will be changed by transferring to the Bar the 
villages which have part of their area above the part below the 
naJcJca, though in these the part below must at future assess- 
ments be made to correspond uith the neighbouring and similar 
villages of the Hithar. 

The Phalia Bar Bukkan was a temporary circle made in 
order to avoid comjilication of statistics. The villages have been 
joined to either the Bar Circle or the Bet dhelum and the assess- 
ment made to fit in with the neighbouring villages of those 
circles. 

The district boundary as now constituted includes certain 
-villages v hieh were assessed with other villages irrigated by the 
Lower Jhelum Canal, and they have not been included in my 
.assessment. They are Khizar, I’ind Makku, Pakirian, Garb and 
Mona Dep6t, with part of Chak Baib, Gurbakhshpura and Mona. 

Two villages in the riverain, Malakwal and Nasirpur, were assess- 
ed by Mr. M. S. Leigh, Settlement Officer of Shahpur, but I 
have announced their assessment to take effect from kharif 1916 
like the rest of the Bet Ihelum, with which they will in future be 
joined. Details of the distribution of revenue, progressive assess- 
,mentsand protective leases for wells will be found in paragraphs 
^85 to 67 of the Final Settlement Beport. The instalments re- 
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{d) The number of revenue assignments left after the re- 
vision of settlement was — ■ . 


In perpetuity 

Por maintenance of institution 
During the pleasure of Government 
Por term of settlement 
Por a life or lives 

Total 


151 

46 

78 

28 

77 

380 


Most are small and at the old rates showed an assigned sum 
of Bs. 43,641, but because o1 tlie increase in cultivation irom 
irrigation the larger ones would be much increased and until the 
irrigated tract is fully developed it cannot be said what they 

amount to. ip 

In future tliere should not ordinarily be much need for sus'^ 
pensions or remissions of revenue. The only insecure tract undet 
fixed assessment is that between the main line of the canal an 
the Grand Trunk Road and certain villages along the Ohenab 
river, A list of villages classed as insecure is in Appendix iii 
of the Pinal Settlement Report. 

Ppm Jheinm In the chapter on land revenue it is appropriate to give a short 

Canal Colony, account of the Upper Jhelum Canal Colony. It is a small colony 
of only 40,000 acres and consists of certain Government rakhs or 
reserves, mostly those detailed on page 91. They are of irre- 
gular shape and are mixed up with old proprietary villages, so 
that there was no means of giving separate water-courses. Rach 
rakh had to he irrigated with regard to its contour and slmres 
water-courses with one or more villages. The land has been 
broken up into 46 cMTcs or new colony estates. the lines of 
killabandi adopted for the proprietary villages have been continn^ 
through the colony estates and the land has been demarcated into 
rectengular acres, Duiriiig settlenient the Settlement Officer was 
also Colonization Officer, but since June 1916 the pepw 
missioner has been in charge. The work needed from the be- 
ginning a small separate staff and Ohaudhri Resar Ram, Rxtra 
Assistant Commissioner, who had had much experience of cdlopy 
work in its initial stages in the Tiower Ohenab Canal, was selected 
for the work and vrith B. Ram Singh, Naib-Tahsildar, has done 
^ weR. Up to now permanent allotment has been made of only 
' So, 810 acres. The first men to receive land were certo old 
the Dower Jhelum Colonjf who were transterrea to 
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Gujrat to make room for extensions of cavalry horse-runs : next 

•were certain men who received grants in compensation for ' 

damage done by the construction of the Upper Jhelum Canal : 

the Forest Department has taken a large area of excellent land 

for an irrigated plantation : dairy farms have a grant of 1,000 “ 

acres : some military and other grantees have received possession 

and the rest is given out for temporary cultivation pending the 

arrival of permanent grantees who will probably be military. 

Since October 1918 when Chaudhri Eesar Earn became the 
Eevenue Assistant of the district there has been no separate 
Colony Assistant, but the area though comparatively small will 
need care and attention for some time. It is administered under 
a separate law (Act V of 1912) and the enforcement of colony 
conditions always means more work for the District Officer than 
the ordinary Avork in proprietary villages. But there should be 
no difficulty in getting all the conditions fulfilled because no 
grantee is likely to run any risk willingly of losing the oxcellent 
land of this colony. 

Section D. — Miscellaneous Revenue, 

The revenue collections under heads other than land reve- RMiss. 
nue will be found in Table 41 (Excise), 42 (Income-tax), and 
44 (General). 

The Provincial Excise establishment 'u^as revised in 1909, 
and the staff now in this district is one Inspector and one Sub- 
Inspector with a Moharrir, The district is one of Muhamma- 
dans and is not important from an Excise point of yiew. The 
consumption of country -spirit is not great though it is increasing 
perhaps because it is thought to be efficacious against plague. The 
spirit is obtained from the Rawalpindi Distillery. The receipts 
from foreign liquors are declining. The consumption of drugs 
and opium is small and there are four shops for the sale of 
either spirit or drugs. Foreign liquor is chiefly sold at the 
Railway Refreshment Rooms at Lala Musa and Malakwal Ooun* 
try spirit is chiefly consumed by the Sikhs and Hindus. Offences 
against the Excise Law are not numerous though some cases of 
illicit distillation, have been found in recent year. 

The bulk of this tax is paid by tbe trading a'nd money-lead- 
ing classy. Since 1908-04 tbe minimum taxable income has 
been raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, and to Rs. 2,000 from Ist 
April 1919,— vide Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, IV 
of 1019. But, as in other districts, this has led, a cl(»8r scrutiny 
of asseaseef, and there has been a gradual but to steady rise in the 
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number of asseseees and ihe amount recovered, and under tbe 
new Income-tax Act of 1918, which gives greater power to taxing 
authorities to demand returns of income, it is probable that a 
further increase will be seen. However if we assume that the 
tax -payers are the Arora, Khatri and Bhatia alone that is about 
56,OCO persons, and if they pay the whole Hs. 40 ,782 of 1916-17 
it cannot be said they are anything but very lightly taxed. 
Comparison perhaps be made with those shown in Table 17 as 
living by pasture and agriculture, a total of 434,761 persons 
paying a land revenue averaging rather more than Es. 8,00,000. 

Section E. — Local and Municipal Government. 

Pistrict Board. The District Board consists of the chief executive officials 
and leading land-owners of the district, with the Deputy Com- 
missioner as Chairman. There are in ail 40 members, of whom 
8 are appointed by official designation, 6 nominated by the Com- 
missioner and 27 elected. A list is given in Appendix I-G. 

The Superintendent of Police has recently (19i8) been made 
an ex-officw member. The salaried staff comprises a Secretary 
and his office and a District Engineer, with a Sub-Overseer in each 
Tahsil. The Board looks after the construction and maintenance 
of rodds, the establishment and management of hospitals, dispens- 
• aries and schools : some rest-houses : the planting and preserva- 
tion of road-side trees. The number of ordinary meetings held 
last year 1917-18 was 6. In the last few years the Deputy 
Commissioner has constituted sub -committees for each Tahsil and 
for specific objects, such as Einance, Public Works and Education, 
and finds that business is expedited. 

Table 45 shows the income and expenditure of the Board. 
The income shows a large increase since 1905-06, largely owing 
to grants for special purposes, engineering establishment, veteri- 
nary hospitals, roads and schools, especially the last two ; then 
owing to the addition of some villages to the district in 1911, 
and finally by the increase of local rate after the new Settle- 
ment and the large increase in land revenue in the irrigated 
tract. The expenditure shows a steady rise. The head “ Medical ” 
has been high since 1906-07 on account of Plague, and Educa- 
' tion has been getting higher each year. In recent years great 
advances have been made in education {see Section I) and it has 
been necessary to ^ve higher salaries to obtain competent 
: ' teachers. 

> Thd Bistriot Board has now (1918) agreed to the^ raising of 
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limit of Es. 10-6-8. This will give an increase in income and 
as the irrigation from the Upper Jhelnm Canal developes the 
income of the Board will increase rapidly. But there will be 
corresponding calls for expenditure under all heads. A 
large scheme of roads in the Phalia Tahsil has been sanctioned 
by the Public Works Department and has been taken in hard, 
the cost being met by a grant from Government. But more 
hospitals and schools will certainly be needed, and markets will 
Spring up. A promising start has already been made with a 
market at Baha-ud-din Bailway Station. 

There are 4 municipalities in the district— Gujrat, Jalal- 
pur Jattan, Kunjah and Dinga. There are also 3 notified areas — 
Shadiwal, Lala M usa and Mandi Baha-ud-din. In Table 46 will 
be found their income and expenditure, but no details of either. 

Gujrat is the largest municipality. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner was President, but has now (1918) resigned in favour of a 
non-official, — vid/i Commissioner’s Notifi.cation No. 17, dated 
9th August 1918. The Civil Surgeon is an ex-offieio member. 
There are 3 nominated and 11 elected members. Each of the 
latter represents a ward. The principal source of revenue is 
octroi, which recently has increased with high prices and will 
increase more as a new schedule has been submitted for sanction, 
to include more taxable articles. Bent of municipal land 
brings -in about Bs. 10,000. In the Lundpur bazar leading to 
the station octroi is replaced by a " Haisiyat ” tax. The chief ex- 
penditure is on conservancy, lighting and roads. The latter are 
receiving little care now, as in war time material cannot be had. 
The municipality maintains the Civil Hospital, being helped by 
a grant from the District Board : it also maintains two boys’ 
schools (one lower primary and the other Mahajani) and one 
girls’ school. In the other municipalities the expenditure is on 
the usual objects of conservancy, drainage and lighting. Income 
in Jalalpur Jattan and Dinga is from octroi, but in Kunjah and 
Shadiwal and Lala Musa is from Haisiyat tax. In Lala Musa 
a drainage scheme is being carried out and is being paid for by 
a grant from Government. A list of members of all the muni- 
cipalities is given in Appendix I.-E. 

The incidence of taxation per head of the population is 
as follows:— , • 


Gujrat 

Dinga 

Shadiwal 


Bs. A. P. 
1 12 3 
10 9 
0 3 11 


Jalalpur Jattan 
Kunjah 
Lala Musa ... 


Bs. 

1 

0 

0 


A. P. 

2 7 
10 9 
12 11 
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Section F.— Public Works. 

The district for some years was included in the Sub -Division 
of Jhelum under charge of Executive Engineer at Rawalpindi. 
But it has since 1918 been transferred to the charge of the 
Executive Engineer at Lyallpur, and there is a Sub-Division 
temporarily at Gujrat. The Roads and Buildings Branch of the 
Public Works Department maintains the Grand Trunk Road 
and the rest-houses on it. The department builds and maintains 
works for the following departments 

I. — Imperial — (a) Civil (1) Post and Telegraph. 

(2) Educational (Church and Ceme- 
tery). 

(h) Military, Army Remounts, Mona Dep6t. 

II. — Provincial . — All works and i*epairs carried out under 
budget head 45— Civil Works. Under the Provincial head come 
the District Courts and Offices at head- quarters and at the out- 
lying tahsils the Civil Hospital, Government High School, Police 
Lines and Sub- Jail. The chief works recently carried out have 
been a large revenue record-room and an extension of the district 
court buildings. 

The department scrutinises for local bodies all estimates 
•exceeding Rs. 2,500 in advance of construction, and gives advice 
free on other projects. 

The Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Departme nt in 
this district is in charge of the Upper Jhelum Canal, main line 
(the head works are in Kashmir territory) and branches. The 
■Superintending Engineer is stationed at Jhelum : there is also at 
Jhelum one Executive Engineer, who at present is in chare-e of 
the main line from Jatli to Rasul. The actual irrigation is in 
charge of two Executive Engineers, one at Rasul, who has the 
Phalia Division, all irrigation to the west of the big drainage 
which passes from Din^a to Phalia, the second at Gujrat in 
charge of the Gujrat Division in charge of all the main line 
distributaries. 

In the future as the irrigated tract in the west of the district 
developes more public works will bo needed, but it will be 
mainly ‘ at the cost of the District Board, and has been noted 
, mder that head. 
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Section G.“-Army. 


There are no cantonments or troops in the district though the 
.district has for many years been a good recruiting ground and 
there is a large number of retired soldiers and natiye officers in 
the villages. They go. to many branches of the army, but in parti- 
cular the Chib clans enlist in the 12th Cavalry and others in 
the 16th Sikhs and Mountain Batteries. Since 1911 the practice 
of enlisting only selected castes has necessarily broken down. 
Before the outbreak of the present War the number of men in 
cfche army was — 

Jll Combatants, 


Kharian Tahsil 
Gujrat Tahsil 
Phalia Tahsil 


3,993 

1,886 

91 


During the Great War when the army had to bs increased, 
.‘great demands were made on the districts in the north of the 
Puajah. The following is a copy of a brief War History of the 
•Gujrat District : — 

BecruUing of Men. 

The district had no established traditions of military ser- 
vice like its neighbouring districts of Eawalpindi and Jhelum, 
.except in the eastern parts. At the beginning of the War 6,811 
.men were in the army recruited mostly from the Eaipnt tribe in 
the tract between the Jhelum River and Pabbi Hills and from 
Sayyads, Awans, Labana Sikhs, and others scattered in the 
eastern part of the district. _ But the mass of the district Jats and 
■Gujars knew nothing of military service and few Gujars had 
been accepted by recruiting officers. Recruiting in the district 
•as elsewhere in 1911 and 191^ was voluntary as before the War, 
under the control of Military Recruiting Officers, hut as the 
War went on it became more necessary to get more men and to 
use greater efforts ; Government considered whether any system of 
^conscription could be enforced, but none was imposed, so recruiting 
was left to the previous methods and more energetic persua- 
sion. Only one legal change was made when help in recruiting was 
.added to the duties of village headmen and use of this was made to 
urge tribes headmen and Sufedposhes and Zaildars to work harder. 
Further it was soon found that the array had to abandon its 
•previous exclusiveness in selecting men for military service and 
;any fit man of any caste was accepted and even sought for by 
Jthe Recruiting Officers. As the War continued, the field of 
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recruiting heoame tlie whole district and the function of the 
Bjecruiting Officer was changed and he became only an enrolling 
officer. The personal influence of Begimental Officers who were 
long enough on recruiting duty to be known to the people still 
had great effect, but the longer the recruiting, campaign went on, 
the more it became a matter for the Civil Officers. Prom 1916 ■ 
the Deputy Commissioner Mr. I. 0. Lai, I.S.O., O.B.E., organis- 
ed the recruiting and put his Civil Officers in definite charge of 
recruiting in various parts of the district. The Extra Assistant 
Commissioners in charge and the Tahsildars organised regular 
meetings for addressing the people and urging young men to 
enlist and the elders to bring forward their young men. In 
1917-18 when a quota was fixed for the district, a quota 
was also fixed for each village and efforts were thus con- 
centrated on each area and it could readily be seen where 
greater effort was required and as each Zail and village gave 
its quota, effort in it could be relaxed and transferred elsewhere. 
At the same time various forms of reward were used to encourage 
the people. Promotion was given by Eegimental Officers to men 
who brought in recruits and civil rewards in the shape of 
appointments to Lambardari and Zaildari, cash rewards, Sanads, 
Jagirs, titles and grants of land were made to those who had* 
done good work. The men who responded most quickly to these 
efforts were the men who previously had some experience of 
Military life, i.e., Chib Bajput, Sayyad, Awan, Labana Sikh. 
The Gxijars of the district previously seldom taken in the army 
proved to be very suitable as soldiers and gave a good class of 
men. The Jats of various kinds did not do so well. Becruit- 
ment was naturally effected by the economic position of the 
various tribes. Those who live in the “ barani ” uplands, where 
agriculture can be carried on W'ith fewer men, came forward most 
readily. In tracts irrigated by wells, where more men are needed, 
recruitment was much slower and special efforts were needed to- 
persuade the Jat Waraich to provide their quota. The case of 
the Phalia Tahsil needs special mention. The Condal, Tarar, and 
Banja Jat had no tradition of military service and as the Upper 
Jhelum Canal was opened in 1916 the demand for recruits came 
at a time when the development of the Tahsil by irrigation was 
Just beginning, and there was less economic pressure to drive 
men into the army. In Phalia the number of recruits has been 
few except among the Khokhars of the Jhelum riverain, but 
compared with other backward tracts of a similar kind even the 
Phalia Tahsil has done well. The Gujrat Tahsil has done very 
creditably and the Khariaa Tahsil has the proud position of being 
the India., -- ' ■ 
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The relative progress in recruiting will be seen in the oiumB 


: ' ' 1 

■ ^ 

Talisil, 

, ■ ,, : ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

1914 and 1915 
(4th August 
1914 to 
3ist Docem* 
ber 1915). 

19X6. 

1917. 

_ 

1918. 

Total* 

Kfearian . 

PMia ... 

L. 1,546.. 
S,192 

m 

2,416 

3,858 

162 

1,191 

1,716 

493 

2,301 

3,226 

1,135 


. Total , ' 

4,995 

6.435 

8,400 

6,664 

1 

21,494 




The number of men provided by each tribe is as follows . - 

„ 1.204 

... 1.161 

839 


Rajput (Chibs) 
Awan 

Sikh Labana 

Khokhar 

Gujjar 

/ Waraich" 
-r . ) Gondal 

JTarar 
vRanja 
Others 


Total 


... 318 

... 4i,3S6 

„ 376 8 

... 9,819 
... 21,494 


As each man was enlisted, he was ordinarily sent to the 
reffiment he desired and some regiments made special eitorts 
to establish a local connection and thus drew reomits apart 
■from connections already established, for example by the 12th and 
17th Cavalry and some Mountain Batteries. J art of a squadron 
of Guiars was raised for the 39th Central India Horse by the 
-efforts of Khan Sahib Chaudhri Razal Ali and his brother Khan 
Sahib Chaudhri Muhammad Khan and others. The 24th Punjabis 
ihad a special company of Jat Waraioh : a special Double Company 
for the 15 th Sikhs was formed in Phalia. The final result is 


Male population 
of the 
diatrkt* 

Number of malee 
between 18 and 
^ '35 years. 

of combatants* 

Total number 
of men in 
i the army, 


mfioo i 

2*,0J^ 

27#S« 

.... CH 




mknm 

Folloe ani 
Jill, 
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The ratio is 1 to 16 persons of the male popnlation and 1 
to 4 of males of military age. Tie result is very creditable to 
the district. There are £46 families 'who haye given 3 sons and 
81 families ■which have given I or 6 sons each. Honours and 
distinctions earned by the soldiers of Gujrat are enumerated as- 
below : — 


Orders of British India 

... 2 

Orders of Merit 

... 18 

Distinguished Service Medal 

... 26 

Meritorious Service Medal 

... 7 

Poreign and other distinctions ... 

... 13 

Total 

... 66 


About seven hundred men. from the district gave theif 
lives in action for the King Emperor. 

Section H.— Police and Jails. 

The district is in the Rawalpindi range of the Province’ 
nnder the cohtrol of the Eep'aty Inspect or* General of Kawal-- 
pindi. The District Police force is controlled by a Superin- 
tendent at head-quarters and a Deputy Superintendent.^ The 
strength of the force is shown in Table No. 47. Shortly it is — 


Inspectors ••• '3 

Suh-Inspeotors ... 20 

Head Constables ... 62 

Constables ... 354 

Total ... 4S9 


, out of whom about half are employed as reserve and guards* 
and Oh nuBcel^neous duty and there axe 1,019 watchmen, Thisf» 
for a populjdaon of nearly 800,000 is not large. 
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The Police Stations are 14 in number, viz., Gujrat Saddar, 
Gujrat City, Kunjah, Jalalpur, Karianwala, Kharian, Sarai 
Alamgir, Lala Musa, Dinga, Baha-ud-din, Pahrianwali, Kothiala 
Sheikhan, Qadirabad, Miana Gondal. The number has been 
increased from 1st January 1919 but without any considerable 
increase in the number of Police. Municipal Police do not exist 
as the provincial service is responsible for all police work. 

There are outposts at Malakwal and Easul and a punitive 
post at Basul. There are cattle-pounds attached to all policy 
stations. The pay of the police exclusive of Gazetted Officers is 
at present Bs. 80,184 per annum. The watchmen are paid by a 
village cess. The force is mainly composed of_ Musalman. 
agriculturists of various tribes, Gujars predominating. About 
10 per cent, of the force are Hindu and five per cent; Sikh. 
There is no difficulty in getting the right stamp of recruit ; in fact 
men were turned away even during the war in spite of the drain 
caused by the army. 

Of criminal tribes there are 69^ Sansi and Giloi Biloch. 
They are settled in small batches in a large number of villages, 
and are restricted to the village in which they reside under sec- 
tion 12 of Act III of 1911. They are fairly well behaved 
and the majority earn an honest living. There are also 66 
Chnmars and 1 Gandilla, both a sub-tribe of Sansi, who are 
wanderejs and have been restricted to tho area- of the Police 
Station jurisdiction in which the gang is encamped. They are 
far more criminal and troublesome than the settled Sansi. 

The working of the police is shown in Table No. 45 which gives 
the number of cases reported and their result, that is the cases 
decided in court with convictions. In 1910 out of those reported 
42 per cent, were decided in court and 31 per cent, ended in con- 
viction : in 1917 the percentages were 37 and 26. 

There is only a subsidiary jail at Gujrat with accommodation 
now for 187, but it is an old Serai unsuited to the purpose of a 
jail. It has long been recognised that a proper jail should he 
built. A much more appropriate place near the police lines and 
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Section I. — Education and Literacy. 

Table No. 60 gives staiisties of literacy. It is seen that in 
1911 the perceotage of literates was 3'1 of the total population, 
being rather less than in 1901. This figure, may be compared 
with the provincial figure of Z l. Phalia showed the highest per- 
centage among the tahsils, although it has no large towns and 
has worse communications. 

It must, however, be noted that the standard of literacy 
specified for record at the census of 1911 was higher than in 
1901. The instructions were ” A person should not be entered as 
literate unless he can write a letter to a friend and read the 
answer to it ” and the report of 1911 (paragraph 413) says 
this standard was insisted on except in the case of children 
in the doubtful stages whom the parents were anxious to proclaim 
as more advanced. 

The ordinary form of writing is Urdu or Panjabi in the 
Persian script. Pew use the Gurmukhi character, and only a 
small percentage can read or write English, mostly Government 
officials, or the professional classes in towns. 
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The following table shows the number of schools and scho- 
lars and teachers on 31st March 1920 
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The greater number of schools are of course maintained by 
Government or local bodies but private enterprise is satisfactory’s 
being responsible for the following : — 


CBAPTKB 

HM. 

BAoeation 
,MlS I4tera^ 


Middle. 


Primary, 


Church of Scotland Mission 


Kh&lsa 


Islamia 


Sanatan DLaram 


Besides these 140 private schools for boys and girls held in 
mosques and dharamsalas bave been returned for the last year 
(1919-20). 1,584) scholars attend them. They are •unrecognised' 
institutions of au indigeneous type and no reglar instruction is- 
given in them, and their teaching is mainly of religious books. 

The schools are fairly evenly distributed over the district 
except in the Pbalia Tahsil where progress is being provided for 
in anticipation of the development of the irrigated tract. The 
distribution of schools by degree of education and hy tahsils is aS' 
follows : — 


Sfcokdaet, boys, 


Pjbimiaey. 


Elrmejttaey, 


Aided. 


Unaided, 


Xahsib, 


0ujrat 
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Of tlie High Schools it is seen that 4i are at Gujrac, the 
Government High School, the Church of Scotland Mission High — H ' 

School, the Zamindara High School — which have done good 
work for many years — and a new high school still unrecognised, — . 

started by Sanatan ^haram Sabha. The Zamindara School 
includes agriculture among the subjects of instruction, and is 
allowed to use the Distriet Board demonstration farm for 
practical work. Table JNo..62 shows expenditure on public 
instruction, with the sources from which the money was ob- 
tained. It is seen that the total has been rising steadily each 
year. The various local bodies contribute adequately, and in 
some case generously, to i^intain or aid schools. 

Out of 64‘3 teachers employed in boys’ schools 371 or 57 
per cent, are trained. Untrained teachers are mainly found in 
aided elementary or primary schools where only 36 per cent. a:|J| 
trained. The minimum salary in the District Board Schools for 
an uneertificated teacher is Es. 12 and for a certificated teacher 
Ks. 14 per mensem. The trained teachers in girls’ schools are 
very few, only 13 out of 93. 

The number of pupils is 18,119 boys and 2,246 girls, total Number of 
20,398, and the following is their distribution by classes on 31st 
March 1920: — 


Peimae's: Pepartmeitt. 
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one night school at 


The boys include a disappointingly small number of agicul- 
turists. In th.e Primary stage they number 4,704, in Secondary 
Schools 2,240 and in Anglo-Yemaeular Schools only 677. 
Among the elementary schools are included 
Jalalpur Jattan 'with 91 boys on the rolls. 

The number of girls at school is not 
46 schools. Two of the girls* schools are 
Church of Scotland Mission. The standard 


large. They are in 
maintained by the 
is improving, and 


an Inspectress of Schools is required by the District Board. 

The majority of the girls are Hindu or Sikh. The Muham- 
madans are still slow to send their girls to school. 

Among the educational institutions mention should be 
made of the Government Engineering School at Rasul, with 
regard to which the following note has been kindly supplied be 
Mr. G. Gemmel, lately Principal of the school : — 

^foTJs OH THE Government Engineering School, Rashl. 

Short history . — Surveying classes were started in 1873 by 
the Punjab University College in connection with the Oriental 
College, and in 1886 the classes were transferred to the Mayo 
School of Art. 

In the years 1902 — 06 there was considerable discussion as 
to the status of these classes and it was ultimately decided to 
withdraw them from the University and to start a Government 
School of Engineering at Lahore as a State institution. 

2. A small staff was sanctioned and placed under the 
Education Department while the supervision of the classes was 
entrusted to the Principal, Mayo School of Art, in addition 
to his other duties. The new school was opened on 1st June 
1006. 

3. The accommodation was extremely limited and the staff 
inadequate. No facilities existed for practical training, and the 
course of instruction did not commend itself to the officers of 
the Public Works Department, for which the school was sup- 
posed to provide recruits. 

4. Sir Louis Ite,ne, who took a keen interest in all!engiD£,er- 
ing matters, was among the first to recognise the ne(^ssity for 
i'(HCttedying the defects and at his suggeaition a scheme was pire- 
|iaT©d and submitted to the Government of India for estahlisMng 
a new^^hwl ofjB^j^eerin^ on a j>rojjOT 
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6. This scheme received the sanction of the Secretary 
of State in 1910, and the q[nestion of the most suitable site was 
then discussed. Easul was ultimately decided upon as it pos- 
sessed numerous advantages for practical instruction. Conse- 
quently on the abolition of the school at Lahore, the 1st year 
students from that institution were drafted to llasul and classes 
commenced on 26th April 1912. 

6. After the removal to Easul, the course of instruction 
was thoroughly revised to bring it into conformity with the 
requirements of the Public Works Department, and the Eoorkee 
system of examinations was introduced. 

Chject of the School . — The main object of the school is to 
train Pubjabi students for the subordinate service of the Public 
Works Department, and this purpose is being successfully 
achieved. The syllabus at present provides for — 

(a) A 2 years’ course for Sub-Overseers. 

(S) A 3 years’ course for Draftsmen. 

Sometime in the future it is hoped that classes will be 
opened for Motor and Mechanical Engineering. 

'Accommodation , — The Boarding House has accommodation 
for 100 students. 

GeweraZ.— An Entrance Examination is held annually and 
admission is eagerly sought after. At the instance of His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor special concessions have been devised 
to attract agriculturists, who now form 25 per cent, of the total 
number of students. Half of the annual permanent appoint- 
ments, allotted to the school by the Public Works Department, 
are awarded to Muhammadans, and this has induced many 
students from the Gujrat district to seek admission. 

Section J. — Medical. 

There are in the district 10 hospitals and dispensaries shown Hospitals, 
in Table No. 53 (excluding the Mission Hospital) which are main- 
tained by local bodies. The eiTil hospital at Gujrat and dispensaries 
at Jalalpur and Dingah are maintained h^ the Municipal Com- 
mittees with the aid of a grant from the District Board. The one 
at Eunjah is maintained by (he District Board with a grant from 
the Municipal Committee. There are also canal department dis- 
pensaries at Easul, Wasu, Busal, Bhao Gha8itpui% Mand and Eajar, 
two of which, Bhao and Eajar, are at present opened to the general 
public though others may be opened with the consent of the Canal 
Department in which case a contribution would be paid by the 
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District Board. There are Eailway dispensaries at Lala Musa 
and Malakwal and a police hospital at Guirat. That at Lala 
Musa is open to the public. 

The staff for all the above is provided under the orders of 
the Inspeotor-General of Civil Hospitals. The Civil Surgeon 
is stationed at head- quarters, and he is also Plague Medical 
Officer for the district and inspects all the dispensaries named 

above. 


Practically all the dispensaries are of the 2nd class, with no 
accommodation for indoor patients, but where there is accommoda- 
tioB it is a great advantage. The ordinary staff consists or a bub- 
Assistant Surgeon, one compounder and 2 menial servants. 


The Church of Scotland Mission used to maintain a flourish- 
ing' hospital at Jalalpur Jattan, in charge of Di. H. Martyn 
Newton, F.B..C.S. and Dr. H. P. Leehmere Taylor, but owing 
to the death of the former and retirement of the latter it will 
probably be necessary to reduce the hospital to the status of 
dispensary only. The Mission still maintains at Gujrat the Dow 
Memorial Hospital for women in charge of Miss Smith. 

'I'he eases treated in the hospitals and dispensaries call for no 
special mention. A note on the diseases of the district has already 
been given on page 34i. Vaccination is also mentioned in that 
note. 
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LIST OF DIVISIONAL AND PROVINCIAL DARBARIS OF THE 

GUJRAT DISTRICT. 

Provincial. 

1 . Sardar Gian Singh, Lamba, son cf Sardar Attar Singh, of Pindi 
Lala, born 1856. 

2. Raja Muhammad Khan, Chib, son of Raja Sultan Khan, of Pothi; 
bom April 1849. 

Divisional. 

1. Sardar Hari Singh, Lamba, son of Sardar Kehr Singh (alias's Nand 
Singh, of Khewa, born 1880. 

2. Sardar Sher Singh, son of Sardar Mihan Singh, of Khohar. born 
May 1885. 

3. Khan Sahib Chaudhri Muhammad Khan, son of Chaudhri Sultan 
Ali, Gujar, of Ajnala, born 1866. 

4. Chaudhri Fateh Ali, son of Chaudhri Sultan All, Waraieh, of Jalalpur 
■Jattan, bom 1863. 

5. Malab Mania Bakhsb, son of Jiwan Khan, Awan, of Gorali, born 
1866. 

6. Khan Sahib Chaudhri Fazal .Ali, Honorary Magistrate, 

.son of Chaudhri Sultan Ali, Gujar, born 1872. 

7. Rai Sahib Lala Kidar Nath, Honorary Magistrate, son of Lala 
Bej Nath, Khatri, born 1897. 

APPENDIX I-B. 

TITLE-HOLDERS OF GUJRAT DISTRICT. 


Date of 
bestowal 


Service rendered. 


Holder, 


Conferred by the Bri- 
tish Goverameufc for the 
services during the Mu- 
tiny to Uaja Boltau 
Khan aad after his 
death his son Muham- 
mad Khau got this 
hereditary title. 

Goaferred by the Sikh 
Governraeut ■ and reoog- 
uiied by the British 
Goverumeut for services 
durlug the Matiuy, 

DivJsiiuai Darbari 


Raja Muhammad Khan, Sth April 1909 
Chib, Rajput, of Pothi. 


Sardar Giau Siugh, 
Khatri, Lamba, of 
Pindi Lala. 


Sardar 


Sardar Sher Singh of 20th May 19(^ 
Khohar. 

Sirdar Hari Singli, 4th X9lir 
Khatri, Sikh Sahgaf* 


Beomitiug. 


‘Sardar Sahib 
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Bai Bahadur 


1st Janimry 1913 


Khmi Bahadur Mu- 
hasaatnad Asbrifl Kbaa* 

Kbalf" SablB' Cbandbri 

. Wml-A\u 
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Title, 


Holder. 


SaraarBAbadTQT Munsbi Subba Smgb ... 


Bate of 
bestowal. 


|Lala Earn Kattan,Kbatri, 
cf Gairat. 

I Lala SDDdar Das of 
Binga, 

Lala Gopal Bass, Kbatri, 
of Kunjab. 

Lala Eidar Natb 


Ebau Babadur ... 


Sbeikb Ata Mabammad, 
Kasbxam, Sbeikb, of 
Gujrat. 

Kban Mabammad Afzal 
Kban, Mamoozai 
Burrani, of GDjrat. 

Br. Mribaminad Hayat 
Eban, Eajput, of 
Gnjrat. 

Cbaudbvi Fazal All, 
Kalas Gtijjar, of 
Gnjrat. 

Sbeilib Sultan Abmad, 
Jat Waraicb, of 
Hariawala. 


2iid January 1911 — 
Sardar Sabib ; 3rd 
June 1916 — Saardar 
Bahadur, 

25th June 1907 


1st January 1910 ... 
Ist January 1919 ... 

24itb May 1889 o. 

22nd June 191 4> •• 


Service rendered. 


Criminal Investigation 
Department serv ces. 

Snperintendent, office of 
tfce Director, Medieal 
Services, India. 

For work as military con- 
tractor, 

I Plague work as Assistant 
Surgeon, 

For services in connection 
wUb the Great War. 


j Medical. 


In the Burma Military 
Police. 


26tb June 1908 ... 1 Medical. 

1st January 19C9 . 


Sbeikb Abdul Aziz ... 

\ Cbaudbri Muhammad 
Khan of Ajnala, 

Gbulam Hussain Khan, 
Chib, Eajput, of Besa, 

, Bistrict Gnjrat 

M. Abdiil Malik, born 
in 1836* Chuban, 
Masbir Mai, Babawal-- 
pur State. 

i Munsbi Muhammad 
IZiaman Khan, born 
December 2nd, 1877* 


1st January 1910 

3rd June 1918 


For good work as Sub- 
Eei^strar and Honorary 
Magistrate and War ser- 
vices. 

For good work in the 
Cbenab Colony. 


Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

For recruiting. 

Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 

j Eecruiting. 

Eecraiting work. 

For p oiitical se rvicea, 

1 For war work. 
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APPEIDIXI-C. 

LIST’ OP EETIRED MILITARY OFFICERS HOLDING THE 
ORBER OP BRITISH INDIA. 


Order of British India, 1st Class. 

Order of British India, 2od Class. 

Nil. 

1. ^ Subedar-Major Muhammad Khan,. 

of Santpura, Kharian Tahsil. 

2. Subedar-Major Feroz Ali, of 

Moliri Kharian Tahsil. 

APPENDIX I-D. 

LIST OF RETIRED MILITARY OFFICERS OF COMMISSIONED 


RANK. 

HoNORi-EY CaRTAIF. 

1. Subedar-Major Hara Singhs HoRorary Captain, I.O.M-, 91 
Punjabis, 17tb July 1909. 

2. Subedar-Major Nawab Khan, Honorary Captain, I,O.M., SOtR 
Mountain Battery, 11th September 1909. 

Risaldar-Majous. 

1. Sarfaraz AH Khan, Eisaldar-Major Bahadur, son of Marclan AH 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur, Risaldar- Major, of Besa, Post Office Besa, Tahsil 
Kharian. 

2. Pahlwan Khan, Risaklar-Maj or Bahadur, son of Sultan Alam Khan, 
Chib Rajput, of Besa, Post Office Besa, Tahsil Kharian. 

RlSAnOAR. “ 

L Akbar AH Shah, son of Samand All Shah, Eisaidar, of Gujrat, Post= 
Office Gujrat. 

■ Subebar-Majors. 

1, Shah Wall Khan, son of Umar Bakhsh, Subedar-Major, of Chak. 
Nathe, Post Office Aurangabad, Tahsil Kharian. 

2, Taj Shah, Sajad, of Sehna, Post Office Bhagwal, Tahsil Kharian. 

^8. Nur Alam Khan, son of Hasan Muhammad Khan, of Pothi, Post- 
Office Besa, Tahsil Kharian. 

■ 4. Subedar-Major Hussain Shah, son of Hasan Shah, LO.M*, D.S.M. 
village Madina., Tahsil Gujrat. 

b, Akbar Ali, Sardar Bahadur, son of Ilusmat Ali, Chib Rajput, of 
Rathoxi, Tahsil Kharian. _ • * * , 

6. Sardar Bahadur Mehr Din, son of Sheru Khan, Honorary Captain, 

of Dhoria. 

M 
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Sdbbdaks. 

1. Ahmad Din, son of Pazal Din, of Basarianj Post Office DhoHa 

TahsU Kharian. ’ 

2. Kasam Ali Shah/ Sayad, of Bhota, Post Office Bhaddar, Tahsil 
Kharian. 

3. Nawab Shah, son of Hussain Shah, Sayad, of Madina, Post Office* 
Madina, Tahsil Gujrat. 

4. .Sawan Singh, son of Pawa Singh, Labana, of Tanda, Post Office 
Tanda, Tahsil Gujrat. 

5. Ganda Singh, son of Devi Ditta, Labana, of Buzarerwal Tahsil 

Kharian, Post Office Buzargwal. ^ , .^ansii 

6. Karam Ilahi, son of Faqir Bakhsh, of Goteriala, Post Office Bhao’- 
wal, Tahsil Kharian. 

7. Basim UUah, son of Akbar Ali, of Mohri, Post Office Dhoria, Tahsil 
Kharian. 

8. Gurdit Singh, son of Desa Singh, of Dhirke Kalan, Post Office 

Dhirke Kalan, Tahsil Gujrat. ’ 

9. Natha Singh, son of Dayala, Labana, of Tanda, Post Office Tanda 

Tahsil Gujrat. ’ 

X,. JO. Muhammad Khan, son oiKuv Din Khan, of Amra, Post Office 
Dinga, Tahsil Kharian. . 

OfficeB J >’«« 

offl 

V Sheikh Ahmad, of Dharaikan Kalan, 

Post Office Pmdi Kalii, Tahsil Phalia, ^ 

tri, c Afzal Khan, Khan Bahadur, son of Muhammad Aslain 

Khan, or Gujrat City. 

15. Shah Nawaz Khan, son of Karam Khan, of 
Tahsil Kharian. 

16, Faiz Ahmad, son of Sadar Din, of Peroshah 

Office ‘J^oshah, 

♦ 

V SJian, of Lambhor, Thana Lala Musa, 


Tahsil Gujrat, Post 
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18. Katha SingK, son of Partab Singh, of Tanda, Tabsil Giijt-afc, 

l^isben Das, of Jalal- 

•pur Jattan, Post Office Jalalpnr Jattan, Tabsil Gujrat. 

20. Mubammad Din, son of Kbusbi Muhammad, Jat BhaPi vi!bc-e 
Juliani, Post Office Gujrat, Tabsil Gujrat. ' ® 

■21. Sardar Khan, son of Maula Dad Khan, Jat Wanicb. vinana 
Sheikh pur, Thana Gujrat. ° 

2-2. Subedar Amar Singh, son of Malm Singh, Jat Sikh, villan-e 
Dilawarpur, Post Office Doyan, Tahsil Khariaa. ” 

23. Subedar Allah Rakha Khan, I.O.M., village Chuknawali. Tabsil 
Gujrat. 

^ 24!. Subedar Gauesha Singh, son of Kesir Singh, village Tan h. Tahsd 
Gujrat. 

25. Indar Singh, son of Mangal Singh, tillage Tanda, Tahsil Gnjrat. 

20. Alam Sher, Subedar, of Gujrat town. 

27. Diwan Ali Khan, son of Buland Khan, village Thutha llai Bahadnr, 

Tahsil Kharian. ' 

28. Gopal Singh, son of Hazara Singh, of Qilla'Sura Singh. 

29. Narain Singh, son of Bisaklu Singh, of Qtilla Sara Singh, 

30. Ha«san Muhanimid, son of Karim Bakhsh, of Gujrat. 

‘ 31. Alam Sher, son of Jalal Shah, of Khepranwala, Tahsil Gnjrvat. 

32. Karam Dad, of Ghial, Tahsil Kbarian. 

33. Mukarrab AH, of Puran, Tahsil Eharlan. 

31 Damodar Das of Gujrat. 

, 85 . ^ Malibub Shah, of Madina, Tahsil Gujrat, ’ 

36. Haji Shah, of Madina, Tahsil Gujrat. 

1. Hamid Ali Shah, of Madina, Tahsil Gujrat. 






'j' ■ '' I ij ' ' ''' ^ '■ 
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APPENDIX l-H— continued. 


E.A.SSA1I)ARS. 

]. Fateh Khan, son of Fazal Dad. Khan, of Besa, Post Office Besa, 
Tahsll Kharian. 

2. Saran Singh, son of Dbiyau Singh, Khatri, of Santpiira, Tahsi! 
Phalia. 

3. Fateh Muhammad, village Kolian Husain, Kharian Tahsil. 

. , Jamadaes. • 

1. Kaku Khan, son of Bhola, of Khambi, Tahsil Kharian, Post Office 
Aurangabad. 

2. Sher Ali, of Dhama, Tahsil Kharian, Post Office Lala Musa. 

8. Muhammad Hayat Khan, son of Allah Jawaya, of Dhuni, Post 
Office Dhuni, Tahsil Kharian. 

4. Sultan Alam, son of Raj Wall Khan, of Khambi, Post Office 
Aurangabad, Tahsil Kharian. 

5. Bndha Khan, son of Hayat Bux, of Sud, Post Office Dinga, Tahsil 
Kharian. 

6. Bhan Singh, son of Kana, Labana, of Tanda, Post Office Tanda, 
Tahsil Gujrat. 

: 7. Fateh All Khan, son of Ahmad Ali, Mughal, of Mundir, Post Office 

Buzargwal, Tahsil Kharian. 

8. Fazal Dad Khan, son of Muhammad Khan, of Besa, Post Office 
Besa, Tahsil Kharian. 

9. Hussain Shah, son of Fazal Shah, of Kotla 'Arab Ali Khan, Post 
Office Kharian, Tahsil Kharian. 

10. Sangat Singh, son of Amir Chand, Labana, of Tanda, Post 0%e 
Tanda, Tahsil Gujrat. 

11. Amir Klian, son of Jawabar Khan, of Sehna, Post Office Sehna,. 
Tahsil Kharian. 

12. Chatar Singh, son of Sohna, Labana, of Peroshah, Post Office 
Peroshah, Tahsil Gujrat. 

18. Baz Khan, Son of Samand Khan, Chib Rajput, of Pir Khana, Post 
Office Besa, Tahsil Kharian. 

14. Karain Din, son of Wazir Bux, village Kalra Dewan Singh, Tahsil 
^ iujvat. ■ 

U. Jaraadar Pir Muhammad, son of Alf Din, village Sidli, Tahsil 
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Jamadars — coneld * 

16. Nanak Singli, son of Sohna, village Peroshah, Tahsil Gujrai 

17. Kiirstasip Khan, son of Eustam AH Khari; village Chak Natke^ 
Tahsil Kharian. 

^ 18. Lachhman Singh, eon of Karam Singh, village Tanda, Tahsil 
Onjrat. 

19. Jai Singh, son of Bega Singh, of Buddan, Tahsil Gujrat. 

^0. Sardar Shah, son of Jalal Shah, of Khepranwala, Tahsil Gujrat. 

21, Wordie-Major Fatteh Khan, of Besa, Tahsil Kharian. 

22, Osman Ali of Bulani, Tahsil Kharian. 

23. Fakir Muhammad of HanJ, 'fahsil Kharian. 

24, Hamid Ullah Khan of Thutha Rai Bahadur, Tahsil Kharian. 

25. Ghulam Muhammad of Lohar, Tahsil Gujrat. 

26. Mania Dad Khan of Liddar, Tahsil Kharian, 

Honorary Jamadar. 

1. Hari Kishen, son of Shamji Mai, of Gujrat. 


APPENDIX I.-E. 

RETIRED CIVIL OFFICERS ENTITLED TO A SEAT IN 

DARBAR. 

1. Sardar Mahammad Sarwar Khan, Extra Judicial Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Gujrat. 

а. Pir Oamar-ud Din, Extra Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Gujrat. 

8. Sardar Muhammad Hussain Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Gujrat. 

4. Khan Bahadur Ata Muhammad, Civil Surgeon, Gujrat. 

5. Lala Surjan Das, Executive Engineer, Gujrat. 

б. T ,a1g Gokal Chand, Sub-Engineer, North-Western Railway, Gujrat , 

7. Misar Hira Nand, Tahsildar, Gujrat. 

8. M. Paq.ir Muhammad, Inspector of Police, village Gandhra, Tahsil 
Gujrat. 

9. Sayyad Pazal Shah, Inspector of Police, Gujrat City. 

10. M. Ghulaai Muhayyad Din Khan, Inspector of Police, Gujrat. 
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APPENDIX I.-F. 

LIST OP MUNICIPAL AND NOTIFIED AEEA COMMITTEES 
OP GUJRAT DISTRICT FOR YEAR 1920. 

I. — Gujeat Ml'nicipal Committee. 

(a) Ex-oiReio, 

1. Civil Surgeon. 

{b) Nominated. 

2. Khan Saliib Cliandhri Fazal Ali, M.B.E- 

3. Sbeikh Azmat Ullah. 

4. Mr* J. Daniel. 

5. B1 ai Teja Singh. 

(e) Elected. 

-6. Khan Sahib Dr. Muhammad Hayat. 

7. Lala Ishar Dass. 

8. Vacant. 

9. Chaudhri Abdulla Khan. . 

10. Sheikh Karamat Ullah. 

IL M. Imam Din. 

1 2. Sayad Fazal Shah. 

13. Lala Hargopal. 

14. Vacant. 

15. Lala Tara Chand, / ’ 

16. M. Karim Bakhsh. 

II. — Jalalpub Jattan Committee* 

{a) Ex-officio. 

1. Head Master, Scotch Mission School. 

(i) Nominated. 

2, Chaudhri Fateh Ali (President). ; 

3. S. B. Dr. Devi Ditta Mai (Vice-President). 

4, Lala Bishaa Dass. 

{<?) Elected. 

6. Lala Ladhu Mai. 

6* M.Pir Bakhsh. * 

7* Sheikh Shamas-ud-din. 

8» Sheikh Ghulam Haidar. ■ 

9 . Sheikh Umar Bux. 

^ lOt Lala Mill EaJ. ^ ^ '''''V'- V/V"'''' ^ '.1 

11. Chaudhri Said Ahmad. '■ 

Lak'Paitim " V ■■v’' '’"'iv 
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III. — DmGA Mtjkicipal Committee. 

(a) Bsii-officio* 

1« Siib“x4ssistant Surgeon, 

3. Tabsildar^ Kharian. 

(i) Nominated^ 

S. H. Nur Hussain. 

{e) Belected, 

4. Cbaudhri Ghulam Sarwar Khan (President), 

5. Lala Bala Sbab. 

6. Cbandhri Qadar Dad Khan, 

7. Babu Sita Ram, 

8. Lala Ghasita MaL 

9. Bhai Kalyan Singh. 

IV.— Kunjah Municifal Committee. 

(tj) Ex-officio» 

1. Head Master/ 

( 5 ) "Nominated* 

2. Sheikh Nur Ilahi. 

S, Lala Gian Chand, 

(tf) JElected* 

4. Munshi Rahim Bakhsh. 

5. Bhai Aya Singh (Vice-President). 

6. Sheikh Rahim Bakhsh. 

7. Slieikh Mushtaq Ali. 

8. Sayad Masnm Ali. 

9. Lala Tek Chand. 

V,-— SlIABlWAL NoTIEIEB AeEA COMMITTEE, 

(a) 

1. Tahsildar^ Gujrat (President), 

(5) Nominated* 

2. LalaMnkanda Mai (Vice-President). 

S. Chaudhri Said Muhammad. 

4, Chaudhri Ahmad Din. 

5. Chaudhri Atta Muhammad. 

Chaudhri Karm Dad* ^ 

7. Lala Kkhan Chand. > 

8. Vacant^ 



Superiatendent of Police^ Gujrat District, 
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; ^ . VI.-— Lala.' Musa 'Notified Aeea. 

(a) Mx-officio^ 

1. Tahsildar, Kharian (President). 

2. Medical Officer, Railway Hospital^ Lala Musa. 

(5) Nominated^ 

8. Cbaudhri Slier Ali. ' 

4. Lala Bhag Mai, 

5. Bbai Lai Singb. 

6. Lala Guran Ditta Mai. 


APPENDIX I-G. 

LIST OF THE MEMBERS OP THE DISTRICT BOARD, 
GDJRAT, 1920. 

Sanctioned Scale. 

5 Nomiiiated Members. 

1. Khan Sahib Chaiidhri Fazal Ali, M.B.E. 

2. Malik Mania Bakhsb, Honorary Magistrate. 

3. Saj^-ad Akbar Shah (retired Risaldar) . 

4. Vacant. 

5. Eai Sahib Lala Kidar Nath, Honorary Magistrate. 

8 Ex-Officio Mbmbbbs. 

;i 6. Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat. 

; ; ’ 7, Revenue Assistant. 

|:flr Civil Surgeon. - 
9e Tahsildar, Gujrat, 

‘ 10. Tahsildar, Kharian. 

-■ lit I Tahsildar, Phalia. 

;■ n. District Inspector of Schools, Gujrat District. 
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27 Elected Members. 

Gitjrat Tdhsil. 

]4 Chaudbri Fateli All, Zaildar, Sabowal. 

15. Chaudhri Inayat Ullab, Zaildar, Jhiwranwali. 

16. Cbaudbri Said Abmad, Zaildar, Tbatba Musa. 

17. Cbaudbri Babawal Bakbsb, Zaildar, Maugowal. 

18. Cbaudbri Sultan Ali, Zaildar, Sbeikhpur.. 

19. Cbaudbri Mubammad Kban, Lambardar, Cheobian. 

20. Cbaudbri Faiz Ullab Khan, Zaildar, Hariawala. 

21. Chaudhri Fateh Ali, Jalalpur Jattan. 

22. Cbaudbri Muhammad Kban, Zaildar, Jaura Jalalpur. 

23. Cbaudbri Sube Khan of Sbadiwal. 

•24 Chaudhri Mubammad Khan, Zaildar, Ferosbab. 

Kharian Tdhs^. 

25. Cbaudbri Gbulam Sarwar Kban, Zaildar, Dinga. 

26. Cbaudbri Sher Ali,' Zaildar, Ubama. 

27. Vacant. 

28. Cbaudbri Abdullah Kban, Zaildar, Dilawarpur. 

29. Cbaudbri Sultan Muhammad of Jhakkar. 

80. Cbaudbri Shab Niwaz, Zaildar, Paswal. 

31. Rai Dilawar Kban, Sufedposb of Tbntba Bai Bahadm. 

32. Cbaudbri Babawal Bakbsb of Panjan. 

Phdia Tdhsil. 

" S3. Cbaudbri Gbulam Mubammad of Pabrianwali. 

34 M. Rabm Ali, Lambardar, Rasul. 

85. Cbaudbri Sikandar Khan, Zaildar, Jokalian. 

36. Lala Kwan Cband, Zaildar, Kadembad. : / 

37. Sayad Kban Sbab, Sufedposb of Makhnanwali. 

38. Cbaudbri Akbar Ali, Zaildar, Mano Chak. ^ 

; 39, Cbaudbri Gkukm Mubammad, Zaildar, CbilHanwala. 

40. Cbaudbri Mania Dad Kban of Mianwal. 


APPENDIX 

LIST OP KUBSI NASHINS OP THE GUJRAT DISTEICT CORRECTED UP TO 31st JANUARY 1920, 

SHOWING STATUS OP EACH PERSON. 


Ko. 

Tabsil. 

Hame, 

Father’s name. 

Caste. 

Residence. 

Status, 

1 

Gajpst 

Dala B hag wan Das 

Dala Dhanpat Rat 

Khatri 

Gujrat 

Is a Sahukar 1 was formerly 
Honorary Magistrate, 

2 

Do. . ... 

Chaudhri Rahmat Khan ... 

Chaudhri Sultan Ali 

Jat, Waraich 

Jalalpur Jattan 

Zaildar. 

S 

Do. 

Chaudhri Pateh Ali 

Chaudhri Nek Alam 

Gujar ... 

Sabowal ... 

Do. 

4 


LalaKarain Das 

Dala Mohan Lai 

■ ■ ■ , , 

Khatri 

Gujrat 

Banker ; formerly Municipal 
Comiiiisaioner. 

6 

Do. 

Dala Rap Lai 

Lala Gobind Sahai 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Honorary Magistrate. 


Do. 

Pandit Basheshsr Nath 

Pandit Mahan Nandji 

Pandit 

Qilladar 

Jagirdar, 

T 

Do. 

Pandit Ram Chand 

Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Do. ^ .... 

S. Chiragh Din ... 

S. Jiwan Bakhsh ... 

Khoja 

Gujrat. 


9 

Do. 

S. Azmat TJllah ... 

S. Ghulam Hussain 

Kanungo 

Do. 

Honorary Magistrate, 

10 

Do, 

S. Karamat Dllah 

S. Ghulam Hussain 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Merchant, 

11 

Do. . ... 

S. Ghulam Haidar 

S. Ghulam Muhhud-dm ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. 

¥ 

Da 

Muhamma4 All 

S. Ghulam Muhammad „« 

Do. 

Do. 1 

Do. 


Q 

d 

w 

6 

y 

m 

M 

O 


O 


> 

H 



iiSSil 

xn ] 

Do. 

u 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

17 

Do, 

18 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

20 

Do." 

21 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

2S 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 


S, Muhammad Bakhsh •« 
L^a Tara Chand 

Dala Ganesh Das 

B. Gauda Singh 
Chaudhri Muhammad Khan 
Chaudhrl Sharaf Din 
Dala Ralla Sam * 


Chaudhri Fir Muhammad . 
Dais Hand Gopal 

Chaudhri Abdulla Khan 

M. Bsrkst AU 

1 Chaudhri Said Ahmad 

Dais Jagan Kath 

Dais Bishsa Das 

S. Alla Dltts 
Chaudhri Ksmm Dad 


i’ Kutab Din . 

Lais Prabh Dial (Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, de- 
^ ceased). 

Dala Gan|?at Eai 

B.Kahan Singh 

Chaudhri Kutab Din 

Cbaudhri Mubarak 

Rai Sahib Daulat Shah 
(Honorary Magistrate, de 
ceased). 

Chaudhri Rahmat Khan . 

Dala Gobind Sahai 

Chaudhri Maul a Dad 

M. Amir Bakhsh 

Chaudhri Shah Muhammnd 
Khan. 

Rai Bahadur DUbagh Bai . 
Dala Bam Das • 

S. Amir Bakhsh 
Chaudhri Amir Bakhsh 


Bhatti 

Karianwala 

Khatri 

Mangowal 

' Do. 

Gujrat 

. ’ ■ ' ■ 

Khatri Lamba 

Bhagowal 

Gujar »>• 

Jaura Jalalpur 

Jat 

Kangsahali 

Khatri 

Gujrat 


Zamindar. 

Sshukar. 




Waraich 

Jalalpur Jattan ... 

Khatri 

Do. 

Waraich 

Gujrat 

Kashmiri 

Gujrat 

Waraich 

Jalalpur Jattan .. 

i- . - 

Khatri 

Kunjah 

Do. 

Jalalpur Jattan .. 

Khoja 

Gujrat 

1 Gujar 

Makiana 


Shopkeeper j was formerly trea- 
surer, 

Sahukar and Zamindar. 

Zaildar. 

Do. 

Sahukar I was formerly a Muni- 
cipal Commissioner. 

Son of Zaildar. 

Sahukar and shopkeeper (brother 
of Dala Rup Bal). 

Zamindar and Municipal Com- 
missioner. 

Contractor j was formerly a Muni- 
cipal Commissioner. 

Zaildar. 

Municipal Commissioner. 

Do. do. 

Sahukar. 

Suiedposh. 
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Name. 

Father’s name. 

Caste. 

Residence. 

Status. 

Sayad Ahmad Hussain 

Saysd Wilayat Shah 

Sayad 

Sheikh Chogani ... 

Zaildar. 

M, Muhammad Khalil 

Haji Imam Bin 

Carpenter 

Gujrat 

Manager, Furniture-making Fac- 
tory. 

D. Nsrinjan Das 

D. Badri Nath 

Khatri ,,, 

Kunjah ... 

Zamindar and Sahukar (old 
Bi wan family). 

M. Taleh Muhammad 

... 

Kashmiri .,r 

Jalalpur Jattan 

Head Master of Mission School 
and Mu nieipal Commissioner. 

Lsla Tara Chand 

Hira Singh 

Khatri 

Gujrat 

Sahukar and Municipal Commis- 
sioner. 

Bala Sundar Bas 

Lala Jiwan Mai 

3^0. 

Jalalpur Jattan ... 

Sahukar. 

Sayad Muhammad Shah 

K. Sanaulla Shah ... 

Sayad 

i 

Do. 

Piri-Muridi. 

Khan Sahib Chaudhri Ghulam 
Hassan Khan. 

M. Sultan Ahmad Khan 

Chib 

Besa 

Retired Professor, Vetermarv 
College. 

Chaudhri Khawaj Bin 

Chaudhri Mehr Bin 

Gnjar 

Barnali ... j 

Zaildar. 

B. Kslyan Singh ... 

B. Hakam Singh 

Khatri 

1 

Dinga ] 

Member, Municipal Committee, 
Dinga. 

Chaudhri Ghulam Sarwar i 
Khan. 

Chaudhri Muhammad Khan i 

Gujar 

Bo. 2 

Zaildar and Honorary Magistrate. 
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Chandliri^Ohtitain HoM ud- 

Bin. 

Chaudbri Qadar Bad ... 
B* Kartar Singh 

Chaudhri Shah Nawaz 
Chaudhrl Azim Uilah 


Chandhri Ala Bin ... 

Chaudhri Abdulla Khan 
B.Bishan Singh 

Chaudhri Khalas Khan 
Chaudhri Sultan Alam Khan 


Bo, 

Bo. »*#] 
Brahman 

Gujar 
Chib 


Binga 

Khohaa* 

Paswal 

Besa 


KoHan Hussain ... \ Mldar. 



Siifedposh. 

ZaTnindai- S formerly was a Zail- 

dar, 

« 

Zalldar. 

Lambardar (Military pensioner). 




Chaudhri Muhammad Ghaus 
Chaudhri Abdulla Khan ... 
Chaudhri Sultan Muhammad 

Chaudhri Slkandar Khan ... 
Hafiz Sultan Alam 
Chaudhri Khuda Bakhsh .. 
Bala Blwan Chand 
M. Muhammid Ashraf Khan 
AI, Ghulam Aluhammad 


Allah Bitta 
Chandhri Paiz Bakhsh 
Chaudhri Faiz Bakhsh ... 

Chaudhri Pir Bakhsh 
Hafiz Ghulam Muhammad... 
Chaudhri Shakir Khan 
Lala Karara Chand ..i 

Ahmed Khan ... 

M. Ghulam Hassan 


Qureshi 
Gnjar 
J at 

Bo. 

Gujar 

Khokhar 

Khatri 

Pathan 

Gujar 


Chappy 

Bilawarpur 

Jakkaff 

Jokalian 
Hasilanwala 
Garbi Gauhar Khan 
Kaderahad 
Helan 

Chillianwalft 


Contractor. 

Zaildar. 

District Assistant Recruiting 
Officer. 

Zaildar. , 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Suh-Registrar. 

Sufedposh and Inspector, Co- 
Operative Credi fc Societies. 




Sayad 

Khokhar 


Sayad AU Shah 
Muhammad Kl^a 
Chaudhri Imam Bakhsh 


Sayad Khan Shah 

Nadir Khan ••• 

Chaudhri Ghulam Muham- 
mad. 

Chaudhri Jahau Khan 


Makhnanwali 

Do. Chuhr 
Pahrianwsli ... 

Navian Lok . 


Sufedposh. 

Zamindar. 

Zaildar. 

Do. 
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APPENDIX II. 

(«) LIST OF ZalLDAES, 19^0 


Emolu- 

ments. 


Name of Zaildar. 


Grade. 


Name of Zail< 


Gujeat I’ahsil, 


Cliaudhri Mulianimad Khan ... 1 1st 

1 

Khan Sahib Chandhri Muhammad • 1st 
Khan. j 

Khan Sahib Chandbri Fazal All, j 1st 
M.B.E (also has a personal allow- 
ance of Rs. 50). 

1 Chandbri Fateh Ali ... Ist 


1 Daiilatnagar 

2 Pero Shah 


4 Sabowal 


Chandbri Rahmat Khan 


5 Jalalpnr Jattan 


Chaiidhri Sharaf Din 


Chandbri Sultan Ali 


7 Sheikhpnr 


Chandbri Said Ahmad 


8 Thatha Musa 


Sayad Ahmad Hassan ... 2nd 

Chandbri Muhammad Khan 2ud 

Chaudhri Faiz TJUah Shan ... 3rd 

Chandbri Muhammad Ashraf Khan 3rd 
Chaudhri Anayat tJllah Khan .. 3rd 

Chaudhri Pahawal Bakhsh ... 3rd 

Chaudhri Said Muhammad ... 3rd 

Chaudhri Fazal Dad ... 3rd 

Khaeian Tahsil 

Vacant 

Chaudhri Ghulam Sarwar Ist 

Mian Ghulam Muhi-ud-din ... 1st 

Chaudhri Abdulla Khan ... 1st 

Chaudhri Nazar Din ... 2n 

Chaudhri BahawalBnlihsh ... ! 2n 

Chaudhri Shah Nawaz ... , 

4 Chaudhri Sher Ali , 2i 

, Chaudhri Lai Khan ... • 3r 

! 

Chaudhri Muhammad Khan ... Sr 

» 

Chaudhri Ahdu%h 2i 


9 Mattianwala 

10 Nagarianwala 

11 Gujrat 

12 I Bahowal 


13 Kunjah 

14 Hangowal 

15 Shadiwal 


2 Dinga North 
Z Dinga South 
4 Dilawarpur 


<6 Muiala 


Paswal 


8 Dhama 


9 Khobar 


I 1 Dhcria 
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continved. 


Name of Zail. 


Name of Zailclar, 


Grade, 


Khaeian Tx-Rnij-^conchiied, 
Chatidliri Qadar Dad 
Chaudiiri Kliawaj Din 
Chandiiin Sliab Muhammad * 
Ghandhri Pir Bakhsb 
Cbaudhri Muhammad Khan .. 
■ Phalia Tahsix/. 


Tapinla 


Barnal: 


Bhaddar 


Eathori 


Kakrali 


Chaudhri Khuda Bakhsh 


Sohawa 


Chaudhri Sardar Khan 
Chaudhri Sibandar Khan 
Sardar Gian Singh 
Lala Diwan Chand 
Chaudhri Jahan Khan 
Chaudhri Jahan Khan 
Chaudhri Raja Khan 
Chaudhri Taja 

Chaudhri Ghulam Muhammad 
Chaudhri Sultan A lam 
Chaudhri Ghulam Muhammad 
Ci audhri Ghulam Rasul 


Juldian 


Helan 


Ruble an 


Burj Gehna 
Miana Gondal 


Parian wall 


fiaslianwali 


Chillianwali 


Shahidanwali 


Phalia 


Chaudhri Sukha 


Randiali 


Chaudhri Akbar Ali 


Mianwal 


Chaudhri Maula Dad 


Kuthala Sheikhati 


Chaudhri Roshan 


Chak Daddan 


Chaudhri Hayat Muhammad 
Chaudhri Sher Muhammad 
Chaudhri Ahmad Bakhsh 


Sherewala 


Sanctioned total of the district 
1st grade . 

Sni „ 

Srd „ 



fGuJEAT DiSTEIOT, 


appendix II— 

(b) LIST OF SUFEDPOSHES, 1930 

Gujeat Tahsil. 


Effiola- 

meat#. 


■Name of Zail 


Name of Sufedposhe. 


Grade, 


Baolalanagar 


CLaudhri Karara Dad 


Vacant 


Cbaudliri Fpteb Dad 
Cliaudbri AH Bakbsb 
Malak Mania Baklish 


Jalalpnr Jatan 

Gujrat 

Knnjah 


Chaudbn Sultan Ali 


Cbaudhri Eabmat Khan 


Cliandbri MnhamiQiad Kban 


Gbaud' Ti Babawal Bakbsh 


Cbaudhri Hakam Ali 


Sabowal 


Cbsudbri Sardar SHah 


Jalalpnr Jattan 


Cbaudhri Muhammad Hussain 


Kiranwala 


Cbaudhri Rabmat Khan 


Sbeikhpur 
Thata Musa 


Cbaudhri Gbulam Mubamrcad 
Cbaudhri Fateh Ali 


Vacant 


Matianwala 


Cbaudhri Nawah Khan 
CJiaudbri Budha Kban 
Vacant 


Nagarianwala 

Oujrat 


Bahowal 


Cbaudhri Sikandar Khan 


21 Mangowal 


Cbaudhri Khushi Muhammad 


Vacant 


;Shadiwal 



Gujbat District.] 


APPENDIX II — cohtmued 

Khauian Tahsil. 


Bmolis- 

ments, 


Name of Sufeclposh. 


Grade. 


Name of Zail. 


Khohar 


CliaTidhn Gbulam Has: 


Sardar Pir Muhammad 


Vacant 


Bhagwal 


Eai Bilawar Khan 


Cliaudhri Hayat Bakhsli 
Gbaudhri Barkat Ali 


Cbak Kamal 


Gbaudlir 

Ghike. 


Murala 


n Muhammad Khan of 


Chaudb i i Muh amm ad 
Khariaa. 


Dhoria 


Chaudhri Mehr Bin 


Bin'ga North 


Chaudhri Q.idar Bad 
Chaudhri Ghulam Bastgir 


Chaudhri Nur Bad 


Tapiala 


Chaudhri 

Paswal. 


Paswal 


Muhammad Khan of 


Chaudhri Muhammad Hayat 
Chaudhri Akbar AH 
Chaudhri Qutab Din 


Baniali 


Bhama 


Chaudhri Ahmad Bakhsh 


Bhaddat* 


Chaudhri Karam Ilahi 

Chaudhri Allah Bakhsh, Lambar- 
dar, Bharidgiran. 

Chaudhri Ladha Bam 


Rathori 


50 Kakrali 

21 Bilawarpur 

22 ' Biuga South 


Vacant 


Chaudhri Karam Bad 



Part AJ 


[Gtjjrat District. 


APPENDIX ll—ooneluied, 

PHALIi TaHSII,. 


Emoltt'- 

menliB. 


Name o£ Safedposh. 


o£ Zail 


Cliandhri Qaim Din 


J okalian 


Vacant 


2 Pahrianwali 


Ohaiidbri Fateh AU 


S Hasilanwala 


Vacant 


4 Chiilianwftli 


Chaudhri Jafat Khan | 2nd 

Chauihri Medhi Khan, Lambardar j 2nd 
of Mong. 1 


Chaudhri Natha 


7 Shahidanwali 


Chandhri QaUm*Utlah 


Vacant 


Sayad Khan Shah 
Say ad Budaa Shah 
Chdttdhrl Sardar Muh-' mmad 


10 Helan 


11 RandiaU 


Lala Matbra Bass 


13 Qaderahad 


Vacant 


14 Miantral 


Chandhri Mania Dad 
Chaudhri Babawal Bus 


15 Sohaw 


16 Majbi 

17 Kntbala Sbeikhan 


Chauihri Abbia Khan 


Vacant 


19 Cbak Daddan 


21 Rnkkan 


22 Sherewala 


Cliandhri' if a ram AU 


23 Bnrj Gehna 

24 Wm% 0oiidal 


Clmndhri Mirjza 


Vacant 
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